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WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY FRANK E. SCHOONOVER 
RHE Mission House at ‘To- of the unbroken whiteness, and, while his 
giak stands forlornly on a_ eyes had not wholly closed, he saw but dim- 
wind-swept Alaskan spit, ly. His cheeks were grease-smeared, and 
while huddled around it a blackened with charred wood to break the 
swarm of dirt-covered ‘‘ig- snow-glare, but through his mask showed 
loos’’ grovel in an ec- signs of suffering, while his blood-shot 
stacy of abasement. eyes dripped scalding tears and throbbed 
Many natives crawled out of these and distressfully. For days he had not dared 


stared across the bay as down a gully came to lose sight of the guide. Once he had 
an Arctic caravan, men and dogs, black caught him sneaking the dogs away, and 
against the deadly whiteness. Ahead _ he feared he had killed the man for a time. 


swung the guide, straddling awkwardly on Now Jaska broke trail ahead, his sullen, 
his five foot webs, while the straining pack swollen features baleful in their injury. * 
pattered at his heels. Big George, the Down the steep bank they slid, across 


driver, urged them with strong words, the humped up sea ice at the river mouth 
idioms of the Northland, and his long and into the village. 


whip bit sharply at their legs. \t the greeting of their guide to his 

His companion, clinging to the sled, tribesman, George started. ‘Twelve years 
stumbled now and then, while his face, of coast life had taught him the dialect 
splitting from the snap of the frost, was from Point Barrow south, and he glanced 
smothered in a muffler. Sometimes he fell, at Captain to find whether he, too, had 
plunging into the snow, rising painfully, heard the message. As Jaska handed a 


and groaning with the misery of ‘‘snow- talisman to the chief he strode to him and 
blindness.’”’ snatched it. 


‘*Most there now, Cap, keep up your ‘‘Qho! It’s Father Orloff, is it? D— 
urit.’? him !? He gazed at the token, awhite spruce 
‘¢?’m all right.’’ answerea the afflicted chip with strange marks and carving 
nan, wearily. «* Don't mind me.”’ ‘“What does it mean, Georg ’ said 
(seorge, too, had suffered fromthe sheen the blind man. 
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‘It’s a long story, Charlie, and black. 
You should have known it before 
started. I’m a marked man in this coast 
country. It’s Orloff's work, the rene- 
‘Father,’ he calls himself. Father 
to these devils he rules and robs for him- 
self in the name of the Chufch. His hate 
is bitter, and he’d have my) life if these 
watery-livered curs didn’t dread the sound 
of my 
meet.’’ 

He shook his hairy claws at the hostile 
circle, then cried to the chiefin the native 
tongue :— 

‘* Oh, Shaman ! We come bleeding and 
weary. Hunger grips us and our bones 
are stiff with frost. 


we 


gade, 


voice. God help him when we 


The light is gone from 
my brother’s eyes and we are sick, Open 
you the door to the Mission House that 
the ‘ Minoks’ may rest and grow strong.”’ 

The Indians clustered before the portal, 
with its rude cross above, and stared malig- 
nantly, while the chief spoke. At the 
name of his enemy the unsightly eyes of 
George gleamed, and he 
temptuously, 


growled con- 
among them. 
They scattered at the manner of his com- 
ing, and he struck the padlocked door 
till it rattled stiffly. ‘Then spying the cross 
overhead he lifted up and gripped the 
wood, It came away ripping, and with 
wails of rage and horror at the sacrilege, 
they closed about him. 

‘*Here, Cap! Bust her in, quick !’’ 
He dragged Captain before the entrance, 
thrusting the weapon upon him, then ran 
ferociously among the people. He snatched 
them to him, cuffing like a bear and 
trampling them into the snow. Those 
who came into the reach of his knotty 
arms crumpled up and twisted under his 
feet. He whirled into the group, roaring 
hoarsely, his angry, grease-blackened face 
hideous with rage. 


advancing 


The aborigine is not 
a fighting machine; for him the side-step 
and counter have no being. They melted 
ahead of his blazing wrath, and he whisked 
them, fleeing, by their garments, so that 
they felt the stamp of his moccasined 
heels. 

Captain dragged the team within, and 
George following, blocked the shattered 
door. 

‘‘We’re safe as long as we stay in the 
Church,’’ said he. 

‘¢ Right of sanctuary, eh ? 


Does it occur 
to you how we're going to get out ?”’ 
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‘* Never mind, we’ll get out somehow,”’ 
said he. And that night, as Charlie Cap- 
tain, late University man and engineer, 
lay with eyes swathed in steaming cloths, 
the whaler spoke operosely and with the 
bitterness of great wrong. 

‘** It happened when we rocked the bars 
of Forty Mile, before ever a Chechako had 
crossed the Chilcoot. I went over to the 
headwaters of the Tanana. Into the big 
valley | went and got lost in the Flats. 
Tis a wild country, rimmed by high moun- 
tains, full of niggerheads and tundra, with 
the river windin’ clean 
of the Copper. 


back to the source 
I run out of grub. We 
always did them days, and built’a raft to 
float down to the Yukon. A race with 
starvation, and a dead heat it near proved, 
too, though I had a shade the best of it. 
I drifted out into the main river, ravin’ 
mad, my ‘ Mukluks’ eat off and my moose- 
hide gun cover inside of me. 

‘*A girl spied me from the village, and 
*twas her that brought me ashore in her 
birch-bark and tended me in her wick-i-up 
till reason came and the blood ran through 
me again. 

‘¢] mind seein’ a white man standin’ 
around at times and hearin’ him beg her 
to leave me to the old squaws. She didn’t 
though. She gave me bits of moose meat 
and berries and dried salmon, and when I 
come to one day I saw she was little and 
brown and pleadin’ and her clothes all cov- 
ered with beads. Her eyes was big and sad, 
Cap, and dimples poked into her cheeks 
when she laughed. 

‘<’Twas then that Orloff takes a hand 
—the white man. A priest he called him- 
self; breed, Russian. Maybe he was, but 
a blacker hearted thief never wronged a 


child. He wanted the girl, Metla, and so 
did I. When I asked her old man for her 


he said she was promised to the Russian. 
I laughed at him, and a chief hates to be 
mocked. You know what sway the Church 
has over these Indians. Well, Orloff is a 
strong man. He held ’em like a rock. 
He worked on ’em till one day the tribe- 
men came to me in a body and said, ‘Go!’ 

‘«*Give me the girl, and I will,’ says I. 

‘*Orloff sneered. ‘She was mine for a 
month before ye came,’ says he with the 


fiend showin’ back of his eyes. ‘Do ye 
want her now ?’ 

‘*For a minute I believed him. I 
struck once to kill, and he went down. 
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They closed on me as fast as I shook ’em 
off. ’Twas a beautiful sight for a ruction, 
on the high banks over the river, but I was 
like water from the sickness. I fought to 
get at their priest where he lay, to stamp 
out his grinning face before they downed 
me, but I was beat back to the bluff and I 
battled with my heels over the edge. I 
broke a pole from the fish-rack and a good 
many went down. ‘Then | heard Metla 
calling softly from below:— 

‘¢¢ Jump!’ she said.‘ Big one, jump.’ 

‘She had loosed a canoe at the landing 
and now held it in the boiling current un- 
derneath, paddling desperately. 

** As they ran out of the tents with their 
rifles [ leaped. 

‘¢A long drop and cold water, but I hit 
feet first. When I rose the little girl was 
alongside. 

‘It’s a ticklish thing to crawl over the 
stern of a canoe in the spatter of slugs, 
with the roar of muzzle-loaders above. It’s 
shakin’ to the nerves, but the maid never 
flinched, not even when a bullet split the 
gunnel. She ripped a piece of her dress 
and plugged a hole under the water line 
while I paddled out of range. 

‘¢The next winter at Holy Cross she 
ran to me shaking one day. 


‘<¢He is here! Heis here! Oh, Big 
man, I am afraid!’ 
‘¢¢Who’s here ?’ says IL 


‘¢¢ He is here—Father Orloff,’ and her 
eyes was round and scared so that I took 
her up and kissed her while she clung to 
me—she was such a little girl. 

‘¢*¢He spoke to me at the water-hole, 
‘¢T have come for you.’’ I ran very fast, 
but he came behind. ‘* Whereis George ?’’ 
he said.’ 

‘<T went of the cabin down to the 
Mission, and into the house of Father Bar- 
num. He was there. 

‘¢ Orloff! What do ye want?’ I says. 

‘‘Father Barnum speaks up—he’s known 
for a good man the length of the river. 
‘ George,’ ‘Father Orloff tells me 
you stole the girl Metla from her tribe. 
"Tis a shameful thing for a white to take a 
red girl for his wife, but it’s a crime to live 
as you do.” 

‘¢ «What ?’ says I. 

‘¢ «We can’t sell you provisions nor allow 
you to stay in the village.’ 

‘*Orloff grins. ‘You must go on,’ he 
says, ‘or give her up.’ 


out 


says he, 
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““*No! Tl do neither.’ And I shows 
the paper from the missionary at Nulato 
statin’ that we were married. ‘She’s my 
wife,’ says I, ‘and too good for me. She’s 


left her people and her gods, and I'll care 
for her.’ I saw how it hurt Orloff, and I 
laid my hand on his shoulder close to the 
neck. ‘I distrust ye, and sure as Fate 
ye'll die the shocking death if ever harm 
comes to the little one.’ 

«That 


was the winter of the famine, 
though every winter was the same then, 
and I went to Anvik for grub—took all the 
strong men and dogs in the village | was 
afraid when | left, too, for ’twas the time 
I should have been with her, but there 
was no one else to go. 

‘**When you come back,’ she said, 
‘there will be another—a little boy—and 
he will grow mighty and strong, like his 
father.’ She hung her arms around me, 
Cap, and I left with her kisses warm on 
my lips. 

‘*It was a terrible trip, the river wet 
with overflows and the cut-offs drifted 


deep, so I drove back into Holy Cross a 
week late with bleedin’ dogs and 
Indians strainin’ at the sled ropes 
‘¢ | heard the wail of the old women be- 
Metla 
had sobbed the story out in her weakness, 
I went back into the dark and down to the 
Mission. I remember how the Northern 
Lights flared over the hills above, and the 
little spruces on the summit looked to me 


ilrozen 


fore | come to the cabin, and when 


like headstones, black against the moon— 
and I laughed when I saw the snow red in 
the night glare, for it meant blood and 
death. 

** It was as lusty a babe as ever crowed, 
but Orloff had come to the sick bed and 
sent her squaws away. Japtism and such 


things he said he’d do. ‘The 
died that night. 


‘*’They say the Mission door was locked 


little fellow 


and barred, but I pushed through it like 
paper and came into Father Barnum’s 
house, where they sat. Fifty below is bad 
for the naked flesh. I broke in, bare- 
headed, mittenless, and I’d froze some on 
the way down. He saw murder in my 
eyes and tried to run, but I got him as he 
went out of the room. He tore his 
throat loose from my stiffened fingers and 
went into the church, but I beat down the 
door with my naked fists, mocking at 


his prayers inside, and may I never be 
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closer to death than Orloff was that night. 

‘Then a squaw tugged at my * parka.’ 

‘*She is dying, Anguk,’ she said, and 
I ran back up the hill with the cold bitin’ 
at my heart. 

‘* There was no death that night in Holy 
Cross, though God knows one naked soul 
was due to walk out onto the At 
daylight, when I came back for him, he 
had fled down the river with the fastest 
dogs, and to this day I’ve never seen his 
face, though ’tis often I’ve felt his hate. 

‘¢ He’s grown into the strongest mission- 
ary on the and he never lets a 
chance go by to harry me or the girl. 

‘*D’ye mind the time ‘Skagway’ Ben- 
net died? We was pardners up Norton 
Sound way when he was killed. ‘They 
thought he suicided, but I know. — I found 
a cariboo belt inthe brush near camp—the 
kind they make on the Kuskokwim, Father 
Orloff's country. His men took the wrong 
one, that’s all. 

‘I’m sorry I didn’t tell ye this, Cap, be- 
fore we started, for now we’ re into the South 
Country, where he owns the natives. He 


snow. 


coast, 


knows we’ve come, as the blood-token of 


the guide showed. He wants my life, and 
trouble comin’ up. I’m 
hopin’ ye’ll soon get your sight, for by 
now there’s a runner twenty miles into the 
hills with news that we’re blind in the 
church at ‘Togiak. Three days he'll be 
goin’, and on the fifth ye’ll hear the jangle 
of Russian dog-bells. He’ ll kill the fastest 
team in Nushagak in the comin’, and God 
help us if we’re here. ”’ 

George scraped a bit of frost-lace from 
the lone window pane. Dark figures moved 
over the snow, circling the chapel, and he 
knew that each armed, Only their 
reverence for the church held them from 
doing the task set by Orloff, and he sighed 
as he changed the bandages on his suffer- 
ing mate, 

They awoke the next morning to the 
moan of wind and the sift of snow clouds 
past their walls. Staring through his peep- 
hole, George distinguished only a seethe 
of whirling flakes that grayed the view, 
blotting even the neighboring huts, and 
when the early evening brought a rising note 
in the storm the trouble lifted from his face. 

‘*A three-day blizzard,’’ he rejoiced, 
‘< and the strongest team on the coast can’t 
wallow through it under a week. These 
on-shore gales is beauts.’’ 


there’s great 


Was 
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lor three days the wind tore from off the 
sea into the open bight at whose head lay 
Togiak, and its violence wrecked the armor 
of shore in the bay till it beat and 
roared against the spit, a threshing mael- 
strom of shattered bergs. ‘The waters piled 
into the inlet driven by the lash of the 
storm till they overflowed the river ice be 


it Cc 


hind the village, submerging and breaking 
it into ragged, dangerous confusion, 

On the third day, with Arctic vagary, 
the wind gasped reluctantly and scurried 
over the range. In its wake the surging 
ocean churned loudly and the back-water 
behind the town, held by the dam of freez 
ing slush-ice at the river mouth, was skim 
med by a thin ice-paper, pierced here and 
there by the up-ended piles from beneath. 
This held the night’s snow, so that morn 
ing showed the village girt on three sides 
by a stream soft-carpeted and safe to the 
eye, but failing beneath the feet of a child. 

‘*You’re eyes are comin’ along mighty 
slow,’’ ‘*]’m hopin’ his 
reverence is up to his gills in drifts back 
yonder. We must leave 
for a souvenir.”’ 

** How can we, with the place guarded ?”’ 

** Hitch the dogs and run for it by night. 
He’ll burn us out when he comes. Fine 
targets we’d make on the snow by the light 
ofa burning shack. If ye can see to shoot 
we'll go to-night. Hello! What's that ?’’ 

Outside came the how! of malamoots and 
the cry of men. Leaping to the window, 
George rubbed it free and stared into the 
sunshine. 

‘*'Too late! ‘Too late!’ he said. ‘* Here 
It’s time I killed him.’’ He 
spoke gratingly, with the dull anger of 
years, 

On the bright surface of the opposite 
hillside a sled bearing a muffled figure ap 
peared silhouetted against the glisten of 
the crust. Its team, maddened by the 
village scent, poured down the _ incline 
toward the river bank and the guide swung 
onto the runners behind, while the voice 
of the people rose to their priest. Ina 
whirl of soft snow they drove down onto 
the treachery of the ice. ‘The screams of 
the natives frenzied the pack and they 
rioted out onto the bending sheet, while 
the long sledge, borne by its momentum, 
shot forward till the splitting cry of the ice 
sounded over the lamentations. — It slack- 


worried George. 


him a sled trail 


he comes! 


ened, sagged and disappeared ina surge 


























Al broken team crawle 


ot congealing ters. The wheel dogs 
were dragged into the opening and their 
mates ahead jerked backward onto them. 
In a fighting t ce, all settled into the 
swirl. 

Orloff leaped from the sinking sled, but 
hindered by fur. swaddling crashed 
through and lunged heavily in his struggles 
to mount the edge of the film. As he 
floundered onto the caving surface it let 
him back and the waters covered him time 
and again. He pitched oddly about, and 
for the first tim ey saw his eyes were 
bound tightly th bandages, which he 
strove to looser 

“My God! He snow blind!’ cried 
George, and in a moment he appeared 


among the frantic mob fringing the shore. 
The guide broke | 
muck of old ice forming an islet near by, 


s way toward a hum- 


and the priest lf swam, half scrambled 
behind, till they crawled out upon this solid 
footing. Here the wintry wind searched 


them and their dripping clothes stiffened 
quickly. Orloff dragged the strips from 
his face, and as the sun glitter pierced his 
eyes he writhed as though seared by the 
naked touch of hot steel. 

He shouted affrightedly in his blindness, 
but the mocking voice of Big George an 
swered him and he cowered at the malevo- 
lence in the word 


‘*Here I: 


is it? Pu 


reach ye. 


The han 


*“ Shoot, 


Can’t you see \ 
up in his carapace of. stiff 
shivering palsiedly. 

‘<The truest thing ye ever 
George, and he swung his co 
‘It'll favor you and [ll ke 
He raised the gun, 
distant dogs broke the silence 


knelt stiffly. 


‘“* George! George!’ 
bled down among them and 
arm, peering dimly into his d 
** Great God, are you a murder 
be dead before we can save t 

‘“Save ’em 2?” 
fought with his mania. 
He needs killin’. 


save ’em ? 
for his life.’’ 


‘* He's a man, 
human, and they’re dying in 
Give him a chance. 


Ha, 
Georgie will talk to keep yé 
dirty trick of the 
I’ve fattened 
stampin’ your life out and no 
me. But I'll stick till ye’re 


bleared eves toward the sour 


ye want, 


tries to 


n’ eh? 
ke. A 
me so. 
hope of 
robbed 
n Hell.’’ 
ng his 
nd it? 


He stood 


1.2} 
ciothnes, 


ny cried 
oO view. 


~ ae 
y vow. 


id stum- 
ked at his 
rted face. 
r? They'll 
le reason 
e goin’ to 
*m hungry 


‘’re both 
oft us. 


Cy 
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As he spoke the fury fell away from the 
whaler and he became the alert, strong man 
of the frontier, knowing the quick danger 
and meeting it. 

He bellowed at the natives and they 
fled backward before his voice, storming 
the chaché where lay the big skin canoes. 
They slid one down and seizing paddles 
crushed the ice around it till it floated, 
then supported by the prow, 
stamped the ice into fragments ahead, and 
they forced their way slowly along the 
channel he made. Soaked to the arm 
pits he smashed a trail through which they 
reached the hummock where the others 
lay, too listless for action. 

At the shore they bore the priest to their 
shelter while the guide was snatched into 
anearby hut. ‘They hacked off his_ brit- 
tle clothes and supported him to the bed. 
As he walked his feet clattered on the 
board floor like the sound of wooden 
They were white and solid, as 
were his hands. 

*¢He’s badly frozen,” 
tain, ‘*can we save him?’’ ‘They rubbed 
and thawed for hours, but the sluggish 
blood refused to flow into the extremities 
and Captain felt that this man would die 
for lack of amputation. 

Through all the Russian was silent, 
gazing strangely at George. 

‘<?'Tis no use,’’ finally said the big man, 
despairingly, ‘‘ I’ve seen too many of ’em; 
we’ve done our best.’’ 

He disappeared, and there sounded the 
jingle of harness as the dogs were hit« hed. 
As he entered for the camp outfit Orloff 
spoke :-— 

‘¢ George Brace, I’ve harmed you bit 
terly these many years, and you're a good 


George 


shoes, 


whispered Cap- 


‘ 
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man to help me so. It’s no use. We have 
both fought the Cold Death and know 
when to quit. I came here to kill you, but 
you will out across the mountains 
free, while | rave in madness and the 
medicine men make charms over me. When 
you come into Bethel Mission I'll be dead. 
Good-by.”’ 

‘* Good Hell! We’re takin’ ye to Bethel, 
and a doctor in ten minutes. A  week’s 
travel as the trail goes, but we'll save a 
chunk of ye yet, old man.’’ 

Five days later a broken team crawled 
over the snow to the Moravian Mission, 
urged by two men gaunt from the trajl, and 
blistered by the cold. From the sledge 
came shrieks and throaty mutterings, hor- 
rid gabblings of post-freezing madness and 
Dr. Forrest, lifting back the robe, found 
Orloff lashed into his couch. 

‘*Five days from ‘Togiak. ‘Two hun- 
dred miles in heavy trails,’’ explained 
George wearily as the cries of the maniac 
dimmed behind the log walls. 

Two hours later Forrest spoke gravely 
as they nursed their frost bites in his 
room, 

“We 
cover.’’ 

‘It’s asad, sad day,’’ mourned George. 
‘It just takes the taste out of everything 
for me. He’s a cripple now, eh ?”’ 

‘*Yes! Helpless! I did not know 
Father Orloff had many—er—friends here- 
about,’’ continued the doctor. ‘* He was 
thought to be hated by the whites. I’m 
glad the report was wrong.’ 

‘¢ Friends be damned,’’ said the other 
strongly. ‘‘ What’sa friend? Ye can get 
them any place, but where can ye find 
another enemy like that man ?”’ 


oO 


have operated. He _ will  re- 
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Thines that the mother considers 


naughty and the father tolerates. 


THE NAUGHTINESS OF CHILDREN 


By E. 


WITH DRAWINGS BY 


\UGHTINESS in a child is a relative 
N quantity and depends upon circum- 

stances. Pretty much everything 
that concerns morals or ethics is relative. 
The first rule of conduct is—do as you 
like. Any sort of conduct will pass un 
criticised where there are no critics, but 
where there is society there must always 
be critics, and the first rule of conduct has 
had to be amended, for otherwise people 
could not live comfortably together. The 


S. Martin 


FLORENCE WYMAN 


process of amendment which heen 
going on since the earliest times, is con 
sidered in Christian countries to have 
reached perfection in the Golden Rule. 
Theoretically, naughtiness in child is 
deviation from the Golden Rule ; prac- 
tically it is deviation from the standard of 


conduct which the child’s parents or elders 
consider proper for children. 

Now parents and elders have all sorts 
of standards of conduct for children, and it 
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often happens that the standards of the 
two parents of the child are not in entire 
accord, Again, parents are subject to 
contraptions of temper and disorders of the 
health, and often tolerate on one day con- 
duct which they find reprehensible on the 


day following. Accordingly naughtiness in 


a child consists practically in deviations 
from several imperfect and variable stand- 


ards. ‘This will seem discouraging if we 
do not consider that the natural, normal 
state of us all is a state of naughtiness, 


ameliorated by constant striving to 
more nearly good. 


be 


In the case of most children, there are 
things which the father considers naughty 
and the mother tolerates, and other things 
that the mother considers naughty and the 
father tolerates. ‘The father and mother, 
if they are reasonably wise people, try to 
back one another up in reprehensions, and 
so to blend their standards that the child 
may find its course reasonably clear. But 
the best they can do is apt to fall somewhat 
short of perfection. Happily a_ child 
vets a great deal of training out of the 
atmosphere in which he lives. He learns 
language by hearing it spoken, and if what 
he hears is good language he learns to 
speak good language. If he 
where good manners prevail, his manners 
will be apt to be good. ‘The standard of 
conduct that is really effective in shaping 
the child’s character is the standard that 


grows up 





A child ects a deal of training out o7 the 
atmosphere in which he lives. 
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governs the people who him. 


Precepts may be ever so good, injunction 


govern 


ever so searching, but daily example is 
more effectual than either. 

But as to naughtiness. It is a deviation 
then from the parents’ or teachers’ stand- 
ards. And not born with 
standards of conduct ready made, ordinary 
naughtiness is a natural incident of train- 
ing. The child is not born obedient. 
‘Teaching him the necessary measure of 


as infants are 


obedience is a gradual, experimental pro- 
cess, punctuated by deviations into dis 
child 
On the contrary, it 
the natural 
The training of the 
child in veracity is a process which may be 
expected to yield some lies, and lies are 
certainly naughty. 
birth 
children do. 


obedience, which are naughty. <A 
is not born truthful. 
is born weak, and 
of the weak. 


deceit is 
refuge 


Some children get by 
more politeness than other 
Manners and courtesy seem 


much 


to come natural to some children and are 
attained with difficulty, if at all, by others. 
The training of children in manners will of 
course result in the precipitation of much 
naughtiness, but that is all in the day’s 
work and it is not a thing for parents to 
Even brothers or 
sisters join in a family squabble and are 
very slow in using one with another those 


lose sleep over, when 


vraces of consideration and forbearance 











esenna 


LHE 

















which are so necessary to harmonious liv- 
ing, even that should not make the solicit- 

Man by nature is a 
Heis born into a world 
in which even now many problems have to 


ous parent despair. 


contentious beast. 


be settled by blows and in which disputes 
never cease. ‘To teach him gentleness is 


an exploit, and especially to teach him gen- 


tleness to his equals or to persons smaller 


than himself whom he does not fear. It 
is naughty for children to quarrel, but that 
is a form of naughtiness the immediate 


eradication of which is not to be EXPCe ted, 
and it is enough if steady progress is made 
towards amiability and self-control. 

Of all the child problems, there is none 
quite so difficult as the problem of the 
child who seems to | c ample sense to 
learn everything that is necessary except 
to be good, ‘The mental imbecile can be 
cared for; the State will do it if the parents 
can’t. ‘The child who is helpless from de- 
formity or physical misfortune, can be pro- 
vided for. But for the child who is not 
insane, and who nevertheless shows imper- 
fect moral respon ility, there seems to be 
no safe place. ‘Take a boy who seems to 


have good enough brains, so that he can 


be educated, and who is physically strong, 
but is found to lack the power to resist 
temptation, He may be amiable and 


agreeable; he may be industrious; he may 
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Le sincerely well ntentioned;: he y do 
well for a time, but invariably afte ( 
break down and lose moral respo ty, 
taking to drink, running in debt, y 
any course ol dissipation or exu nee 
that may be open to him. = Suc ren 


are born not very infrequently in 


ditions of life. 


Doubtless they 


congenital defect that is fatal to I | 
cle rly developme ni They are I Lhe 
and so not fit to be shut up; they m 
perfectly responsible and so not 1 y fit 
to go at large. But at large they t vo, 
for ordinarily there is no other « e to 


follow with them. lo help them rise Is 


only to insure a harder fall when 


| ey are pathetic creatures, for 14 ad, 
some of them to a thousand eff ada 
thousand failures, a grief to thos ycare 
for them, asorrow to themselves, l never 
safe from disaster until their bon » back 
to earth, 

Fortunately the doctrine of t I al 
of the fittest comes to aid society deal- 
ing with these unfortunates, for lly 
hardships and excesses and an ir r life 
wear them out prematurely. | e are 
tramps who seem to find a not c life 
fairly wholesome and to grow fat casual 
scraps of food and plenty of sleey t doors 
or in hay-mows. ‘There are other mature 
examples of incorrigible nau who 
scem to illustrate the preservative lities 
of alcohol. Chey reek usually of rum and 
nothing limits their consumptio1 I timu- 
lants except total pecuniary pr ration. 
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If Jack fails to make schedule 


(nd yet they live on and on, and year after 
year the observer who happens to live on 
the line of their annual progress will won- 
der to see them still alive. It is extraor- 
dinary how long the human frame will 
sometimes endure the most inconsiderate 
treatment, but still the rule, With due ex- 
ceptions, is that grown-ups in whom naugh- 
tiness abounds abnormally, do not nearly 
live their time out. 

But adult incorrigibles and moral defi- 
cients make too sad a topic. ‘To get back 
to common naughtiness and its treatment 
—do you believe in strict discipline or 
mild? Some one was telling me the other 
day about how Flint, the eminent captain 
of industry, brought up his family. He is 
a remarkable man, who has made a huge 
fortune and is the master mind in enter- 
prises of enormous scope and importance, 
He is strong in in 


aggression, strong 
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lime, Jack's father takes notice. 
defense. He has constantly to decide 
questions of great importance affecting 


thousands of people. He is a general in 
the great industrial struggle which is so 
important a part of modern life, and, of 
course, he is a very busy man. What 
Flint says gocs in his vast business, and he 
cannot afford to say it but once. Strange 
to say he has a large family, and they tell 
me he is very much the same sort of man 
at home that he is in his office. He be- 
lieves in system—of course he has to have 
system in his business 
tematic at home. ‘Things must be done, 
and they must be done on the stroke of the 
clock. If Isabelle not down to break- 
fast at so many minutes past seven, when 
she does come she is not unlikely to be 
sent back to bed. If Jack fails to make 
schedule time, according to the paternai 
schedule, Jack’s father takes notice and 





and he is very sys- 


Is 


























Good habits are a most valuable endowment 


the notice is apt to be peremptory. They 
say Flint’s children are all afraid of him. 
That may +, and yet they may be 
getting very useful training, which will give 
good results. The results will depend on 
the material in the children and also upon 
how much sense Flint possesses; 
he loves his children, and 


be true 


how much 
whether he has 
the time and the discernment to adapt his 
methods to their individual requirements. 
Rules are good in a family; so is system, 
but you cannot raise a family altogether by 
rule. You can raise turnips that way, but 
not children. tick-of-the-watch, 
my-word-is-law men like Flint, who are used 
to obedience, are always in danger of be- 
coming despots and spoiling their work in 
their families by over-restriction of their 
children’s liberty of independent thought 
and action. Disobedience is naughtiness; 
obedience is a first-rate thing, but the pur- 


hese 


pose of making children promptly obedient 


is to drill them in good con so that 
they will prefer good conduet hen they 
grow up. Good habits are a most valuable 
endowment, but hardly so good as the avill 
to do right, and it is possible to impart them 
by a training so rigid that it stunts the will 
and cramps the mind’s development. 

I am not sure that Flint is doing the best 
for his children that is possible, but any 
how he is not neglecting them, and I sus 


pect he’s doing the best he knows how. 
Discipline that is somewhat too strict is far 
better than neglect. I knew a coachman 


He Was a 


once named James. superior 
man and an excellent disciplinarian with 
high standards. You could hear his horses 
coming from clear down the street or 
around the corner, and you knew they 
were his by their hoof-beats, because he 


insisted that they should travel exactly 
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together and keep a steady galt. 
lightful to see anything done well, and it 
was delightful to see James drive horses. 


It Is Cit 


He had nerves and was not of excepuion 
ally sweet temper, and sometimes when a 
ureen tricd his temper 
James would lick him. But he was an ex 
cellent horseman and kept his beasts in 
excellent condition, and made his keepers 
do their work and did his own work thor- 
oughly. He had a children 
and he trained those children very much 
as he train horses. A 
strap always hung by the kitchen mantlk 


horse overmuch 


number of 


used to his 
pies e, and when the children’s conduct fell 
standard, they vot the 
all afraid of him, but 


short of James’ 
They 
they all grew up good, and did well and 
were devoted to their father. | 
Flint’s children will turn out just as well. 
James and Flint have a good deal in com- 
mon—energy, industry and a resolute pur 
pose to make things go right. James did 
not rule entirely by the strap, though the 
strap came handy for the discouragement 
of naughtiness, and I don’t suppose Flint 
rules entirely by system, though system is 


strap. were 


hope 
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essential to a man who has a lot to do. 
Yet there are many parents who raise 


families and raise them very well without 
any very rigid system, and without keeping a 
strap within easy reach. ‘They make com- 
panions of their children, and though they 
have a standard of conduct and make their 
children come up to it, they contrive that 
the desire to please shall be the compelling 
motive in their families rather than the fear 
of the parental law. I suppose that is the 
method We 
the more gentle 
and rather more indulgent with our chil- 
dren than 


more modern of training. 


scem to be, on avcrage, 
and 
more solicitous to develop their own indi- 
viduality than to impress our own" individ- 
uality upon them. 


our grandparents were, 


No doubt our modern 
way is a good way in good hands, but there 
must be force of character, however gentle, 
behind it, if it is to produce good results. 
The business of raising children does not 
take itself. It has ordinarily to 
be done thoroughly if. it 


care of 
is going to be 
There has got to be backbone 
and_ intelligence in a family somewhere, if 


successful. 


naughtiness is not to prevail. 
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dilated; he leaned over the sho 


CVes avleam. ** Have you 


( problem of the iridescent maze ? ar 
nterlacing of pat- manded abruptly. 

the center was a Gordon Leonard slowly. rai eye 

Ole roke,’’ He brushed from the work he had been adm a 

his scanty white r from his seamed as slowly, scanned the seamed od 
and yellow forehe trembling fingers. less face that fronted him acro OW 
And the ex te coloring! What case. ‘ Insane,’’ he instantl led 
painting ever equalled that delicate shading nsane but harmless.’’ He one 


in the corners ?”’ elbow carelessly on the show | 
Gordon Leonar Mided. **It has the never heard of the problem of ‘ 
painters beaten,’’? he admitted, his eyes cent maze,’’ he replied. 
vlued to the square of beadwork on the The old man’s face relaxes od 
battered show case back from the show case: a 
The bead dealer shrunken figure appeared upon his caverno 
of a man, with blurred blue eyes and slen ‘It has been dealt with | u 
der yellowed fingers, rested his elbows on writers,’’ he said in explanatior oO 
the chipped glass of ow case. ** They mentioned arabesques and Zan 
chatter of painters, and of their choice ot Leonard laughed. ‘* lam o1 ma 
colors,’’ he went on cornfully. ‘*What teur,’’ he reaffirmed. ‘* Year en 
is it but the work of a day? While the interested mein beadwork. After 
matching of these beads took years!”? he hesitated a moment,—‘* after : 
‘*So it is your work!’ cried the new- friend and I drifted apart. 1 ery 
comer, with evide terest. He turned lonely; and, as 1 happened just yrun : if 
again to the glittering fragment, touching across some magnificent specime en $4) 
it softly with his finger-tips in an ecstacy tian art, | began a small collect Phe i +} 
of appreciation.  * have seen nothing following winter I took a trip ind a 
finer, even in Venice spent some time in Venice and ar. 
‘*An amateur, then?’? As he spoke But the problem you mention to 
the dealer leaned forward, and his blurred me; entirely new.’’ 
eyes took on asudden and surprising keen- ‘*’Then,’’ said the dealer, w ron 
ness. izing smile, ** you know nothing evel 
Leonard nodded ‘* Ves, of-course; about beadwork, of which it is e the 
that is, in a way,’’ he answered absently, climax and the inspiration. ‘4 e like 
intent upon the specimen before him. men who talk of great cities w hav 
‘*And have you done anything worth ing seen New York, and_ boast ying 
while??? asked the old man, nervously chess before they understand mplest 


twining and unt 
“ Nothing mue 


his yellow fingers. 
ud the younger man 


mate. Have you ten minutes ?”’ 


The younger man consulted 


reflectively: ‘fexcept one or two little ‘* Not now,’’ he answered regrett 6] 
things in arabesque Zanzibar.’’ have to be in Central Park in | ur.” 
The dealer’ s runken form suddenly ‘*Many people have bro ue- 
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“Lillian,” he said in his usual tones, ‘“Lillian.”’ 











THE 
ments to linger here,’ said the dealer with 
quiet vanity. 

The newcomer stood back from the show- 
case and glanced about the store, from the 
low entrance on the side street to the two 
windows in the rear that looked upon a 
tiny, rubbish-strewn yard. At the door 
the noise of the street was overpowering; 
but within the store it died away to a 
faint murmur between lines of antique pot- 
tery on shelves at one side, and quaint 
embroideries, in tall, glass cases, on the 
other. 

Leonard drew in his breath with a sigh 
of content. He was a tall, well-set, rather 
fine-looking man of thirty-five, with dark 
eyes, a straight nose and a sensitive mouth; 
his light brown hair was already very gray 
about the temples. ‘‘It is not exactly an 
engagement,’’ he said meditatively. 

The dealer came from behind the coun- 
ter, his face eager, his hands trembling. 
Seen without the protection of the show- 
case he was a mere rag of a man, entombed 
in black. ‘‘I meet so few amateurs,’’ he 
said wistfully. 

Something in his expression stung Leon- 
ard’s memory, something uncannily familiar 
in the outline of the face and in the angle 
of the nose. For a moment it seemed as 
if a ghost confronted him in the quiet 
store; then, with a shiver at the horror of 
the thought, he thrust the idea into the 
background. ‘‘ I have no positive engage- 
ment,’’ he said kindly; ‘* I shall be pleased 
to look at the problem you mention.’’ 

The dealer’s face grew radiant. ‘* With 
an amateur of your rank, who knows what 
may be accomplished!’’ he cried. ‘* For 
several years my daughter and I, alone and 
unaided, have worked at the problem, 
often on the brink of its solution, always 
baffled intheend. She has, indeed, borne 
up wonderfully under repeated disappoint- 
ments. I often watch her as we sit 
together at our work, and at times she 
seems to be seeking something—something 
else—something that is not the iridescence 
of the problem.’’ He swept his thin fin- 
gers across his forehead with an irresolute 
air. ‘And yet,’’ he went on in puzzled 
tones, ‘‘it must be the iridescence. For 
what else should she seek ?”’ 

There was a momentary silence, then the 
old man, with a sigh, again turned his at- 
tention to his visitor. ‘* I must mask you 
before you look upon the problem,’’ he 
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said gravely; ‘‘it would be dangerous 
otherwise.’ He retreated behind the 


counter and returned, carrying two masks 
of green-figured silk, with black velvet 
strings. ‘‘ It is a necessary precaution,’’ 
he went on, **just as a glass mask was to 
the old alchemists.’’ 

For a moment Leonard hesitated at this 
new absurdity. Then an oddly familiar 
wistful look in the old man’s eyes decided 
him. ‘* You must help me on with it,’’ 


he said kindly; ‘*I suppose the strings 
fasten behind.’’ 
The bead dealer shook his head. ‘* At 


the back there is asliding gold buckle with 
a spring,’’ he explained; ‘‘a touch 
or unfastens it. And one of the 
has a metal mouth-piece.’’ 

It was this one, the more faded of the 
two, which Leonard chose; not, indeed, 
because of its mouth-piece, but from a 
preference for the subdued coloring of the 
silk. The old man himself removed his 
fellow-craftsman’s hat, and fastened the 
mask upon his face. ‘‘If you stoop a little 
no one, who hears you speak, will doubt 
but that you are older than myself,’’ he 
chuckled. ‘* Many a gallant of last cen- 
tury played that very trick upon his wife 
at masquerades,’ 

Leonard laughed, and his laugh, muffled 
by the mouth-piece, took on a surprising 
note of age; he spoke, and his voice had 
the quavering, querulous sound of senile de- 
cay. ‘*I am ready,’’ he said; and the 
high falsetto of his voice seemed so amaz- 
ingly ridiculous that he laughed again. 

This time the dealer protested. ‘* You 
are forgetting the problem,’’ he said gently, 
a troubled look in his dulled blue eyes; 
‘‘the first glimpse of it will repay you 2 
thousand fold for this petty inconvenience. 
Not that you will see its full beauty at 
once; on the contrary, to my daughter and 
myself it discloses, each day, new phases 
of beauty. And, talking of my daughter,”’ 
he went on, witha sharp glance toward the 
street, ‘‘ talking of my daughter, I think | 
notice her carriage at the door.’’ 

Leonard looked about in time to 
tall, slender girl, dressed in gray, and car- 
rying a bunch of long-stemmed red _ roses, 
enter the store. Then bending forward, 
he turned his attention to a curious bit of 


lastens 
masks 


see a 


Etruscan pottery in the glass case op- 
posite. 
The dealer advanced toward the door 
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and took the roses with an habituated air. 
‘‘] have the best roses in Washington 
Square,’’ he cried, turning toward Leonard; 
‘‘every afternoon my daughter brings me 
some, and often,’’ he went on dreamily, 
‘* often when they are damp and the sun- 
light strikes across them, they remind me 
of those the Venetian bead men used to 
make, a century ago.’’ 

‘*Ah! They were artists!’’ exclaimed 
Leonard with enthusiasm, turning from the 
pottery; ‘‘masters, indeed, for all time!’’ 

‘* You see, Lillian!’’ said the old man 
eagerly, quite unmindful in his pleasure of 
the cracked voice issuing from behind the 
mask, ‘‘ here at last is a man who under- 
stands!’’ He paused an instant to sub- 
due his emotion, ‘‘ This gentleman is an 
amateur of rank, whom I have invited to 
join us in a look at the problem of the ir- 
idescent maze,’’ he continued with great 
dignity; ‘‘ fortunately an old collector left 
two masks on sale with me this morning or 
I should not have ventured to bring a 
stranger so near the problem. But I had 
the masks, just when they were needed,”’ 
he ended with a chuckle; ‘‘all of which 
proves that this is my lucky day!’’ And, 
alternately talking to himself and smiling, 
he led the way behind a screen at the back 
of the store, where, upon a round mahog- 
any table, lay the problem of the irides- 
cent maze, beneath an embroidered cover- 
ing of sea-green silk. 

The bead dealer seated himself at the 
table, leaning back in his chair with a cer- 
tain condescension. ‘‘ How many varieties 
of beads do you distinguish ?’’ he asked 
politely. 

Leonard thought a moment. ‘* Two 
years ago I passed an idle day in Zanzibar, 
deciding that very question,’’ he said 
meditatively; ‘‘ the number, as far as I can 
recollect, was about two hundred.’’ 

The seamed face broke into a pleased 
smile. ‘I myself, distinguish over four 
hundred,’’ said the old man lightly; ‘‘ but 
do not let that discourage you. I have 
met few experts of as great knowledge as 
your own; which is one reason, perhaps, 
why I have had to work alone at my prob- 
lem. But, with your aid, I feel justified 
in expecting great things. The subject 
of the problem is simply the old Cretan 
maze, done in beads by an imaginative 
craftsman of the middle ages; though that, 
of course, is but a small part of it. It is 
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the iridescence that perplexes, and forms 
the basis of the problem, as you will see.’’ 

As he finished he raised one corner of 
the green silk covering with trembling 
hands; then lowered it again, as though his 
resolution faltered. Finally, with a sud- 
den movement, he uncovered the problem 
completely, and Leonard found himself 
gazing at the most exquisite piece of bead 
work he had ever beheld. In the mellow 
light it glowed upon the carved mahogany 
table like living fire, its riotous colors dul- 
ling the ancient embroideries upon the 
walls, as sunlight dulls a tiny flame,—a 
very splendid work of art, indeed, but evil, 
sinister, threatening. And then,a strange 
thing happened. The dealer’s wrinkled 
face twitched nervously, as he leaned for- 
ward over the table; his chin sank on his 
clenched hands; his eyes blazed; he began 
to mutter to himself, rapidly and incoher- 
ently. His daughter, who had been 
watching him closely, now turned to 
Leonard with a sign of dismissal. 

‘« He will not observe your departure,’’ 
she said quietly; ‘‘he notices no one at 
these times.’’ 

‘‘It is very sad, very,’’ said Leonard, 


leaning heavily upon the table. ‘Can 
nothing be done for him ?”’ 
The girl shook her head. ‘*He has 


been that way since my mother died,’’ she 
explained. ‘*They had been great col- 
lectors of rare bead work, and this particu- 
lar piece was the last curio he gave her; 
she died suddenly, as the two stood ad- 
miring it the day it came from Venice, and 
afterwards, to occupy him, the doctors ad- 
vised this little store. Here he works at 
his own bead designs, when not occupied 
with the problem of the maze, while once 
a week his lawyer sends a clerk, with a 
legal bunch of papers and an immense 
pencil, to make an official inventory of the 
cash. ‘The problem he mentions is, of 
course, impossible.’’ 

‘¢ Almost all problems worth while are 
impossible,’’ said Leonard gently. 

The girl looked at him; at his bent 
shoulders,-at his disfiguring mask, and at 
the grayish wisps of hair showing from be- 
neath it. ‘‘I have a strange fancy about 
you,’’ she said slowly; ‘‘you seem like 
some one whom I have known before; 


there is something familiar in your move 
ments, something that haunts me in the 
Will you 


very turn of your sentences. 
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not remove your mask !’’ she added. ‘‘We 
shall speak better so.’’ 

Leonard laughed in his high falsetto. 
‘¢ First unmask yourself,’’ he said grimly, 
‘‘and I will follow suit. I do not speak 
of this outward palpable covering,’’ he 
went on, ‘‘ but of the that hides us 
from the world. Come from behind that 
mask—that most hideous mask of all—and 
let us be frank!”’ 

The girl thought a moment. ‘ Why 
not ?’’ she said slowly. ‘* You are old, so 
old that you will not misunderstand, and 
by some strange, undercurrent 
your nature touches mine. So—let us be 
frank!’’ 

Leonard glanced at the huddled, de- 
crepit figure at the other end of the table 
and waited patiently while the girl fumbled 
for a small gold locket, pendant from her 
neck, ‘‘I never open it,’’ she explained 
with a quick intake of her breath, ‘‘ but I 
never part with it night or day.’’ 

‘*T guess the story,’’ Leonard inter- 
rupted, ‘‘ from an incident in the life of my 
youngest nephew. Some years ago, in a 
lover’s whim, he exchanged lockets and 
miniatures with the woman he loved. They 
quarreled over some trifle and, as I always 
understood, she treated him rather harshly, 
even going so far as to demand that he 
make no attempt, either directly or indi- 
rectly, to communicate ,with her again. 
Yet he clings to the locket still. But as 
for not opening it—to my certain knowledge 
the spring has been mended half a dozen 
times in as many years!’’ 

The girl sighed. ‘‘If it were only my 
case’ she said regretfully; ‘‘a lovers’ 
quarrel is so easily explained.’’ 

‘¢T thought you said it wasa quarrel,” 
broke in Leonard with a start. 

‘* Not at all,’’ said the girl. ‘‘ We had 
had a disagreement, it is true; but I should 
have explained it away the next day had 
not a cable, announcing my mother’s 
death, brought me back to this.”’ 

‘¢Even so I don’t quite understand,’’ 
said Leonard musingly; ‘‘ why did you not 
write and explain ?’’ 

‘* Because we had talked casually of in- 
sanity that last week in London, and I 
knew his opinions about marrying people 
under a shadow like mine. And sol wrote 


veil 


elusive 


THE 
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him a letter forbidding him ever to attempt 
to see me, and counseling prolonged travel; 
meanwhile I took up the life here.’ 

‘¢ T remember,’’ began Leonard excit 
ly; ‘* that is,’’ he continued more quietly, 
‘*[ remember hearing my nephew G don 
utter similar sentiments about insanity years 
ago, and, upon inquiry, I found he had 
done so merely for the sake of arg 


ment. 
I once saw the woman he loved,”’ vent 
on. ‘It was in a picture gallery Lon 
don, years ago, and she and Gordon were 


talking to her uncle, old Philip Armstron 
of the Academy.’ 


The girl’s color came and went surges 
of crimson and gray; she trembled violent- 
ly. ** Your nephew Gordon and my Uncle 
Philip!’’ she cried passionately. ‘* What 
does the riddle mean? Is it fair to hide 


behind a mask?”’ And she buried her 
face in her hands. 

** It is grossly unfair,’’ assented Leon 
ard in his quavering voice. ‘‘ Who sets 


the tune to which we dance I cannot tell,’’ 
he began morosely. ‘‘I do know, how 
ever, that a stupid mistake has cost me 
five years of life.’’ He touched the spring 
that held the mask in place, and flung the 
hideous figured silk and the uncouth mouth 
piece to the floor. ‘* Lillian!’’ he said in 
his usual tones, laying his hand on hers, 
‘¢ Lillian!”’ 

There was a sudden stir, and old 
bead dealer, disturbed by the clatter of 
the mouth-piece on the floor, looked up at 
his daughter. ‘*Have you found it at 
last?’ he asked eagerly, misled by the 
sudden, inexplicable radiance of her face. 
Then his gaze fell on the hand Leonard 
still held in his. ‘* What does this mean, 
Lillian ?’’ he demanded angrily. ‘‘ What 
right has this man to hold your hand ?”’ 

Leonard looked around the store, at the 
embroideries, the ancient pottery, and the 
spinning wheel; and then at the blazing 
bead work on the mahogany table. ‘‘ ‘The 
best right of all,’’ he began. 

But his only hearer were the girl herself, 
whose hand nestled closer in his, and’ the 
quaint antiques, now losing outline in the 
twilight; for the bead dealer, old, yellow, 
haggard and oblivious, was once more in- 
tent upon the problem of the iridescent 
maze, 


the 
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ME NERAL Manager Graham 

f of the International and 
Universal Match Corpora- 
tion, commonly known as 
the match trust, stood look- 
ing at thetape, as it ran 
from the stock ticker, with a troubled 
expression on his face. Already that 
day it marked a decline of five points 
in the stock of his great company. ‘That 
drop meant a loss of a round million dol- 
lars in the market value of the twenty mil- 
lion dollar stock. Also it might mean the 
loss of his position. Already some of the 
directors were beginning to complain that 
he was a poor manager. 

An office boy laid the evening paper on 
Graham’s desk and the general manager 
walked over and picked it up. <A_ sensa- 
tional heading on the first page caught his 
eye. ‘* To fight the Trust,’ it said. ‘‘ In- 
dependent Match Company of Manotow- 
ish Opens Local Headquarters. Big Drop 
in ‘Trust Securities and a Bitter Struggle 
in Prospect.’’ ' 

For three years the Independent Match 
Company had been a thorn in the side of 
Graham. Within a month of the absorp- 
tion of all the existing match factories by 
the International and Universal Corpora- 
tion the Independent company had opened 
its plant up in the saw mill country of Wis- 
consin where the raw material for its prod- 
uct was cheap and plentiful. From the 
first and up to the present it had con- 
fined its efforts in the line of selling to 
the State of Graham had 
started in to fight it from the moment he 
first saw the announcement of its incor- 


Wisconsin. 
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poration. He had cut prices on matches 
publicly and had given large secret rebates 
to jobbers buying in car load lots. Every 
move he made had been immediately met 
by the Independent Company. Sometimes, 
indeed, his moves had been anticipated. 
And every time he struck a blow at the 
Independent there had come, from some 
mysterious source, a fierce attack on the 
stock of his company, both on the New 
York and Chicago exchanges. It was the 
most puzzling and aggravating competition 
he had ever been called on to meet. 

President Oldham, of the International 
and Universal corporation, walked into Gra- 
ham’s office. Oldham was a corporation 
lawyer, who had drifted into the promoting 
of large corporations. He was also known 
as a daring stock exchange operator. 
Graham appealed to him. 

‘« We’ ve got to do something to those In- 
dependent people up at Manotowish,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ They’re simply raising the devil 
with us. Preferred is down five points again 
to-day and the Independent announces 
they are going to open local offices.’’ 

‘*T wouldn’t worry about them,’’ an- 
swered Oldham, flipping the ashes from his 
long black cigar. ‘They’ve only got a 
capital of two hundred thousand dollars 
and they’re sure to go broke soon.”’ 

‘« They’ ve been going ahead steadily for 
three years now,’’ said Graham, ‘and in- 
stead of busting they’re opening up new 
territory all the time.’’ 

‘Well, go after ’em then. 
’em. Sue the company. 
ual stockholders. 
Give ’em H—1.” 


Go after 
Sue the individ- 
Cut prices some more. 
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Oldham went out of the offices of the 
International and Universal and dropped 
in presently at the private room of the 
senior member of a big firm on the stock 
exchange. 

‘*T suppose you bought me that Inter- 
national and Universal stock on the break 
to-day ?’’ he said. 

‘*Yes,’’ the broker answered. ‘‘We 
got it at the low point. ‘The ten thousand 
shares you had sold short show you a 
profit of six dollars a share.’’ 

‘* Well, you can buy me twice as much 
now and hold it for a ten point raise,’’ or- 
dered Oldham. 

Jacobson, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the International, came into Gen- 
eral Manager Graham’s office shortly after 
President Oldham had gone out. Jacob- 
son represented the solid financial interests 
in the directorate. He had been put in 
his present position to watch Oldham and 
see that he did not make a stock market 
football of the stock of the corporation. 
He ‘listened to what Graham had to say 
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and to the advice given by Oldham and 
sat a few minutes, afterwards, saying noth- 
ing and artistically blowing smoke rings 
through his nose. 

** 1 see,’’ he said finally. ‘* Well you 
just turn the preparation of those suits 
against the Independent over to Lawyer 
Thomas and I’ll go and see him. ‘There 
isn’t any great hurry about starting them. 
I’d rather have our stock stay down where 
it is now for a while anyhow. I’m tired of 
these sudden ups and downs. When we 
land on the Independent company the next 
time [ want to put them clear out of busi- 
ness. I’m tired of these stock jobbing 
four flushes. What do you think about 
turning Peter Potter loose on the job ?’’ 

‘ll go and see Potter to-morrow,’’ 
said Graham, ‘‘if you say so. He’s an 
expensive proposition, though, you know.’’ 

‘‘Well, so are these five point drops 
in our stock, You just let Potter go after 
the Independent people. And whatever 
you do, don’t say a word about it to a 
soul. Oldham musn’t suspect it.’’ 


“I can't figure out where they get it from.’ 
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The office boy brought in a later edition 
of an evening paper. Jacobson picked it 
up. ‘* Well, he hasn’t wasted any time, 
has he?’’ he said presently pointing out to 
Graham an interview with President Old- 
ham, in which the latter declared war to 
the knife on the Independent Company. 
‘«T have given orders,’’ President Oldham 
declared, ‘‘to have suits started for in- 
fringement of our patents and large dam- 
ages against the officers and directors of 
the Independent Company. ‘The Inter- 
national and Universal Match Corporation 
will follow the most vigorous course possi- 
ble in protecting the interests of its stock- 
holders.’’ 

‘¢Well,’’ said Jacobson shortly, ‘* nobody 
on the street will pay any attention to that 
anyhow, until either you or | confirm it. 
And that’s just what we won't do. It’s 
about time the old man was left holding 
the bag.”’ 

Next afternoon Graham went over to the 
office of Peter Potter. It was located on 
the nineteenth floor above the ground in 
the mysterious and lonely jungles of the 
great Astoria skyscraper. ‘*P. Potter, 
Real Estate,’’ was the simple sign on the 
office door. Before now a real 
has covered a multitude of 
sins. 

An old colored man in 
buttons took Graham’s card 
into the inner office, into 
which Graham was present- 
ly ushered. Peter Potter 
was standing in the center 
of the room when he en- 
tered. Potter greeted his 
caller with a nod, but did 
not offer to sit down. He 
was a tall, slender man, 
with a long, lean, clean- 
shaven face and_ broad 
shoulders. Although the 
two were alone in the room 
Graham talked in a low 
tone, inaudible a few feet 
away. As for Potter, he 
stood sideways to his caller 
and listened, saying no- 
thing more than ‘‘yes’’ 
or ‘‘indeed”’ at long in- 
tervals and looking stead- 
ily out of the window, 
where, the tower- 
ing roofs, the signal smokes 


estate sign 


above 





“is perfectiy simple.” 
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of the savages of commerce waved and 
fluttered in the breeze from the lake. 

As Potter listened he rocked to and fro, 
from heels to toes, like some great bird 
about to take flight for its distant eyrie. 
His eyes were round and bright and fierce 
like an eagle’s and when he shrugged his 
broad shoulders and sunk his head down 
between them the resemblance was still 
stronger. 

‘*So that’s the situation,’’ Graham was 
saying. ‘* The Independent people seem 
to have plenty of money. And I can’t 
figure out where they get it from.’’ 

‘*Qldham has plenty of ready cash, 
hasn’t he ?’’ asked Potter casually. 

“Oh, yes,’’ answered Grahath, ‘he’s 
got! money, all right, but [ should think 
he’d hardly dare—’’ 

‘‘Dare! my dear boy,’’ interrupted Pot- 
ter. ‘‘Why, it’s just a part of the game.’’ 

‘Well, anyhow, we want to turn the 
case over to you. How soon can you let 
me know? Ill call you up to-morrow, if 
you please.”’ 

‘“*Call me up?’’ questioned Potter, 
‘*Do you think I do business over the tel- 
ephone? If you'll drop in about five 
o’clock I may be able to tell you whether 


’ 


I’ll undertake to handle 
the case.’’ 

Graham looked round 
the great, bare room. 


There was no typewriter, 
no busy bookkeepers, no 
\\ telephone booth, none ot 


the usual machinery ot 
business. Nothing was in 


sight but Potter’s flat-top- 
ped desk, unlittered with 
papers, and two wooden 
chairs. The working plant 
of Peter Potter, business 
privateer, was plainly lo- 
cated under his derby hat. 

‘*T’ll call at five to-mor- 
row,’’ said Graham as he 
left the room. 

Peter Potter sent his 
colored man out with in- 
structions to buy a dozen 
boxes of matches made by 
the Independent Match 
Company. 

‘‘Be sure and get the 
Independent matches,”’ 
said Potter, ‘‘and get a 
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dozen boxes in the original wrapper. I 
must have them in the unbroken wrapper.;’ 

Potter took the bundle of matches home 
with him that evening to his bachelor 
apartment on the North side. He weht 
directly to the kitchen and put away the 
bundle, unwrapped. 

‘*Be sure and leave that bundle where 
I have put it until morning,’’ he said to 
his Chinese butler. 

Next morning, after a leisurely break- 
fast, he went out into the kitchen and got 
the bundle, untouched. He carried it 
into his living room, tore the paper and 
opened a box of matches. He took a 
match from the box and struck it on the 
side. It did not light. He tried a dozen 
more. Not one of them would light. He 
emptied the box of matches onto a sheet 
of white paper and laid it outside the 
window on a case originally made for print- 
ing photographs, where the sun would fall 
full upon it all the morning. 

Then he lay down on a couch in the 
front room and started to re-read ‘The 
Three Guardsmen’”’ for the twentieth time. 
Towards noon he roused himself, went to 
the window and took in the paper on which 
the matches had been exposed. The paper 
felt hot to the touch, so fervid had been 
the rays of the sun. 

He tried to strike 
the matches. Not 
work, Something resembling a_ smile 
passed over Potter’s face. 

‘¢Tt’s perfectly simple,’’ he said. 

That evening at 5 o’clock Graham, 
General Manager of the International and 
Universal, was ushered into Potter’s pri- 
vate office. 

Potter was standing up, leaning forward 
over one side of his desk, his right elbow 
on its top and his face supported on his 
right hand. He was staring out of the 
window and with his right forefinger beat- 
ing a regular tattoo against the side of his 
beak-like nose. 

‘¢T shall want twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars down,’’ said Peter Potter, presently. 
‘¢ And fifty thousand dollars more when 
the Independent company goes into the 
hands of a receiver. And it will take at 
least ninety days, perhaps longer, to get 
results. ’’ 

‘* That’s a big 
Graham. 

**So are 


of 


of them would 


a dozen or more 
one 


fee, Mr. Potter,’’ said 


the chances I take,’’ Potter 
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the junior member and active mana 


answered. ‘‘If it wasn’t to teach Oldham 
a lesson I wouldn’t care about fooling with 
at al.”* 

** And are you sure about it ?”’ 

** Well, now look here, if you have any 
doubts you’d better handle the thing your- 
self.’’ 

The next day Jacobson, chairman of the 
board of directors of the International and 
Universal corporation, drew twenty-five 
thousand dollars from his personal account, 
and Graham took the money over to Pot- 
ter’s office. 

‘* And now, I don’t care to see you or 
hear from you until the failure of the In- 


dependent company is announced,’’ said 
Potter. ‘*It will be three months from 
now at the shortest.’’ 

The same afternoon Peter Potter took 
the train for Milwaukee, where he put up 
at a leading club. During the evening 
there came into the library where Potter 
was sitting the junior member and active 


manager of a large jobbing firm in the 
grocery line. He did not seem to be 
especially glad to see Potter, nor did the 
latter display any surprising warmth in 
greeting the wholesale merchant For all 
that the two men sat down side by side and 


talked together for an hour over a cigar 
and a highball or two. 

‘*If you follow my directions,’’ Potter 
said, ‘it’s perfectly safe. There isn’t 
a chance against you. Here’s five thou- 
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sand down and the minute you get all the 
goods out I’ll pay you twenty-five thousand 
dollars more.’’ 

‘The jobber walked home that night with 
his head in a whirl. 

‘¢ That Potter,’’ he said slowly to him- 
self, shaking his head, half in admiration 
and half in something like fear. ‘* That 
Potter! He’s a very devil !’”’ 

Potter went straight back to Chicago. 
During the next week the Independent 
Match company received an order from the 
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market. A few more sales like that re- 
ported to Parsons & Taft would certainly 
cause a big drop in the trust stock. He 
would play that end of the game to his 
own profit. 

It happened strangely enough that on 
the day the five car loads of matches were 
received in Milwaukee the house of Par- 
sons & Taft found itself with a strike of 
freight handlers on its hands. A great lot 
of goods were coming in at the same time 
and Mr. Taft was obliged to assume per- 


' 
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That letter was only the start. 


jobbing house of Parsons & ‘Taft in Mil- 
waukee, the biggest house in its line in the 
State and one with which the Independent 
people had never before been able to do 
any business. ‘The order called for five 
car loads of matches and the managers of 
the Independent company were overjoyed, 
President Oldham of the Universal heard 
of it and ordered his brokers to sell out 
the twenty thousand shares of Univer- 
sal stock they had bought for him. The 
deal netted him a slight loss, but he saw 
great opportunities on the other side of the 


sonal direction in handling them. In ad- 
dition to its regular store the firm con- 
ducted a large cold storage warehouse and 
in the confusion incident to the strike a 
good many errors were made. Goods which 
should have been sent to the cold storage 
plant were sent to the store and vice versa. 

The strike lasted only forty-eight hours. 
Then things took their normal course 
again and peace and quict settled down 
over the whole tangled situation. 

About forty days went by. Then all the 
traveling salesmen of Parson & Taft, who 
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covered the States of Wisconsin, Iowa and 
Minnesota in their journeyings, began to 
sell independent matches to the retail deal- 
ers. They met the cut rates made by the 
salesmen of the Trust and appealed to the 
sympathies of the rural dealers to patron- 
ize an independent. ‘They were successful. 

At least one dealer in almost every town 


in the three States ordered anti-trust 
matches. The goods were shipped. 


One week later, ‘Taft, of Parsons & Taft, 
found a letter in his morning’s mail which 
caused him to suppress a smile. It came 
from a retail grocer at Beloit, Wis. 


Parsons & Taft; Gents: The Independent 
matches you sold me are no good. The 
things won't even light. Everybody I 
sold them to has brought ‘em back. I won't 
pay for them. You can get what's left of 
them whenever you want to. 

Yours truly, 
C. B. BricGs. 





That letter was only the start. Every 
mail thereafter brought similar letters, in- 
creasing in number and in bitterness. 

‘*T don’t like the trust worth a cent,’’ 
wrote one man from up in the big woods 
country, ‘*but a match that won’t light 
until you hold it in the fire for half a min- 
ute ain’t any better.’’ 

Taft, of Parsons & Taft, waited until he 
had about three hundred such letters. 
Then he had copies made and sent them 
all in one batch to the headquarters of the 
Independent Company at Manotowish. At 
the same time he had himself interviewed 
in an apparently reluctant way on the sub- 
ject. He had had hopes, he said, that in the 
Independent Company the match trust 
might find a successful rival, but it was 
unfortunately apparent that the product of 
the Independent Company was not to be 
relied upon. He went on to tell the story 
of his experience with the five carloads 
and the protesting letters from retail mer- 
chants who had bought the matches. 

Copies of this interview, marked, found 
their way into the mails addressed to the 
main offices of the International and Uni- 
versal Match Corporation, to its officers 
personally, and to every jobber and whole- 
saler in the State who dealt in matches. 

As one result the stock of the Interna- 
tional and Universal Corporation went up 
ten points over night. ‘That sudden rise 
cost President Oldham fifty thousand dol- 
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lars and made him furious with anger. 

The same day he got a letter from his rep- 
resentative in the Independent Company. 

‘*We have got to have at least one hun- 
dred thousand dollars in cash at once,’’ he 
wrote. ‘‘ For the last fortnight our travel- 
ing men have not been able to get a single 
order from a jobber or wholesaler, and we 
are deluged with kicking letters from retail- 
ers all over three States. Of course, our 
goods are just as good as they ever were, 
and as soon as we discover what kind of a 
job has been put up on uswe shall be able 
to go ahead again. Meanwhile we've got 
to have the cash towork on. | can’t ima- 
gine who put up the job on us or how it 
was done. Can you throw any light on 
the subject ?”’ 

Oldham thought a minute. Then he 
struck the table with his fist. ‘‘I’ll bet Peter 
Potter is at the bottom of this,’’ he said 
with an oath. The reflection did not seem 
to quiet his apprehensions. He knew 
something, as did most men in a large way 
of business, of Potter’s methods and of his 
unfailing success. Like all successful gam- 
blers, Oldham prided himself on his ability 
to resist throwing good money after bad. 
Presently he called up his Independent 
manager on the long distance telephone. 

‘*T got your letter,’’ said Oldham, ‘‘and 
I’m all through. I won’t put up another 
cent. I haven’t got it to spare. You'll 
have to do the best you can without me.’’ 

Then Oldham hurried out and bought 
International and Universal stock for a raise. 

Within the week the Independent Match 
Company went into the hands of a receiver. 
The day after its suspension was announced 
General Manager Graham of the Interna- 
tional took the final payment of fifty thou- 
sand dollars over to Peter Potter. 

‘¢T wish,” said Graham, ‘‘that you’d 
give me an inkling of how you worked it.”’ 

‘‘Nope,’’ said Potter. ‘‘ Not a word. 
It’s a professional secret. What would 
become of my business if I told everything 
I knew ?”’ 

So Graham went out unsatisfied, and 
Potter, leaning back in his desk-chair, in- 
dulged in a little self-glorification 

‘« Any fool could have got up a compli- 
cated plan for fighting the Independent,’’ 
he said with a chuckle, ‘‘ but it took a 
genius, by Gad, to think of anything 
so simple as putting five carloads of their 
matches on ice for thirty days.’’ 
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Mel TY years ago a boy who 
@ displayed abilities of an un- 
usual order, or who 
supposed by his relatives 
to possess such, was at once 
destined by those admiring 
relatives for one of the three professions: 
law, medicine, or the ministry, and in 
the majority of cases, the latter, where- 
upon he eventually became a_ citizen 
of importance and weight in the commu- 
nity, and like Mrs. Stowe’s puritan Uncle 
Abel, ‘‘ the most perpendicular, rectangu- 
lar, upright, downright good man that ever 
lived,’’ at least in the opinion of those 
same relatives. 

At the present day the same conditions 
to a great extent prevail in the country, de- 
spite the fact that within twenty years so 
many new professions have opened the 
doors of usefulness to our boys. It is 
owing to this fact alone that the profession 


was 





of law in the country is not over- 
crowded. 
Law is still the favored profession in 


the country, because it offers more oppor- 
tunities for advancement than any other 
profession. 

A lawyer, especially a young lawyer, can 
take advantage of all the opportunities that 
come to him. He may be a _ business 
man and he will be a better lawyer and 
his business talents will win a_ certain 
clientéle of the most desirable kind. He 
may even have a mercantile or other busi- 
ness of his own, without greatly impar- 
ing his usefulness as a lawyer, apart from 
the time necessarily spent on his business 
venture. 

He may be, and in a very large percent- 
age of cases is somewhat of a politician, and 
may command a large following and con- 
siderable patronage, for in the country 
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towns every man is at least interested 
local politics, and ready to consult the 
Squire on all matters of local importance. 

And the life of a country lawyer is vastly 
interesting. Unlike the city lawyer, he 
seldom specializes. The only tendency in 
that direction is in probate practice and 
the settlement of estates. But the country 
lawyer is a lawyer of general practice. To- 
day he may be closeted with a group of 
business men, steering them through the 
intricacies of business incorporation. To- 
morrow he may be absorbed in the affairs 
of an insolvent debtor, or taking depo- 
sitions in a personal damage case. This 
morning he appears before Justice Peaslee 
in a neighboring town to defend a respon- 
dent from the consequences of a ‘‘most 
unjust and unrighteous,’’ to quote his 
own words, charge; this afternoon he ap- 
pears in the local police court and acts as 
counsel for the State in the prosecution 
of an habitual drunkard. Next week he 
argues a question of importance before 
the Supreme Court, or spends the entire 
week in trying a jury case in the Super- 
ior. 

In depicting the life of a country lawyer 
it is well to commence with a brief men 
tion of the course of study and the life 
of a law student in the country. Not 
the finished product of the law schools, 
but the student who enters the office of 
some country practitioner, and pays for 
the privilege of using his library and 
picking up such information as he may, 
by sweeping out the office, dusting the 
books, building the fires, copying docu 
ments, typewriting and such other services 
as may be useful to his patron. 

I was unfortunate enough to secure ad- 
mission to the office of a very aged lawyer 
who had long before given up active prac- 
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tice, but who retained his office ostensi- 
bly for the purpose of consultation with 
the few aged clients who still confided 
their troubles to him, but practically as 
a comfortable nook in which he habitually 
indulged in protracted and sonorous slum- 
bers. 

I say, unfortunate, for while the old 
lawyer was one of the most delightful old 
gentlemen one could meet, the dullness of 
the life there was most depressing, and the 
idea of the business of a country lawyer, 
gained from his practice, was misleading in 
the extreme. 

Still, even there, amusing and interesting 
things occasionally happened. I will men- 
tion just one. The old Squire, as he was 
called, although an octogenarian, was very 
proud, proud even to sinfulness, of his 
ability to read without glasses, and of his 
perfect hearing. One day the door opened 
and a very old, bent, grizzled farmer came 
in. Leaning his ox-goad against the wall 
and unwinding fold after fold of a long red 
and white scarf from around his scraggy 
and whiskered throat, he “ook a seat as 
near the old Squire as possible, leaned for- 
ward and vociferated, ‘* Mawnin, Squire!”’ 

The old Squire winced a bit, then form- 
ing a trumpet with both hands to his mouth 
he shouted, ‘‘ Morning, sir!”’ 

The visitor, in his turn, seemed a little 
surprised, but again leaned forward and 
bellowed in a voice that shook the windows, 
‘<I called to consult ye, Squire, about a 
p’int of law!’ This time the old Squire 
dodged, and then, half rising and approach- 
ing the visitor’s ear, yelled in a voice that 
could have been heard the length of the 
street, ‘‘What ye yelling at me like that 
for? I ain’t deef!’’ 

‘‘Neither be I, I'd have ye know,’’ 
roared the visitor defiantly, throwing him- 
self back in his chair. 

The situation was too much for me and 
I hurriedly left the room, leaving them 
glowering at each other like two indignant 
old mummies. 

At the end of three years’ study the 
candidates are examined before a commit- 
tee appointed by the Supreme Court, and 
composed of three attorneys recognized for 
their scholarly attainments and legal knowl- 
edge. 

If he has been reasonably diligent he 
passes his examinations successfully, and 
after taking and subscribing the prescribed 
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oath in open court, is then entitled to 
practice in all the State courts, to be de- 
scribed in all writs against him as Esquire 
instead of Yeoman, and to display a brand 
new tin sign with the comforting words:— 


— Dor, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


and if he is abreast of the times, he will 
violate tradition and awaken local contro- 
versy by spelling it ‘* Counselor.’ 

The first business our young lawyer is 
likely to have is to bring suit on small col- 
lections in the Justice Courts, or to prose- 
cute or defend some petty criminal. 

The Justice Courts, which have a very 
irregular and precarious business, come 
into existence in the following way: Any 
adult male, of good moral character, who 
has committed no such serious breach of 
the law as to get to the ears of the chief 
executive of the State, can petition that 
official for his appointment as Justice of the 
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He pays for the privilege by sweeping oul 
the office. 
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Peace. He generally has no difficulty in 
appending a few signatures to his petition, 
which is then forwarded to His Excellency 
the Governor and the Honorable Council, 
and these eminent gentlemen, learning 
from the petition that ‘‘the public good 
requires the appointment of a Justice of the 
Peace and Quorum in the town of E . 
and your petitioners hereby recommend 
the appointment of Ezekiel J. Mulleinleaf,”’ 
at once feel that the public good must be 
in an extremely shaky condition, and hav- 
ing the welfare of E—— in their hearts, at 
once reestablish the equilibrium of the 
public good by appointing Ezekiel J. Mul- 
leinleaf to the desired position. 

Ezekiel then receives from the State Sec- 
retary his commission, whereupon the 
official oath is administered by two full- 
fledged justices, ‘‘ umus quorum,’ and a 
slight pecuniary consideration in the shape 
of one dollar in the lawful money of the 
United States is sent to the secretary, and 
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Ezekiel finds himself clothed with very 
considerable powers. 

Ezekiel may now issue a warrant for 
town meeting or for school meeting or may 
upon proper petition call upon delinquent 
corporations to make good their failure to 
hold their annual meetings; may marry and 
give in marriage; ‘‘may upon a view of a 
breach of the peace or other transgression 
of the law proper for his cognizance, com- 
mand any officer or other person to arrest, 
bring before him, and detain the offender, 
until a complaint can be made against 
him.’’ But his chief field of action may be 
and frequently is the trial of civil causes, in 
which the Great and General Court has 
been graciously pleased to limit his juris- 
diction to cases in which the amount in 
controversy does not exceed thirteen dol- 
lars and thirty-three cents, and in which 
the title to real estate is not brought in 
question. 

He also tries such criminal action, fol- 





He habitually indulged in sonorous slumbers. 
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lowing the language of the statutes, ‘‘ where 
the punishment is by fine not exceeding 
twenty dollars, or by imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding six months, or both.’’ ‘The 
Supreme Court, however, by a decision 
rendered in 1898, still further clipped the 
wings of ambitious justices by limiting their 
jurisdiction in criminal cases to a fine not 
exceeding ten dollars and imprisonment not 
exceeding six months. 

I well remember one case before a jus- 
tice in which I acted as respondent’s coun- 
sel in a criminal action, and in which an 
older and well-known attorney was my op- 
ponent. As I thought then, and as I know 
now, the law and the evidence was well in 
favor of my client, and at the close of 
the arguments, I looked with great confi- 
dence for a prompt acquittal. Judge of my 
astonishment when my unfortunate client 
was found guilty and sentenced to thirty 
days in jail. I promptly entered an appeal 
and furnished sureties to prosecute the 
same. Before I left the court-room, the 
Justice took occason to take me aside and 
say, ‘* Young man, I kinder thought ye 
ware right, but I knowed Judge W 
(naming my opponent) is a sight older’n 
you be, and a sight better lawyer ’n you be, 
and so of course, I gin him judgment.’’ 

If there is a police court in the town in 
which our young friend has his office, he 
probably will be employed in defenses both 
civil and criminal, in which he will experi- 
ence the varying fortunes of war, which 
will tend to teach him to prepare his cases, 
keep his temper and speak on his feet. 

He will after a time be employed to 
prove wills and draw petitions in probate 
court and will be brought in contact with 
a class of business simple, dignified and re- 
munerative. 

The first time our young friend is called 
upon to make a Superior Court writ he 
feels the dignity of middle age with the 
timorous uncertainty of the tyro. 

He looks up all precedents within reach, 
pulls down his text-books relating to the 
subject, consults books of forms, copies, 
erases, interlineates, recopies, looks up 
some more authorities, copies some more, 
and finally having completed it to his satis- 
faction, delivers it to the sheriff for service 
having, in all probability, forgotten to en- 
dorse it, in which case his writ is quashed, 
his client disgusted, and himself humili- 
ated. 
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“We 


are ready, your Ff 


If on the other hand he has forgotten 
none of the technical requisites, and the 
writ is entered and the case called for trial, 
he answers the call of the case with a very 
squeaky proclamation that ‘‘ We are ready, 
your Honor,’’ and goes trembling forth to 
do battle with an experienced duelist. 

I could mention one young lawyer whose 
courage so completely failed him at the call 
of his first case that he took a non-suit 
rather than try the case, paid the amount 
of the claim to his client and 
of the action to his opponent, and all out 


the costs 


of his own pocket, and to this day his 
client believes that the superior abifity 
of this young lawyer, who is now a mid- 


dle-aged attorney, drove the defendant to 
a prompt settlement. 


The Court is always courteous to a 
young lawyer who honestly tries to pre- 
pare his case, but it sometimes takes the 
opportunity to point a moral in a way one 
seldom forgets. A young vyer had 
brought a certain action which under the 
agreed statement of facts would not lie. 
Upon confidently stating the he was 
interrupted by the Court 0 said, 


‘« Mr. —— there are twenty-four cases in 


the State reports alone which hold the con- 


trary to be the law. With some of these 
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With tact she can be gotten rid of. 


cases you should be familiar. 
Call the next case.’’ 

It is safe to say that the young man pre- 
pared his next case with care. 

The young lawyer will meet with an 
amusing variety of litigants. 

He will not have been in practice a week 
before an indignant woman of the lower 
class will rush into his office and hysteri- 
cally inform him that Mike Casey’s wife 
called her a blankity, dashed, dash, and 
she wants her to prove it. With tact she 
can be gotten rid of without violence or 
subsequent trouble. 

He will also meet the man whose last 
lawyer ‘‘sold him out,’’ and he wants to 
‘* find an honest lawyer, if such a thing ex- 
ists.’’ ‘This is not a case for tact, but a 
prompt refusal to take his case will save a 
deal of trouble. 

The man who ‘‘ Will spend a thousand 
dollars before he will submit to such an 
outrage,’’ flourishes exceedingly in the 
vicinity of lawyers’ offices, and our young 
friend will soon meet him. Let him not 
take this gentleman’ s protestations too seri- 
ously, for he will find that fifty ‘cents is 


Non-suit. 
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about the limit of his liberality in matters 
of legal expense. 

He will make the acquaintance of the 
man who will wish to know what he will 
charge him for a little advice. Let him 
give this man the best seat in the office, 
for he expects to pay for what he gets, and 
will prove a good client, 

He will meet the client who will state 
his case, receive his advice, pay for it, call 
for a receipt, get it, rise to depart, stop, 
ask four or five more questions, for which 
latter advice he will express his profound 
thanks as he bows himself out, thereby 
getting about five times what he has paid 
for. 

He will early fall in with that ubiquitous 
person who will tell him that he has had a 
wager with a friend in relation to a point 
of law, and that while the matter is one of 
very little importance, still he feels that he 
is right, and would like a legal opinion, 
which he receives and for which he bestows 
patronizing thanks. 

Our friend is wise if he answers all these 
questions to the best of his ability, courte- 
ously and frankly, but when that person 
comes in, as he assuredly will, who states 
his case exactly contrary to the facts and 
then, having received his advice, informs 
him that he has purposely stated the facts 
wrong with the intention of seeing whether 
his advice corresponds to that of lawyer 
B , the time for instant and vigorous 
action has arrived. 

I was once an amused spectator of 
a case of such vigorous action in the 
office next to mine. ‘The lawyer occupy- 
ing this office was a rather small, nervous 
and wiry man, with just enough red in his 
hair to indicate a quick temper. 

There happened to be a most pestiferous 
litigant who had in turn employed and dis- 
missed almost all the county lawyers, and 
had in turn blamed them all for unsuccess- 
ful litigation. It appeared that he had 
called to remonstrate with my friend, had 
been invited to leave, and had ‘* stood 
upon the order of his going.’’ 

My attention was first attracted by hear- 
ing lurid language from my _ neighbor’s 





room, and on going hastily to the landing, 
the door of his office flew open and dis- 
closed my learned brother in desperate 
conflict with the veteran litigant. 

The veteran had the advantage of weight 
and reach, but my brother lawyer was fight- 
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ing for a glorious cause, to preserve the sanc- 
tity of our offices. It was catch-as-catch- 
can, collar-and-elbow, and Graeco-Roman 
all inone. Half Nelsons, grapevine twists, 
hammer locks, twitches, trips and cross- 
buttocks were tried and broken in bewil- 
dering rapidity, until the representative of 
law and order gained a double strangle 
lock and cast the veteran forth heels over 
head, threw his old plug hat after him, and 
slammed the door, while I retired to my 
office refreshed and invigorated over so 
unusual and marvelous an occurrence, and 
delighted with the unimpeachable evidence 
of my brother’s physical, as I had previ- 
ously received equally strong evidence of 
his mental, power. 

One most fascinating feature in the gen- 
eral practice of a country lawyer is the 
almost infinite variety of his experience, 
humorous and pathetic. 

He is called to the bedside of the sick 
and dying to make wills and to arrange 
their business affairs, and frequently is 
called to defend the testaments so made, 
through long and bitter litigation in which 
family secrets are ruthlessly exposed, and 
the unrelenting bitterness peculiar to ‘‘ fam- 
ily rows’’ blocks every well-meant effort 
of the counsel to effect an amicable adjust- 
ment. 

That sometimes bitter litigation between 
relatives arises over nothing the following 
incident will show: I was once called in 
haste to the bedside of an old lady who 
had for many years occupied a house in a 
certain back street, and was supposed to 
be wealthy. She was very ill, but rallied 
sufficiently to make a comprehensive will, 
in which she bequeathed her entire prop- 
erty to certain cousins several degrees re- 
moved, made no bequests to nearer rela- 
tives, and named a prominent citizen as 
executor, to whom I delivered the will. 

She died a few days later, and the bene- 
ficiaries, in grateful appreciation of her 
generous bequests, provided her with a 
funeral of so gorgeous a nature as to eclipse 
anything that part of the town had wit- 
nessed in a generation. 

After the funeral the executor retained 
me to prove the will. On offering the will 
for probate I found numerous caveats 
lodged by the slighted relatives. This 
necessitated publication and probate in sol 
emn form, and when the day of hearing 
came a formidable array of counsel and 
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a stony-visaged assemblage of contestants 
glared at one another from the opposite 
sides of the room. 

The will was probated without much 
difficulty, the counsel for the contestants 
reserving most of their ammunition for 
the Superior Court, upon their appeal. 

Considerably difficulty was experienced 
in securing the appointment of a special 
administrator to care for the property 
during the litigation, but after a somewhat 
acrimonious discussion, the Court took the 
matter into his own hands and appointed 
a suitable man, who forthwith filed his 
bond, received his commission and started 
to reduce the assets to possession. 

Judge of his astonishment, and of the 
dismay and disgust of the claimants and 
the amusement of the lawyers, when he 
found that the dwelling of the testatrix 
reverted at her decease to a third party, 
and that beyond a few articles of house- 
hold furniture and the few clothes she 
wore, she had left absolutely nothing of 
value. 

The objectors promptly repudiated or at- 
tempted to repudiate their attorney’s 
claims for services, with very little success, 





Will spend a thousand dollars before he 
will submit to such an outra 








Rallied sufficiently to make a comprehensive will, 


however; the beneficiaries did the same 
with the expenses of the funeral, with 
an equal want of success; and all hands 
united in laying the blame upon me for 
drawing the will. 

Another amusing episode in relation to 
the drafting of a will happened in a neigh- 
boring town. A certain lawyer, famed for 
high charges, had incurred the enmity of 
an old lady on account of the same. Wish- 
ing to get even with him she consulted him 
about drafting her will. As she was a very 
wealthy old lady without near relatives, she 
had many charitable associations to bene- 
fit, and the accurate draft of the will re- 
quired much patience, skill and _ time. 
Among the provisions she made a gener- 
ous bequest to this lawyer and nominated 
him executor. After the execution of the 
will she called for her bill, whereupon the 
lawyer, with the vision of ample fees in the 
prospective settlement of the estate, and 
the memory of the generous bequest, told 
the old lady that under the circumstances 
he should charge nothing, but finally to 
satisfy her business scruples, made out a re- 
ceipt in full to date for one dollar, whereas 
the smallest sum he could have properly 
charged would have been one hundred 
dollars. 

The old lady marched home with her will, 
set herself to work, copied it out carefully 
word for word, leaving out the bequest to 
the lawyer and nominating a new executor. 

In the course of time she died, and the 
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disgust of the lawyer at the contents of the 
will was so great that he inadvertently let 
out the secret, to the huge delight of his 
brother lawyers, 

A lawyer is expected to take an active 
part in the affairs of his town, to advise 
the selectmen, and to appear before 
the supervisors of the check-list of various 
towns, where the most heated and acri- 
monious contests are made over the eligi- 
bility of some aspirant for the honor of en- 
rollment among the legal voters of that 
town. 

In personal damage cases he meets and 
frequently vanquishes the expert witness, 
and occasionally, but very seldom, suffers 
defeat at that gentleman’s hands. Should 
the expert witness be a physician, he care- 
fully posts himself in the technical and 
always ponderous language of the craft, 
and when the witness speaks of the ‘‘ Des- 
sication of the synovial lubricant of the 
patella,’’ if he is a gentleman as_ all 
lawyers should be, he good-naturedly asks, 
‘‘ Doctor, I may be a little dense, but if 
you mean by that that the plaintiff has a stiff 
knee, would it not be as well to say so in 
as many words ?”’ 

If on the other hand he is not agentle- 
man, or is indiscreet enough to try and 
play to the grand-stand, he makes a futile 
attempt to cope with the expert witness 
on his own ground, andnot infrequently 
comes a cropper and injures his own case. 

Perhaps the best witness one can meet is 
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the good-natured fat man, who views mat- up litigation. If he does he is as much a 
ters through the saine rose-colored specta- nuisance and a pest, whatever his ability, as 
cles as Dickens’ Cherryble brothers. the ill-balanced justice before mentioned, 
One witness | have in mind—a ruddy- and does not have the respect ¢ of his 


faced, good-natured, white-haired — but 
sturdy old man—astonished and convulsed courts look 
those present by vociferating, ‘*‘ H—I, yes!’ picion. 


clients, while his brother attorneys and the 


upon him with marked sus 


in answer to the first question, and ** H—I, If he is upright, courteous, just and fair- 
no!’’ in answer to the second, when he minded, he will make a living and occupy 
was cautioned by the court, who had a respectable position, although he may 
great difficulty in preserving a decorous have a very moderate ability. For, given 
face in view of the utter unconsciousness common sense and a fair knowledge of legal 


of the old gentleman of any intentional 


principles, any man can attain moderate 
offense. 


success in the country. 


Even our friend sometimes forgets him- If in addition to the above qualities he 
self in the heat of argument. On onc _ has abilities of a high degree, he can easily 
occasion, before my police court, a certain be the first man in the community, capable 
lawyer, a most exemplary but nervous man, of doing a vast amount of g to his 
while arguing the utter improbability of the townsmen and of bringing great credit to 


evidence of a certain witness whose testi- his town and his State. ‘Truc h he 
mony was the keystone of his opponent’s may not attain fame. 


case, shouted, while wildly gesticulating, But his 


town, his community, his a 
‘¢Why, d— it all, your Honor, you can- quaintances and friends will have felt his 
not believe that witness.”’ influence, the stimulating influence of a 


The position a country lawyer occupies broad-minded, 
] : } 


l courteous, scholarly man, 
in the community depends entirely upon 


and through him have been benefited. Is 
himself. Hecan make business by stirring not this success ? 








WHEN TIME LAUGHED 
By Edwin L. Sabin 

WAS seventeen, and she For I hastened on so fast 

Blushed and bloomed at twenty-three; My momentum bore me past! 

When I hinted we might wed— And to-day, by anguish ret 
‘*You’re too young for me,’’ she said. See my sad predicament : 
But I thirsted through the years, She’s still ¢wenty-thre e I’ve 
Tortured by my hopes and fears; Waxed sedate at thirty-fi 
And I longed to win her so, And I hear her now avert 


That it must have helped me grow. I am much too ¢e/d for her 
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HEN Charles W. Gordon wrote his 
W first novel and christened it ** Black 
Rock,’’ he looked around for a 
pseudonym to conceal his identity From 
the two words he loves best he created it: 
‘‘Can’’ from Canada and ‘‘nor’’ for 
Northwest, and then he wrote it so illegi- 
bly that his editor spelt it ‘* Connor.’’ 
This seemed a little indefinite, so the editor 
added the euphonious ‘‘ Ralph,’’ and in 
this eccentric way the name Ralph Connor 
born, a name which has become a 
domestic word in the households of Amer- 
ca, 


was 


Gordon is a Calvinist by descent and a 
Scotchman, too. It is a natural combina- 
tion and makes the most durable stuff in 
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the world. Gordon is a minister, too, the 
son of a minister. orn in a Gaelic settle- 
ment in the backwoods of Canada, he was 
educated at the University of ‘Toronto and 
Knox College, where he learned theology 
and football in the proportions which, 
properly mingled, make muscular Christian 
gentlemen. 

His books we all know: ‘* Black Rock,’’ 
‘‘The Sky Pilot,’? and ‘*The Man from 
Glengarry.’’ Now ‘<The Pros 
pector,’’ distinguished by the same sincer 
ity and manly tenderness which drove his 
earlier stories home, but riper in character 
ization and more finished in workmanship. 

‘<The Prospector’’ will continue to run 
through the autumn and early winter. 


comes 











FHE PROSPECTOR 
A Novel 


By Ralph Connor 


Author of “*The Sky Pilot,’’ **Black Rox k,’® Etc. 
WITH AN ILLUSTRATION BY MARTIN JUSTICI 


Synopsis OF First INSTALMENT. Selly and Helen Fairbanks, with Mrs. Macgregor, 


g 
the mother of Shock, the’ Varsity center, and Lloyd, a young theologue, are watching the 
championship Canadian football game between Toronto University and McGill College. 
Toronto is winning until its best half-back, Balfour, ‘‘ the Don,’ goes down in a mighty 


scrimmage. 


CHAPTER II. (Conrinvep) 





iT before the Referee can ‘*T could see his legs. I know his 

respond Shock seizes the boots.’’ 

Don below the waist, lifts It is true hat The Don has a peculiar 

him clear of the mob, and_ toe on his boots. 

trampling on friend and foe **Qh,’’ jeers Campbell  scornfully, 

alike, hurls him over the ‘that’s all rot, you know Huntingdon.”’ 
struggling mass beyond the enemy’s line, ‘‘Look here, Campbell, listen to what 


where he is immediately buried beneath a I say. I want you to remember I am 
swarm of McGill men, who savagely hurl speaking the truth.’’ 


themselves upon him and jam his head Huntingdon’s quiet tone has its effect. 
and body into the turf. ‘*T would never think of challenging 

‘¢He’s in! He’s in!’ shrieks Betty, your word,’’ replies Campbell, ‘‘ but I 
wildly waving her hand. think it is quite impossible that you would 


‘< Will it be a win, think ye?”’ anxiously absolutely know that the Don came to a 
inquires Shock’s mother. ‘‘ It will hardly dead stand.” 


be that, I doubt. But, eh—h, yon’s the **T repeat, I can pick out Balfour’s 
lad.’’ boots from a whole crowd, and I know he 

With difficulty the crowd allow the was brought to a stand. I am prepared” 
Don to rise. When he stands up, to swear that. Can any man swear tothe 
breathless, bleeding at the mouth, but contrary ?’’ 
otherwise sound, the crowd of ’ Varsity ‘¢ Why certainly,’’ cries Campbell, ‘‘half 
admirers go into a riot of rapture, throw- adozen men can. ‘There’s Shock, who 
ing up caps, hugging each other in ecstatic was right behind him.’’ 
war dances, while the team walk quietly But Shock, thus appealed to, hesitates. 
about recovering their wind, and resisting He has an unfortunate conscien: 
the efforts of their friends to elevate ‘*T can’t say for sure,’’ he says, look- 
them. ing piteously at his captain. 

Meantime Huntingdon, the McGill cap- ‘‘Weren’t you moving all the time, 
tain, is protesting to the Referee. Shock ?’’ 

‘¢T claim that ball was fairly held, back ** Well I was shoving all the time!”’ 
there. Balfour was brought to a dead ‘*But hold on,’’ says Huntingdon. 
stand.’’ ‘Will you say that Balfour was never 

‘* How do you know, Huntingdon ?”’ re- brought to a stand? Will you swear 


turns Campbell. ‘‘ Your head was down that ?”’ 
in the scrim.’’ ‘Well, I cannot say for sure,’’ replies 
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Shock in great distress. 
long, anyway.’”’ 

Yells of triumphant laughter break from 
the McGill crowd. 

The Referee is in great difficulty. He 
has a reputation for courage and fairness. 
He hesitates a moment or two, and then, 
while the crowd wait breathless for his de- 
cision, says, ‘* You can all see that it is 
almost impossible to be certain, but on the 
whole I shall give it a ‘hold.’ ’’ 

It was a bitter moment to the’ Varsity 
men, but Campbell is a true sport. 

‘¢Shut up, men,’’ he says in answer to 
the loud protests of his team. ‘Get be- 
hind the ball.’’ 

Every second is precious now, and the 
line is only three feet away. 

Again the field is cleared. The teams, 
springing to their places in the scrimmage, 
begin to shove furiously before the ball is 
in play. 

‘Get up, men!’ the Referee. 
‘¢You must get up. Let me get this ball 
in, Get up, McGill! Get off your knees!’’ 
for the McGill men are on their goal line 
in an attitude of devotion. 

Again and again the scrimmage is formed, 
only to be broken by the eagerness of the 
combatants. At length the Referee suc- 
ceeds in placing the ball. Instantly Shock 
is upon it, and begins to crawl toward the 
line with half a dozen men on his back, 
gripping him by nose, ears, face, throat, 
wherever a hand can find a vulnerable spot. 

‘“‘Held there!’’ calls the Referee. 
‘¢? Varsity ball.’’ 

‘*Get off the man! Get off!’’ cry the 
’*Varsity men, pulling the McGill fellows by 
legs and heads, till at length Shock rises 
from the bottom of the heap, bloody, 
but smiling, grimly holding to the ball. 
He has made six inches. ‘The line is two 
feet and a half away. 

It is again ’ Varsity’s ball, however, and 
that means a great deal, for with Campbell 
lies the choice of the moment for attack. 

Placing Shock on the wing, and summon- 
ing his halves and quarters, Campbell pre- 
pares for a supreme effort. 
the place for the screw. 

The McGill men are down, crouching 
on hands and feet, some on their knees. 

Campbell refuses to play and appeals to 
the Referee in a tone of righteous indig- 
nation. ‘*‘What sort of game is this? 
Look at those fellows!’’ 


‘+ It was not very 


says 


It is obviously 
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‘*Getup McGill! Get up, or I'll penal- 
ize you,’’ says the Referee. Everyone 
knows he will keep his word. ‘There is a 
movement on the part of McGill to rise. 
Campbell seizes the opportunity, lowers 
his head, and with a yell drops the ball in 
front of Shock. In the whirl of the screw 
the ball slips out to Brown, who tips it to 
the Don, but before he can take a single’ 
step half a dozen men are upon him and 
he is shoved back a couple of feet. 

‘*Man, man,’’ ejaculates the old lady, 
‘will you not be careful ?’’ 

It is still the ’Varsity ball. The crowds 
are howling like maniacs, while the police- 
men and field censors are vainly trying to 
keep the field decently clear. 

The Don resigns the ball to the captain 
and falls in behind. Every man is wet, 
panting, disfigured, but eager for the fight. 
Again the scrim forms, only to fall upon 
the ball. 

‘* Dead ball,’’ announces the Referee, 
and both teams begin to manceuver for 
advantage of position. A few inches is a 
serious thing. 

Again the ball is placed and the men 
throw themselves upon it, Shock, as usual, 
at the bottom of the heap with the ball 
under him. 

Old Black runs up through the crowd 
and whispers in Campbell’s ear, ‘ Put 
Balfour and Martin in the scrim. They 
are fresher.’’ He has noticed that the 
scrim line on both sides is growing stale, 
and can do no more than grimly hold on. 
At once Campbell sees the wisdom of his 
The Don, though not so 
heavy as Shock, is quite as strong, and is 
quicker than the big center, who is begin 
ning to show the effect of the tremendous 
series of scrimmages he has just passed 
through. Martin, though neither so strong 
nor so heavy, is like an eel. 

Quietly Campbell thrusts the halves into 
the first line on the right, whispering to 
Shock, ‘‘ Let the Don have it, and back 
him up.’’ 

As the Don gets the hall Campbell 
throws himself behind him with the yell, 
*«’ Varsity! Now!’’ At the same instant 


suggestion. 


the Don drops the ball, and with the 
weight of the whole team behind him he 
begins to bore through the enemy. 

For a few moments both teams hang in the 
balance, when Old Black, yelling and wav 
ing wildly, attracts the attention of Bate. 











aveeae 





Shock seizes the Don below the waist, and lifts him clear of the m 


‘*Go in!’ and 


rush, throws him- 


‘“¢Go in!’ he cries 
Bate, coming up with ; 
self behind the scrim. 

His weight turns the scale. Slowly at 
first, but gaining momentum with every 
inch, the mass yields, sways and begins to 
move. The McGill men, shoving, hack- 
ing, scragging, fighting fiercely, finally 
dropping on their knees, strive to check 
that relentless advance. Their siruggie 


is in vain. ‘Their hour has come. 
With hoarse cries, regardless of kicks 


and blows. trampling 02 prostrate foes, 


and followei py a mob of spectat tumui- 
tuously cheering, the ’Varsity v : clears 
its way, till on the other side the Don ap- 
pears with the ball hugged to breast 


and Huntingdon hanging to histhroat. A 
final rush and the ball is down. 
‘*“The ball is down!’ cri t Ref- 
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eree, and almost immediately time is 
called, 

‘The great match is over. By four points 
"Varsity holds the championship of the 
Dominion, 

‘« The greatest match ever played on this 
ground,’’ cries old Black, pushing through 
the crowd to Campbell, with both hands 
outstretched. 

After him comes the Montreal cap- 
tam. 

‘** I congratulate you most heartily,’’ he 
says, in a voice that breaks in spite of all 
he can do. 

‘*Thanks, old man,’’ says Campbell, 
quietly. ‘* It was a case of sheer luck.’’ 

**Not a bit of it,’’ replies Huntingdon 
recovering himself. ‘* You have a great 
team. I never saw a better.”’ 

*¢ Well,’’ rephes Campbell heartily, ‘I 
have just seen as good, and there’s none 
we would rather win from than McGill.’’ 

“And none,’’ replies Huntingdon, 
‘* McGill would rather lick than ’ Varsity.’’ 

Meantime Shock, breaking from a crowd 
of admirers who are bound to carry him 
in on their shoulders, makes for the Fair- 
banks’ carriage, and greets his mother 
quietly. 

‘* Weill, mother, it’s over at last.’’ 

‘*Ay, itis. Poor fellows, they will be 
feeling bad. But come along, laddie. 
You will be needing your supper, I doubt.’’ 

Shock laughs loud. He _ knows his 
mother, and needs no words to tell him 
her heart is bursting with pride and 
triumph. 

‘Come in. Let us have the glory of 
driving you home,’’ cries Betty. 

‘¢In this garb ?’’ laughs Shock, 

‘«That’s the garb of your glory,’’ says 
Helen, her fine eyes lustrous with excite- 
ment. 

‘¢Come, Hamish man, yoy will get your 
things and we will be waiting for you.’’ 

‘« Very well,’’ he replies, turning away. 
**T will be only a minnte.”’ 

He is not allowed to escape, but with a 
roar the crowd seizes him, lift him shoul- 
der high, and chanting, ‘‘ Shock! Shock! 
we—like—Shock!’’ bear him away in tri- 
umph. 

‘*Eh, what are the daft laddies saying 
now ?’’ inquires the old lady, struggling 
hard to keep out of her voice the pride 
that shone in her eyes. 

** Listen,” cries Helen, her eyes shin- 


ing with the same light. ‘* Listen to 
them,’’ and beating time with her hand 
she joined in the chant, ‘Shock! Shock! 
we—like—Shock!”’ 


CHAPTER III 
THE VOICE IN THE WILDERNESS 


The Superintendent had come from the 
West on his spring round-up. New set- 
tlements in anticipation of and_ fol- 
lowing the new railway, old settlements 
formed twenty years ago in British Colum- 
bia valleys and forgotten, ranches of the 
foot hill country, the mining camps to the 
north and south of the new line—these 
were beginning to fire the imagination of 
older Canada. Fresh from the new and 
wonderful land lying west of the Great 
Lakes, with its spelt upon him, its miseries, 
its infamies, its loneliness aching in his 
heart, but with the starlight of its promise 
burning in his eyes, he came to tell the 
men of the colleges of their duty, their 
privilege, their opportunity waiting in the 
West. For the most part his was a voice 
crying in the wilderness. 

Discouraged with the results of his work 
in the Eastern colleges, the Superintendent 
arrived at Knox and to-night he stood fac- 
ing the crowd of students and their friends 
that filled the long dining hall to overflow- 
ing. With heart hot from disappointment 
and voice strident with intensity of emo- 
tion, he told of the things he had seen and 
heard in that great new land. Descrip- 
tions of scenery, statistics, tales humorous 
and pathetic, patriotic appeal, and pro- 
phetic vision came pouring forth in an 
overwhelming flood from the great man, 
whose tall, sinewy form swayed and rocked 
in his passion, and whose Scotch voice 
burred through his sonorous periods. 

‘¢For your Church, for your fellowman, 
for Canada,’’ rang out his last appeal and 
the men passed out into the corridor toward 
the Entrance Hall, silent or conversing in 
low, earnest tones. ‘There was none of the 
usual chaffing or larking. They had been 
thinking great thoughts and seeing great 
visions. 

‘*T want to thank you for asking me in 
to-night, Lloyd,’’ said the Don. His 
voice was quiet and his fine eyes were lus- 
trous with light. ‘* That man ought to be 
in Parliament; I shall see that country soon, 
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I hope. What a master he is!. What a 
grasp! What handling of facts! ‘There’s 
a great Canadian, | say, and he ought to 
be in Parliament.”’ 

The men gathered round, for the great 
’Varsity half-back was well known and 
well liked in that company; but they all 
knew him as one of the gay ’ Varsity set 
and some of the older men knew, too, that 
in his early college career were passages 
that neither he nor his friends cared to re- 
member. Hence, all of them, but espe- 
pecially Shock, whom he loved, and Lloyd 
whom he greatly admired, listened with 
surprise to the Don’s enthusiastic words, 
for they both had stood beside him in 
those dark days and had played toward 
him the brother’s part. The men waited 
in silence for Lloyd’s reply. ‘They knew 
him to be by far the strongest man in col- 
lege, the readiest in debate as well as the 
most popular in the pulpit; but, with the 
sure instinct of college men, they had come 
to recognize his ambitious spirit and, in- 
deed, to be more influenced by it than 
they would have cared to acknowledge. 

‘© Yes,’’ said Lloyd, ‘‘it was certainly 
a statesmanlike address. It contained all 
the elements of a great speech. But, of 
course, —well—he sees only one thing— 
the West.”’ 

‘¢’'That’s right,’’ little Brown who 
had come in at Shock’s earnest invitation 
and because he was anxious to hear about 
the new country from one who was coming 
to be recognized as an authority, ‘‘he 
sees one thing sure enough. I say, what 
a drummer he’d make! ‘Talk like that is 
worth one hundred dollars a minute to any 
firm. I'll put my Governor onto him. 
When that chap opened his sample case 
he wouldn’t talk weather and politics and 
then sidle up to Not much! 
He’d give them Brown’s Axle Oil, Brown’s 
Baking Powder or anything else of Brown’ s 
he was showing, till his customer would 
see nothing but Axle Oil and 
Brown’s Baking Powder all over his shop 
and he’d be reaching for the 
output. One thing! You bet!” 

A general laugh of approval followed 
Brown’s speech. 

‘¢That’s true enough,’’ said Lloyd in a 
tone of calm superiority, ‘‘ but there is other 
work to do and other places to do it in.’’ 

‘¢The Park Church, for instance, 
Lloyd ?”’ suggested a voice slyly. 


said 


business. 


Brown's 


whole 


ch, 
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‘* Why not ?’’ answered Lloyd. ** The 
centers must be manned, that’s a safe prin- 
ciple in strategy.’’ 


‘« Certainly,’’ cried another voice ironi- 
cally, ‘* our neglected masses!”’ 

‘Yes, and neglected classes, too.”’ 
Lloyd’s tone was earnest and sincere. 

‘I agree with you, Lloyd,’’ said the 


Don emphatically, ‘‘ if any fellows need to 


be, ah—well—shaken up, you know, it’s 
us poor devils who attend the city churches. 
For my part I would like to see you in the 
Park Church and I promise you I would 
go regularly. ”’ 

On all sides there was frank approval of 


the Don’s position, while Lloyd, flushed 


and laughing, lightly replied, ‘* Oh, there 
won't be any trouble, I fancy, in getting a 
man for the Park Church.’’ 

‘* Not in the least, I assure y ’ said 
Brown. ‘ Brown Bros., Commission Mer- 
chants, etc., etc., will undertake to supply 
men in half-dozen lots willing for a con- 
sideration to offer themselves upon the 
altar of Park Church. ”’ 

‘Brown, my boy,’’ said the Don sol 
emnly, ‘* your limitations are ob The 
commercial in you has run to se 

‘That may be, but I can spot a man 
that knows how to show his goods, and 
when that old gentleman set fort e West 
in those high lights ol his, I tel 1 what, 
I almost wished I was a theolog 

‘What a pity you are not,’’ replied the 
Don thoughtfully, ‘‘for apparently they 
want strong men.’ At which the crowd 
again laughed. 

** What's the matter with Sh >”? sug 
gested some one, ** he’s a g 1 strong 
man.’’ here was a general la 

‘You're the man, Shock. = \ 


1 would 
clear out those saloons. ’’ : 


‘Can you ride a broncho, Shock ? 


At the good-natured chaff Shock blushed 


a deeper red than usual. No one expected 
much of poor Shock. Indeed, most of his 
classmates wondered if he would ever ‘‘ get 
a place,’’ and none more than Shock him- 
self. But Brown, resenting the igh and 


its all too evident implication, replied in 
‘You bet Shock’s the man for 
the West or any place else where solid 
men are wanted, and where Shock goes 
there will be something doing. And,’’ 
striking an attitude, ‘‘the country will be 
the of it! Oh, I’m a Canadian!’ 
he continued, smiting his breast dramatic- 


dignantly: 


better 
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ally. ‘‘Come along, Shock, we’ve got an 
appointment,’’ and brown, linking his arm 
affectionately through that of his big friend, 
stuck his cap on the back of his head and 
marched off whistling ‘‘ The Maple Leaf.’’ 

**Say!’’ he cried as he passed out into 
the street, ‘‘won’t a lot of those fellows 
volunteer, or will they hunt round for a 
nice little bunk in Ontario ?”’ 

‘« Many would like to go if they could,”’ 
said Shock thoughtfully, ‘* but you know 
there are many things that must be consid- 
ered. A man can’t answer every appeal. 
He must think what he is fit for and, in 
short, where he is called to work. 
Lloyd now—’’ 

**Oh, Lloyd. ae 


There’s 


broke in Brown impa- 


tiently. ‘* He’s a quitter.”’ 
‘*Not he. He's anything but that.’’ 
‘¢No,’’ owned Brown, ‘‘he’s not a 


quitter, but he puts in overtime thinking 
of what’s good for Lloyd. Of course, I do 
that sort of thing myself, but from a fellow 
like Lloyd one expects something better.’’ 
Soon they were at Shock’s door. 
‘““Come in,’’ said Shock cordially, 
‘¢mother will be glad to see you.’’ 
And Brown went in. 


CHAPTER IV 


ONLY ONE CLAIM 


It always gave Brown a sense of content 
to enter the Macgregor cottage. Even 
among the thrifty North country folk the 
widow Macgregor’s home, while not as 
pretentious as those of the well-to-do farm- 
ers, had been famous as a model of tidy 
housekeeping. 

little cottage of three rooms with the 
kitchen at the back. ‘The front room, 
where Mrs. Macgregor received her few 
visitors, and where Shock did most of his 
reading, except when driven to his bed 
room by the said visitors, was lighted by 
two candles in high, polished, old-fash- 
ioned, brass candlesticks and by the fire 


Her present home was a 


from the hearth which radiated a peace 
and comfort that even the shiny _hair- 
cloth chairs and sofa and the some 
what severe furniture of the room could 


It was the hearth and mantel 
decided Mrs. 


not chill. 


that had Macgregor and 


Shock in the purchase of the little cot- 
tage, which in many ways was none too 
On the walls hung old-fash- 


desirable. 
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ioned prints of Robbie Burns and his 
Highland Mary, the Queen and the Prince 
Consort, one or two quaint family groups, 
and over the mantel a large portrait of a 
tall soldier in full Highland dress. Upon 
a bracket in a corner stood a glass case 
inclosing a wreath of flowers wrought in 
worsted, and under it in a frame hung a 
sampler with the Lord’s Prayer similarly 
wrought. On one side of the room stood 
a clock upon a shelf, flanked by the Fam- 
ily Bible and such books as ‘*’The Saint's 
Rest,”’ ‘* Holy Living,’’ ‘*The Fourfold 
State,’’ ‘*Scots Worthies,” all ancient and 
well worn. On the other side stood a 
bookcase, which was Shock’s, and beside 
it a table where he did his work:  Alto- 
gether it was a very plain room, but the 
fire-place and the shining candlesticks and 
the rag carpet on the floor redeemed it 
from any feeling of discomfort, while the 
flowers that filled the windows lent an air 
of purity and sweetness. 

‘**Come away, my lad, come away,”’ 
said Mrs. Macgregor, who sat knitting by 
fire. ‘*The night is chill enough. 
Come away, up to the fire.”’ 

‘*Thanks, Mrs. Macgregor,’’ — said 
Brown, ‘‘ it does me good to look at you 
by the fire there with your knitting. When 
I’m an old man I only hope I'll have a 
cozy hearth stone like this to draw up to 
and on the other side a cozy old lady like 
you with pink cheeks like these which I 
must now kiss.’’ 

‘*Tut, tut, it’s a daft laddie you are 
whatever,’’ said the old lady blushing a 
little but not ill-pleased. ‘Sit ye down 
yonder.”’ 

Brown, ever since his illness, when Mrs. 
Macgregor and Shock had nursed him back 
from death’s door two years ago, was as 
one of the family and, indeed, he used en- 
dearments with the old lady that the un 
demonstrative Shock would 
dared to use. 

‘*Ve’re late Hamish. Surely yon man 
had much to say,’’ said his mother, look- 
ing lovingly upon her great sturdy son. 

‘«'That he had, mother, and great it was 
I can tell you.”’ 

Then Shock proceeded, after his habit, 
to give his mother a full share of what he 
had been enjoying. Mrs. Macgregor lis 
tened intently, pausing now and then in 
her knitting to ejaculate ‘* Well-a-well!’’ 
‘¢ Took at that now!’ ‘*Hear to him!’ 


al 
tne 


never have 
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When Shock had finished Brown broke in, 
‘‘it was truly magnificent, I assure you, 
Mrs. Macgregor, and the enthusiasm of the 
man! And his yarns! Oh,he istruly great!’ 
«¢ And what would he be doing at the 
college ?’’ inquired the old lady. ‘‘ There 
would not be much money there, I doubt.’’ 
‘* Men, mother, men,’’ cried Shock with 
some excitement. ‘Volunteers for the 
Great West, and a hard time he is having 
teo, what with the foreign field and needy 
vacancies in this country and city pulpits 
and the like.” 
Mrs. Macgregor sat silent, her needles 
flying fast and her lips pressed together. 
‘*T wish you could have heard him Mrs. 
Macgregor,’’ said Brown enthusiastically. 
‘¢ He has a tongue like a rasp and at times 
it takes off the skin. That was fine, Shock, 
about the fellows who could not give him 
an answer till they had asked the Lord 
about it. ‘I find a good many men,’ the 
old chap said, ‘who, after anxiously in- 
quiring as to the work expected of them, 
remuneration, prospects of advance, etc., 
always want to lay the matter before the 
Lord before giving their answer. And I 
am beginning to think that the Lord has 
some grudge against the West, for almost 
invariably he appears to advise these men 
to leave it alone.’ Oh, it 


severely was 


great!’’ Little Brown hugged his knee in 
delight at the memory of that rasping 
tongue. 


‘¢ But surely there are plenty of men,’’ 
said Mrs. Macgregor a little impatiently, 
‘‘for there’s no want of them whatever 
when a congregation falls vacant.’’ 

‘¢That’s so,’’ replied Brown, ‘* but you 
see he wants only men—men 
ready for anything in the way of hardship 
and not to be daunted by man or devil.”’ 

“Ou, ay," the old lady nodding 
her head grimly, ‘‘ he will not be finding 
so many of yon kind.’”’ 

‘¢ But it must be a great country,’’ went 
on Brown. ‘* You ought to hear him tell 
of the rivers with sands of gold, running 
through beds of coal sixty feet thick.’’ 

‘« But,’’ said Shock, gazing into the fire, 
‘¢it was terrible to hear his tales of those 
men in the mines with their saloons and 
awful gambling places and the men and 
women in their lonely shacks in the foot 
hills. My! I could see them all.” 

Mrs. Macgregor looked sharply into her 
son’s face, then laying her knitting down 


first-class 


said 
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in her lap she turned to him and _ said 
severely, ‘*‘ And what took them out yon- 
der? And did they not know what-na 
country it was before they went out ?”’ 

‘*Ves,’’ said Shock, still lookir g into 
the fire, ‘‘ but there they are, mother, 
there they are, and no living soul to speak 
a good word to them.’’ 

‘*Well, then,’’ said the old lady, even 
more impatiently, ‘‘let them put up with 


it, as better before them have done to 
their credit, ay, and to their good as well.’’ 

‘Meantime the saloons and worse are 
getting them,’’ replied Shock, ‘‘and fine 
fellows they are too, he says.’’ 

‘* And is yon man wanting the lads from 
the college to go out yonder to these ter- 
rible like mines and things so far from their 
homes? Why does he not send the men 
who are wanting places???’ Mrs. Macgreg- 
or’s tone was unusually sharp. B Shock 
and Brown looked at her in surprise. 

‘¢ Ves, you may look,’’ she went on, 

‘but I say let them that’s not needed here 


go out yonder, and there will be plenty of 
them, | warrant.’’ 


‘I doubt they wouldn’t d said 
Shock, shaking his head sadly. 
‘* Well, mother,’’ cried Brow: ‘you'll 


have a chance of hearing him yourself to- 
morrow morning for he is going preach 
in your church, I see.’’ 

The old lady shrugged her shoulders. 
‘*Indeed, and I wish our’ meenister 
wouldn’t be so ready with his pulpit for 
every Bill and Bob that comes the way. 
He will not be needing a rest again, will 
he ?’’ 

Shock gazed at his mother sheer 
amazement. He had never seen her like 
this before. ‘This bitter impatience was 
so unlike her usual calm, dignified sélf- 
control. 

‘*But, mother,’’ he venture ‘‘the 
cause will be needing money, and the peo- 


ple will need to hear about it, surely 

‘*Qh, as to that,”’ 
relieved tone, ‘‘ it is not much t can 
give, but what we can we will; and, indeed, 
there are many of them in that kirk that 
would be the better for giving little of 
their money. But, lad,’’ she added as if 
dismissing a painful subject, ‘‘ you must be 
at your books.’’ 

‘* Which means that I must go. I know 
you, Mother Macgregor,’’ said Brown, 
using his pet name for the woman who had 


she answered in a 


twe 
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for two years been more of a mother to 
him than his own. ‘* But I am not prom- 
ising you | am going to work. My physi- 
cian warns me against work on Saturday 
nights, so I am going to hunt up the 
Don.”’ 

‘Indeed then, you will know well where 
to look for him,” said the old lady 
shrewdly. 

‘¢ Ah, mother, you’re too sharp for any 
of us. Not much escapes your eyes.”’ 
‘‘Indeed, one does not require eyes to 
some things, and yon laddie i, daft 
enough.’’ 

‘¢ Daft’s the word,’’ said Brown, ‘* and 
has been for the last three years. Is it not 
astonishing and profoundly humiliating,’’ 
he added solemnly, ‘* to see 


see 


a chit of a 
girl, just because she has brown curls and 
brown eyes, with a most bewildering skill in 
using them, so twiddle a man? It 
my comprehension.’’ 


Passes 


The old lady shook her head at him. 
‘*Wait you, my lad. Your day will come.’’ 

‘‘T hear the Don has got the offer of a 
great appointment in connection with the 
new railway in that country, and I fear that 
means trouble for him. ‘There are those 
who would be delighted to see him out of 
the way for a couple of years or so,”’ 

But the old Jady would not gossip, so 
Brown was forced to drop the subject with 
the remark, ‘‘ But I'll what I can to 
assist the Fates, and I'll begin by bringing 
both those young ladies to hear your big 


do 


gun to-morrow, if I can, Shock. They 
ought to know more about their own 


country.’’ 

Shock glanced up quickly as if to speak, 
but seemed to think better of it and poked 
the fire instead. 

‘[ doubt they would be more _ prof. 
ited in their own church,’’ said Mrs. Mac- 
gregor. ‘* ‘ Traivellin’ sheej) are sair tae 
keep,’ as they say in the South country. 
No, it’s little enough the poor things will 
be getting in yon church of theirs with their 
read prayers and their bit 
monette, they 


airmon—a sair- 
will be calling it. Ay, a 
sairmonette!’’ ‘The old lady indulged her 
self in a quiet chuckle of indescribable 
contempt. 

‘*My! mother, but you are censorious 
to-night. You can’t expect to find men 
like Candlish, Chalmers and Macdonald 
of Ferintosh, in every age.”’ 


sé Ay," 


said the old lady with an em- 
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phatic shake of her head, ‘ and that’s a 
true word. Men like yon are not to be 
found, and like McCheyne and Burns and 
Guthrie and the rest of them. Oh! it is 
manys the Sabbath morning, when I was 
a lass, that | walked with my shoes and 
stockings in my hand down the glen to 
hear those men preach. 


And yon was the 
preaching. 


Yon was the preaching. None 
of your puny, peeping, fifteen-minute sair 
monettes, but preaching, terrible, heart- 
smiting preaching.’’ ‘The old lady had 
ceased her knitting and was sitting erect in 
her chair gazing straight before her. The 
young men sat silent, fearing to break the 
spell that was upon her, and waiting eager- 
ly for what they knew was coming. “ 

‘** Man! man!’’ she continued, ‘those 
were the days! And those were the men! 
[ have heard such preaching as would cause 
your heart to quake within you and make 
you to listen with the fear of death upon 
you lest it should stop.”’ 

‘*It must have been terrible preaching, 
indeed,’’ said Brown softly. 

**’Lerrible! ay, terrible’s the word. Lad, 
lad,’’ said the old lady turning upon Brown 
her piercing, blue-gray eyes, ‘‘in the old 
Mullin Church I have seen the very rafters 
throbbing, and strong men and women 
swaying like tree-tops in the glen while 
Burns was raging forth upon them like the 
‘Tummel in spate, while visions of the eter- 
nal things—the throne of God and the 
Judgment Day filled our eyes.’’ She 
paused a few moments, and then sinking 
back into her chair she went on: ** Ay, ter 
rible preaching, yon, like the storm blast 
sweeping the hill sides and rending the firs 
in the Pass. Yes! yes! But gentle at 
times and winning, like the rain falling soft 
at night wooing at the bluebells and the 
daisies in the glen, or like a mother crooning 
over the babe at her breast, till men wept 
for love and longing after Himself. Ay, 
lad, lad, yon was the preaching. ”’ 

‘The young men sat a few moments 
silently gazing into the fire and then Brown 


rose and_= said, 


‘Good-night, mother. 
You’re the greatest preacher I know and | 
would not mind a whole hour from you.’’ 
His voice was earnest and his eyes soft 
and tender as he stooped and kissed her 
cheek. 

‘Good-night, laddie,’’ Mrs. 


answered 


Macgregor, patting his hand gently, ‘‘I 
doubt after all the fault nowadays is not 
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with the preaching so much as with the 
hearing.’ 

The old lady took up her knitting again 
and after the door had closed upon Brown 
sat back in her chair with a weary sigh. 

‘¢ You’re tired to-night, mother,’’ said 
Shock gently. 

She glanced quickly at her son, but save 
for a quivering of the lips usually so firm, 
there was no sign of the pain which both 
knew lay at the heart of each. Her mood 
of impatience had passed. She was once 
more herself, calm and strong, looking with 
steadfast eyes into the future, knowing 
well that whatever the days might bring He 
who for fifty years had been her refuge 
and her strength, would not fail her. 


The appeal for the West was the theme 
of conversation at the Fairbanks home 
where the usual company had assembled. 
The Don was describing the Superinten 
dent’s address at the college and thrilling 
his listeners with his own enthusiasm, when 
Brown entered. 

‘‘Hello! At it again ?’’ cried Brown. 


} 


‘¢ Tf he doesn’t avoid that flery cross fel 
low, the Don will be off for the West first 
thing you know.’ 

‘¢There’s no doubt it is a great country 
with vast opportunities,’’ said the Don 
glancing at Betty 

‘¢Yes,’’ said Mr Fairbanks, frownin 


as she noted the glance, ‘‘and doubtless 
any unattached young man who has the 
necessary enterprise and courage will make 
his fortune with the growth of that coun- 
wy.*” 

“«¢ But why unattached 2? What do you 
mean by that ?’’ enquired Betty. 

‘¢ Unattached !’’ exclaimed — Brown. 
‘Why, you know just like me—a man 
with no family ties to speak of. Did 
you tell them that yarn, Lloyd? Well 
I'll tell you. You know the Superintend- 
ent was telling the fellows of the diffi- 
culty he had in securing men. Well he 
managed to get a man from an Eastern 
college whom he appointed to the Cariboo 
-right sort of chap, too, apparently — to 
accept the appointment—everything was 
arranged—happened, however, he was en- 
gaged toa young lady brought up in the 
lap of luxury and that sort of thing. When 
she heard of her young man being ap- 
pointed to this outlandish place, she 
promptly collapsed into a faint, sister went 


into hysterics, mother into a b 
sult—young man resigned. 


‘Sey 


v< 


gentlemen,’ said the old chap dryly, 


you have to consider the taste 
perament, not only of the you 
of his young lady and of 
family relatives, the difficulty 
men for the West is sensibly 
‘¢T think that is just hort 
exclaimed Betty indignantly. 
lady ought to be consulted. 
think so ?’’ turning to Lloyd. 

‘Why certainly, and yet 

‘* Most assuredly,’’ said Mr 
‘*Would you ask a young la 
and bury herself alive in suc} 
that, or ask her to wait an in 
ber of years till the young m 
turn?) Why it is simply mor 
Mrs. Fairbanks fixed het 
on her nose and gazed at Bri 
would annihilate him. 

‘Why certainly I wo 
Brown quite unabashed, ‘*a 
me, placing his hand ove 
‘she would be glad to do eit 
simply remark ‘ My love, I’m « 
land.’ ‘Wait, my dear, 
romptly reply, ‘till 1 get my 

\ll the same,” said 1] 


would bea terrible life for 


nd aman should hesitate 
her to share ae 
‘No society, nothing cong 
vironment. (Quite impossibl 
Mrs. Fairbanks with great em 
quite absurd to dream of it 
Then, , replied Brow) 
Lloyd, ‘*the only available 


chief, apparently, are hopel 


clors or young men, however 


myself, who are still unappro 

** Exactly,’’ said Mrs. F 
air of finality. 

‘But, Mrs. Fairbanks,’’ « 
Don, ‘* what of our soldiers ai 
go to India and other outlar 
They take their wives along 
understand 2?” 

‘*That’s quite a_ differer 


Balfour,’’ said Mrs. Fairbank 


men go out to serve their 
country and it is recognized 
thing, and—well, you see, 
different.’’ 

‘« T must say,’’ exclaimed H 


ing to forestall the hot answer 


) 
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to be at the Don’s lips, ‘* I agree with Mr. 
Brown. If aman’s work calls him to Green- 
land, his wife ought to go with him or she 
ought to be willing to wait his return.’’ 

‘Helen, you speak like a sentimental 
school girl,’’ replied Mrs. Fairbanks with 
a touch of haughty scorn. ‘‘ Of course if a 
man is married and duty calls him to a 
foreign land, he must go. But why should 
a girl throw away her prospects and con- 
demn herself to a life of obscurity and iso- 
lation by attaching herself to a man who 
chooses to take up some fantastic mission 
in some outlandish place or other ?”’ 

‘‘Why? Because she loves a 
whose duty calls him there,’’ 
Helen, her gray eyes glowing. 

‘¢Bravo!’’ replied Brown. ‘If I see a 
western missionary wanting a helpmeet— 
that’s the proper word, I believe—lI shall 
know where to send him.’’ 

‘¢Nonsense,’’ cried Mrs. Fairbanks 
quite crossly, ‘* but surely we need not dis- 
cuss the question any further. ’’ 

‘*Well, if I may offer an opinion,’’ said 
the Don in a deliberate, strained voice, 
‘¢that country is the place for men with 
enterprise who believe in themselves, and 
I think no man is throwing his prospects 
away who identifies himself with it—nor 
woman either, for that matter. And what 
is true of other professions ought to be true 
of the ministry.’’ 

‘‘T agree,’’ cried Brown, adding wick- 
edly, ‘‘ just the spot for you, Lloyd.’’ 

‘¢Why, I should like nothing better,’’ 
said Lloyd, ‘‘if circumstances indicated 
that my work lay there.’’ 

‘¢But the monumental nonsense it is,’’ 
said Mrs. Fairbanks, ‘‘for men of high 
culture and special training to lose them- 
selves in such a country as that.’’ 

‘*But,’’ persisted Brown, ‘‘ they say 
that that’s the very place fot such men. 
Why, that country is fall of high class chaps 
—university grads, lords, dukes and such, 
as well as the professional gambler and 
other highly technical experts. The super- 
intendent declared to-night he wouldn't 
have any but high class men, hence Lloyd,’’ 
and Brown waved his hand toward that 
gentleman. 

‘“‘T have no doubt,” said Mrs. Fair- 
banks with severe deliberation, ‘‘that Mr. 
Lloyd has the good sense to perceive that 
his special training fits him for something 
quite different, and I think he will not be 


man 
exclaimed 
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mad enough to throw away his brilliant pros 
pects in any such silly manner. But come, 
let us have some music, Mr. Lloyd—you 
and Betty sing something for us.’’ 

As they moved to the piano Brown 
looked up at the Don. His handsome, 
haughty face was set hard and in his eyes 
burned a light that Brown had often seen 
there on the football field. 

‘* He’s going to tackle and tackle hard, 
too, poor old chap,’’ he said to himself. 
‘Not much chance, though, against that 
combination of Church and State.’’ 

‘Qh, that we two were Maying,’’ sang 
Lloyd in his fine tenor voice, with Betty 
responding in like sentiment. 

‘*Well, I rather hope not,’’ mettered 
Brown, as he crossed the room. to 
where Mrs. Fairbanks was listening with 
pleased approval to the ‘+ Maying’’ duet, 
the pauses of which Brown industriously 
employed in soothing her ruffled feelings. 
So well did he succeed that when he prof- 
fered the humble request that the young 
ladies should be allowed to accompany him 
to Shock’s church in the morning, Mrs. 
Fairbanks gave a reluctant assent. 

‘¢ Undoubtedly I am a great strategist,”’ 
said Brown to himself next morning as he 
sat watching with surreptitious glances the 
faces of the young ladies beside him. The 
preacher was at his best. ‘The life of 
the lonely rancher and of his more lonely 
wife; the desperate struggle for manhood by 
the men of the mine and the railroad and the 
lumber camp, the magnitude of the issues 
at stake; the pathos of defeat; the glory 
of triumph, were all portrayed with a power 
that compelled the sympathy of his hearers, 
while the shrewd, common sense vein that 
ran through all convinced their intellects 
and won their confidence. Perplexity, 
wonder, horror, compassion filled their 
hearts and were reflected with rapid suc 
cession on their faces as he told his stories 
of the wreck of human lives and conse 
quent agony of human hearts. 

‘By Jove! they’ve got it,’’ exclaimed 
3rown to himself. ‘* The dear Mrs. Fair 
banks has no antitoxin for this microbe.’’ 
His eyes turned to Shock and there 
were held fast. ‘‘ He’s got it, con 
found him,’’ he grumbled. ‘*Surely he 
wouldn’t be beast enough to leave his old 
mother alone.’’ ‘The mother’s face was a 
strange sight. On it the anguish of her 


too, 


heart was plainly to be seen, but with the 
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anguish the rapt of those who tri 
unph by sacrifice. 

As the congregation broke up the young 
ladies hurried greet Mrs. Macgregor. 
From the day of the football match they 
had carefully and persistently nursed the 
acquaintance n begun till they had 
to feel at home in the Macgregor 
cottage. Hence, when Betty fell into 
ey gladly accepted Mrs. 


glory 
to 
the 
come 
a severe illness, 


Macgregor’s proffered help, and during the 
weeks that followed the whole 


long, anxious 
family came to regard with respect, confi- 
dence and finally warm affection the digni 


rsed the sick girl back 
especially had made 
ice in her heart. 
Macgregor back and 
go on. For some 
in silence, Helen holding 


fied old lady who 1 
to strength. Heler 
for herself a large pl 

Helen drew Mr 
allowed the other 
time they walked 
the old lady tight by the arm. 

‘*Well, what do you think of that ?’ 
finally. ‘* Wasn’t it wonderful ? 


to go 





she said 


It makes one proud to be a Canadian. 
If I were only man! It’s too bad men 
have all the good things. Wouldn’t you 


like to go y yur {?’’ 


‘¢That I would said the old lady 
eagerly. ‘That | would. But I doubt 
it's not for me But yon’s a man.” 

‘*Yes,’’ cried Helen enthusiastically. 
‘‘He is a m 0 follow. Of course, I 
think he’s extrem You would think 
there was no place but the West, and that 
every young ti ter must go out there.’’ 

‘*There’s few to go, I doubt,’’ said 
the old lady Lmusing tone. ‘* Not many 
can go and not many are fit to go. But 


those that « 
drawing her bri 

‘* But surely man may do his work 
without givil ip everything he holds 
dear,’’ Helen. 

‘¢ © Forsaket all that 
quoted the old lady softly. 

‘Ves, but that’s not for everybody,”’’ 
insisted Helen. 

*¢ ¢ Whosoever,’ ”’ Mrs. Mac- 
gregor again with a stern relentlessness in 
her tone. \y, there will be no slipping 
out from under yon.’’ 
argued Helen, ‘‘ Mrs. 


Ihe old lady paused, 
h in sharply. 


persisted 
hath,’’ 


not he 


quoted 


‘* But surely,’’ 


Macgregor, there are other claims upon 
men.’’ 

‘¢ There iss only one claim, lassie, only 
one claim. His claim iss the first. All 


ist be working out that 
(To be r 


other claims will jt 
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first one. Ay, that’s it,’’ sl 
arriving at a decision, 


God peety us! One claim,’’ 


with a sudden break in her voi 
At that break Helen glanced 
The tears were slowly making their 


lady. 
way down the wrinkled face. 
‘“‘Qh, Mrs. Macgregor!’ 


Helen, ‘‘ that seems an awfully 


trine. Do you think God ¢ 
man to leave father, mother, 
behind ?”’ 


‘* No, no, lassie, not help] 


she could go no further, ‘b 


tinued after a moment or tw 
Helen by the arm, ‘‘he—will— 
away, Lassie, he will be 


He will be leaving me and 

of the Lord. Oh! lassie, lass 
not. He must never see the 
face.’ 

‘Don’t! don’t!’ cried Hi 
anguish. She had no ne 
words to tell her what the old 
‘* He would never do such 
could not do it!”’ 

‘*Could not ?’’ answer 
gregor. ‘* Ay, he could,’’ she 
‘*thank God he could. He: 
But ol 
will carry a sore heart away 
leave a sore heart behind.’’ 

**Oh, Mrs. Macgregor 
while her breath came fast 
went to her own heart, ‘‘ pez 
not think it to be his duty 

‘« Indeed, indeed, and I s 
face last night and clearer 
day. He hass heard the v 
for him to obey—and for us 

They were near Mrs. Macg 

ie May I come to see you 
hurriedly. 
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shaming his blood. 


** Ay, come,’’ said Mrs. Max 
a keen look at her, ‘‘ you Wi l 


—I will be needing help.”’ 
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Financier, Sportsman 


By Frederick 


observer of men and 
the Hon. Pat. 
Sheedy, philosopher of the 
ereen cloth tables and vete- 
ran of many battles against 
and_ social 
advice to 


manne.rs, 





fortune condi 


Was once fy 


tions, 
men. 
‘*Nivver thry to play two games,”’ 


ing young 
said 
Mr. Sheedy with great emphasis. ‘*When 
ye play faro, keep yer eye off the poker 
table an’ forgit that y’ have the dope sheet 
for to-morrow’s races in yer hip pocket.”’ 

Andrew philosopher of 
another school, expressed the same senti 
ment in somewhat different fashion. ‘‘ Put 
all your eggs into one basket,’’ said Mr. 
Carnegie. d 

Now there are men of wide sympathies 
and great energy to the one 
is not enough, and who like to trade from 
more than one basket of eggs. ‘There is 
such aman just now in the financial dis 
trict of New York which men call Wall 
Street, though it includes many streets be 
sides. His name is August Belmont and 
somehow his multiplicity of interests has 
never, in one instance, 
affected his success in any one of the fields 
in which he has chosen to operate. 

Anybody much in the Street which 
rules New York cannot fail to meet fre 
quently a slight, nervous dark-eyed man 
inahurry. If you see himin a 
is a good customer of the cabmen—the 
cab is invariably making good time. If he 
is afoot he is moving quickly and decidedly, 
his mind intent only on the goal at that 
moment in view. Curious eyes follow him 
and the man who knows the people of the 
Street says with a sidewise jerk of the head 
to his companion not so well up in finan 
cial personalities 


Carnegie, a 
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save perhaps 
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August Belmont the first entered the Roths- 
childs’ banking house in Frankfort at the 
bottom of the ladder, and that was way 
back in 1837. He left it near the top and 
coming to New York founded the banking 
house which became famous. 

There is a general impression that the 
elder Belmont did this as a representative 
of the Rothschilds. ‘That is a_ mistake. 
He started alone, but his energy and suc- 
cess on his own account soon forced his 
late employers to accept him asan ally. In 
American life he became more than that. 
He was the friend of Tilden; he was chair- 
man of the Democratic National Commit- 
tee ; minister to the Hague, patron of art 
and the turf, and his home was the center 
of New York’s social life. 

In 1890 he died, his banking house was 
wound up, his fortune divided, and his 
three sons were left, independently wealthy, 
to choose their own careers. One, his 
second son and namesake, aspired to the 
place the father had filled. ‘The second 
August founded a new banking house of 
August Belmont & Co., and on the prestige 
of the old began to build his own for- 
tunes. 

It was not as easy as it seemed, ‘They 
were not little things he wanted to do and 
he needed large resources. 

‘“<There were no cabs for me then,’’ 
Mr. Belmont once told a friend with char- 
acteristic frankness, in a talk over the old 
days, ‘‘ I walked.’’ 

It has been shown many times over, 
that the man who, with the means and the 
temptation to be a social idler determines 
to be something different, will have no lack 
of co-operation and backing. The Belmont 
who, when he played polo, was not con- 
tent till he was the best polo player in the 
country, took up many enterprises. He 
carried them through successfully. 

Then he staked his all on a big thing. 
For years New York City had been trying 
to get an underground railroad. ‘The pro- 
ject had been the object of limitless scorn 
—the ‘‘hole in the ground,’’ into which 
no wise financier would think of putting 
his money. But the city planned the road 
and John B. McDonald got the contract to 
build it. From one financier to another 
Mr. McDonald went,seeking capital. They 
gave him ahearing, and that was all. 

Forty-eight hours after hearing McDon- 
ald’s plans, Mr. Belmont had decided to 
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go in where the others hesitated, and had 
signed the papers pledging his firm to 
a thirty-five-million-dollar undertaking, in 
which success meant a great public benefit 
and failure a great smash. ‘The result 
has proved that he saw farther ahead than 
his rivals. A million a year is the smallest 
profit the new subway is likely to yield. 

Meantime he had secured control of the 
elevated railroad system, and was building 
the subway extension to Brooklyn. Now he 
is acompetitor for the second subway system 
now being planned. If he gets it he will 
practically control the transportation facili- 
ties of New York City. 

That ambition alone would be“enough 
for some men. But while busy with that 
he was working with all his energy at 
promoting the candidacy of -his friend, 
Chief Judge Alton B. Parker, for the Dem- 
ocratic presidential nomination. Ever 
since Parker was first mentioned as a pres- 
idential possibility the Belmont office has 
been the center of activity of the Parker 
boom, and in the quartet of boomers, Hill, 
Belmont, Sheehan and McCarren, Belmont 
has been chief. It is all dead against 
the cautious principles of the green cloth 
philosopher and the ironmaster, this dupli- 
cating of vital interests, but it is character- 
istic of the man, and the man has suc- 
ceeded. 

in the ordinary acceptation of the term, 
Mr. Belmont is not a ‘* Wall Street Man.’’ 
He is a builder and an organizer rather 
than a financial manipulator. You will seek 
in vain for his name in the directorates of 
the great trusts which have been the monu- 
ments of a certain kind of Wall Street finan- 
ciering in the last five years. Yet the Bel- 
mont interests count in the Street. 

Have you ever watched a nervous, mus- 
cular, energetic little fox terrier? Mr. 
Belmont is a connoisseur of fox terriers 
and has a fine kennel of prize winners. He 
was describing the fighting tactics of one of 
them to a friend. 

‘*The other dog can grab for wherever 
he likes,’’ said Mr. Belmont. ‘* My dog 
wants a leg hold. And if he once gets 
that leg hold—’’ 

In the Belmont fox terriers and their 
master there are characteristics in common. 
The financier’s rivals hate to give him that 
leg hold. It was all he had, at first, on 


the Democratic presidential nomination for 
his chum, the judge. 
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The Great Office Which Politicians Industriously Shun 


By J. 


Adam 


Bede 


Congressman from Minnesota 


BUHAT’S the matter with the 
Vice Presidency ? 

Everybody laughs at it, 
statesmen run from it, no- 
body seeks it. 





Even the constitutional 
convention almost overlooked it, and 
the provision for it was not inserted 


until the final draft of our Magna Charta 
just before the adjournment of that 
illustrious body in September, 1787. Earlier 
in the proceedings it had been provided 
that the president of the Senate should 
hold the second mortgage on the White 
House, and so when the vice-presidency 
was created as a sort of afterthought, the 
man-in-waiting who also ran—too honorable 
to hope and too dignified for hilarity—was 
quickly assigned the slumbersome duty of 
listening to the Senate, and the conven- 
tion, weary of much wrangling, dissolved 
itself and the delegates hastened along the 
homeward trail. The scheme of govern- 
ment had already been wrought out in a 
whole summer of debate, and no time was 
taken to consider the dignity with which 
this second office should be clothed. 

It seems a defect in our electoral system 
that the people should choose a vice-presi- 
dent without really voting for him. For 
since Aaron Burr strove to wrest the presi- 
dency from Jefferson, the constitution and 
custom of the country have been changed 
until now the vice-president runs as a trailer 
on the ticket, and his election signifies 
nothing higher than party expediency. 
When Burr violently placed crape on his 
own ambition and climbed down the lad- 
der of fame into immortal obloquy he 
dragged the office of vice-president with 


him, leaving more stain from his character 
than luster from his genius. 


However, this disgrace has been re- 
moved by the succession of such men as 


Clinton, Gerry, Calhoun, Van Buren, Col- 
fax, Wilson, Hendricks and Roosevelt. 
The election of Mr. Roosevelt next No- 
vember would perhaps add dignity and dis- 
tinction to the office which was originally 


forced upon him because certain New 
York politicians preferred that sort of 
burial to an attempt at cremation. But 
even such success might be looked upon 


as accidental rather than as establishing 
a precedent for preferment in either party. 

The importance of the office has also 
been measurably reduced by a recent act 
of Congress placing the several cabinet 
officers in the line of succession to the 
presidency, and it may be fairly claimed 
that any man selected for secretary of state 
and confirmed by the Senate, being in 
touch with affairs and in the c 
of the President, would be more likely to 
carry out the policies of his former chief 
than a vice-president elected under the 
present system and perhaps chosen for his 
geographical location rather than fitness 
for executive duties. 

Had this line of succession been estab- 
lished by the constitution, and the vice- 
presidency not been created, we should 
have had Daniel Webster for president in- 
stead of John Tyler, John M. Clayton in- 
stead of Millard Fillmore, Wm. H. Seward 
instead of Andrew Jackson, James G. 
Blaine instead of Chester A. Arthur, and 
the author of ‘‘ Jim Bludsoe””’ instead of 
him of the strenuous life. And we may 
well believe that if the first honor of suc- 
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nfidence 
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cession were conferred upon the secretary 
of state, even greater care would be exer- 
cised in the selection and confirmation of 
that chief of the cabinet. 

Although in the earlier days of the re- 
public, several men served both as vice- 
president and secretary of state, yet to-day 
the two offices are far apart in dignity and 
influence, and on the whole the secretaries 
have been riper in statesmanship, being 
usually chosen from among the candidates 
who had a strong following for the presi- 
dency. Leaders who aspire to first place 
shy at the tail of the ticket, but no one is 
so great as to decline the state portfolio 
which makes him the international mouth- 
piece of the government. ‘The passing 
years bring to this office additional dignity 
and power, and now with our enlarged 
national orbit it has the presidency itself 
pretty well faded. 

The vice-president is the only official 
nonentity in our system of government. 
He is elected for four years to loaf around 
the throne and wonder what is going to 
happen. Incidently he presides over the 
Senate when in session if he feels like it, 
but is not a member of that body and has 
no speaking acquaintance with any sub- 
ject before it. The Senate makes its 
own rules and construes them, and the 
vice-president is presumed to commit this 
fact to memory. He has no patronage, no 
voice in public affairs, no seat at the coun- 
cil table—no push nor pull anywhere in the 
scheme of government—but is like a sec- 
ond husband agreed on in advance and 
held in suspense and suspicion, who as a 
matter of taste must not obtrude himself 
upon the marriage feast nor the _ bridal 
tour. His business is to keep still. He 
is the great American clam and is held in 
escrow pending conditions which it is 
hoped will never occur to make him shuck 
himself and come out in the open. Though 
he be a man of parts, his political position 
is a triumph of nonentity. 

While his joys are few his sorrows are 
many, for how oppressive it must be to 
him in the light.of recent events to look 
the Senators full and fair in the face and 
wonder as the roll is called whether they 
will answer ‘‘present’’ or ‘not guilty.’’ 
It can no longer be truthfully said that the 
Senate is a legislative body without convic- 
tions, and we may well inquire whether 
such environment would not prove actually 
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hurtful to sensitive natures like those of 
Charles Warren Fairbanks and Henry 
Gassaway Davis, whose whole lives have 
been given up to dealing with civil codes 
and soft coal. ‘To be sure both of them 
have been in the Senate, and to be fore- 
warned is to be forearmed, so that neither 
one if elected need be like the man who 
saw a prairie fire coming and was burned 
to death because he didn’t have a match. 

Suppose the case of some innocent man 
unaccustoned to evil associations who has 
been ruthlessly thrust into the vice-presi- 
dency—and the uncertainties of politics 
make such a thing possible—what would 
be the effect of such associations upon 
him ? 7 

As he looked quietly down from his 
splendid isolation upon the thirty or forty 
millionaires about him in the Senate cham- 
ber, could he help wondering to himself if 
they had paid their taxes for the last fiscal 
year? Once thinking along this line, would 
he not soon ask himself who did pay them 
if they did not? And when he had traced 
the burden down to the shiftless who can- 
not shift it, would not his sympathetic 
soul, touched as a harp that gives forth 
sweet but mournful melodies, cry out 
against the injustices of the times and 
yearn for the wings of the morning or the 
shades of evening to find relief? 

Must he not ofttimes in reminiscent mood 
be pained as he recalls the fact that five 
of his predecessors died in office rather 
than endure it, while Uncle Joe Cannon 
burrowed himself out of sight into the butt 
end of the English language and ate smoke- 
less tobacco until the party leaders had 
kidnapped Fairbanks and placed him in 
cold storage to await the action of the 
recent Republican convention ? Nor could 
he overlook the fact that the only demon- 
strably great man, John C. Calhoun, who 
was chosen vice-president under our pres- 
ent system, covering the hundred years 
between Aaron Burr and Theodore Roose- 
velt, resigned and went home that he 
might return to the Senate, although his 
studious nature might well have enjoyed 
a functionless job. And in the one hun- 
dred and four years between Jefferson and 
Roosevelt, no vice-president except Van 
Buren was elected to the presidency, and 
only one other, John C. Breckenridge, 


was nominated by his party for that high- 
est office, and he only by the Southern wing 
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Fillmore was 
arty Know-Noth- 
ing movement in 1856, and our vice-pres- 
idents have generally, by common consent, 
been bundled off into that sort of a crowd. 

Reflecting on these things, an innocent 
and sensitive vice-president, oppressed by 
his surroundings, 
sorrow his certain fini And as he be- 
holds the howered upon the 
Speaker of the House, the big man of the 
legislative branch of our government, as 
potent the President to promote or 
defeat legislation, he must feel like a nega- 
tive quantity raised to the ‘‘n’’ th power and 
vaccinated with innocuous desuetude. Had 
he any influence with the government he 
would abolish the office and fine himself 
the extent of his salary for obtaining money 
under false pretenses 

The ordinary crown prince of other lands 
is busy fitting himself for his expected 
duties, and is apt to be somewhat younger 
than his father, be controlled by both 
affection for a and deference for 
age. But under our system the man-in- 
waiting is usually 


of the Democracy in 
taken up by the t 


1500, 


ird-} 


must see with voiceless 


hon Ts 


as 


ing 
irent 


as old as the executive, 
has no ties to bind him, and has no inten- 
tion of learning anything more. Not un- 
frequently he represents a different element 
of his party from his chief, and his succes- 
sion would mean a change of policy almost 
For 
four years he has really nothing to do but 
to think of the unsanitary condition of the 
White House and read obituary notices. 
The government goes on without him. 
Old men are very often nominated for vice- 
president, as was done by the Democracy 
in 1888 and the present year. ‘The chief 
reason for this is that the office is the last 
thing anybody want And then, too, just 
to have and to hold and not to be a-doing 
is apt to drive a young man to treason, 
strategem or spoils—or allof them. ‘There 
is nothing like giving a man something to 
do and getting his mind off his thoughts, 
if you wish to uplift him, and no vice- 
president under eighty-two or three years 


as radical as that of the opposition. 


Mr. Bede, who contributes exclusively to 
the entertaining story of his own varied caree 
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of age ought to be idle. Of « 
any vice-president sees a Senat 
full of isthmian 
revolutions, and without a free 


seat canals 


feels over eighty, and there are 
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dinner speeches which cannot 
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good form for one Senator to s 
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And it is contrary to senatoria 
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another Senator to 
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any suitable place for an unlin 
There no cloture in the 
therefore no end to anything. 
is unfinished, and even 
themselves are a little in the 
through it all the snuff-box 
president are still preserved, 
have fallen into disuse, and 
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other. 
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ION Ff. PER DICARIS. 


Mr. Perdicaris was born in 1840 at the United States Consulate at 
Athens, where his father, a native Greek, educated at Amherst and 
married to a South Carolinian, was serving as Consul General under 
appointment by President Van Buren. The following article was 
mainly written in captivity, as the first letters from the Editors 
of Lestie’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE reached him by Arab couriers. 
No other article purporting to be written by Mr. Perdicaris is authentic. 























IN RAISSULI’S HAND 


The Story of My Captivity and Deliverance 
May 18 to June 26, 1904 


By lon H. 
ILLUSTRATED FROM 
TSARRADAN, Morocco, June 8, 1904. 


g‘IREE weeks ago to-day we 
were at home, surrounded 
by those who are dear to 
us, and free to come and 
go at our pleasure. Now 
we are captives in this 
Kabyle village, high amongst the Beni 
Arroze hills, whilst armed guards, posted 
everywhere about, follow us wherever we 
move. Yet our condition is so much bet 
ter than seemed probable at the outset 
that we feel there is much for which to be 
thankful. ; 

Indeed, as [ write these lines, my heart 
overflows with gratitude to the friends, not 
only in ‘Tangier but in other countries, and 
especially in the United States, who have 
spared no effort to secure our release or to 
mitigate the most trying features of our 
detention. 





The’ British Minister, Sir 
Arthur Nicolson, and the Hon. S. R. 


Gu nmeré, the representative of the United 
States, occupy naturally, as well as official- 
ly, the first place. 

[I shall especially never forget the solici- 
tude shown by the latter on the night of 
our capture, when Mr. Gummeré, in spite 
of the distance and the lateness of the 
hour, rode out at once to Aidonia, my 
summer residence on the Djebal Kebir, 
where a little group of relations and de- 
voted friends hastily gathered to protect 
and encourage the ladies of the family. 
Subsequently Mr. Gummeré and Sir Arthur 
Nicolson went the very same night to 
Hadj Mohammed Torres, the Sultan’s rep- 
resentative at Tangier, to insist upon 
prompt measures being taken for our res- 
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cue. ‘That I should feel grateful to the 
friends who have intervened so vely and 
constantly on our behalf, and to the authori- 
ties at Washington who instructed the 
admirals in command of the cruisers and 


battleships now lying in ‘Tangier Bay to in- 


sist upon my release is natural enough. How 
could any American fail to be deeply 
touched and most profoundly grateful at 
such a proof of his country’s solicitude for 


the welfare of its citizens and f 
of the flag ! 

But to revert to that Wednesday 
ning and to the immediate 
of our capture. 


r the honor 


eve- 


umstances 


The members of our fam- 


ily had gathered after dinner in the draw- 
ing-room, when we were startled by loud 
screams from the servants’ quarters. I 
rushed out of the room, followed by my 
step-son, Cromwell Varley, both of us 
under the impression that the French 


‘* chef," who was an ex-zoua\ 

attacked the German housekes 
between the two there was a k standing 
and bitter feud. On our way through the 
hall we met the butler, also a German, fly- 
ing madly past us. ‘ Ah!” | thought. 
‘<The zouave has been too 
Fatherland all along the line!’ 
ing the servants’ hall I found 
armed Moors, whom I took 


had avain 


per, since 


h for the 
On reach- 
a number of 


x the mo- 
ment to be our own guards, who had also 
come, as I imagined, to the rescue of the 


housekeeper. 
On inquiring what had happe 
armed natives smiled blandly. 
my amazement then 
Moors, whom I now 


ned, these 
W hat 
when I saw these 
discovered to be 


Was 


5tt 














‘“‘Aidonia,” the country seat of Mr. Perdicaris. 


seize the butler, who at this mo- 
rushed back pursued by other 
armed natives, and club him violently with 
the stocks of their rifles! 

I interfered to protect him, when I was 
immediately seized, clubbed and my arms 
bound behind my back, almost before | 
could realize what had occurred. 


strangers, 
ment 


With Varley, who is very vigorous and 
who had grapple3 with them, they were 
much rougher—though their blows were 
not delivered, apparently, with any down- 
right, malignant intention. One of his 
assailants drew his knife across Varley’s 
hand to force him to release his hold upon 
the throat of the band, whilst an- 
other dealt a more serious blow at the un- 


of one 


fortunate housekeeper, who at this moment 
endeavored to escape from the adjoining 
room, felling her to the flogr. In the 
meantime Varley and | hustled out 
at the back of the house by the conclusive 
argument of gunstocks thrust into our 
backs and ribs. 

I managed, however, to get to the guard- 
house, in front of which hangs a light, 


were 


where I found most of my native guards 
and servants covered by the rifles of the 
enemy. Here I noticed for the first time 


a fine, dark-bearded and turbanned Moor*, 
with whom my government soldiers, though 
disarmed, were remonstrating against this 
attack upon asserting that 


us, I was a 


friend to their people and should have 
been spared such an outrage. 

Lifting his hand, the leader of the band 
exclaimed in a loud ‘““T am the 
Raissuli. I swear by all we hold sacred 
that if there is no attempt at escape or 
rescue no harm shall come to these people, 
but they must mount and ride with us! 
In a few days they will be safely back 
amongst you !”’ 

[ was familiar with the 
indeed one with which to conjure. 


voi Cs 


name—it was 
Not a 
native government official but would quail 
at the mention of it. 1 knew, also, some- 
thing of the speaker’s antecedents, of 
which more presently. 

‘*T accept your assurance, Raissuli,”’ I 
replied in Arabic, ‘* but we cannot go with 
you thus, in evening dress and slippers, we 
must have hats, overcoats and boots.’’ 

He ordered us at once to be unbound. 
*¢Send one of your men for what you re- 
quire,’’ he said, ‘but let there be 
delay.’’ 

I despatched one of the natives, but he 
could not find what we wanted. Then a 
Spanish waiter was unbound and 
hurried back with some of the articles, but 
before I had laced up even one of my 
boots, Raissuli, becoming impatient, in 
sisted upon our mounting. 

Three of our horses had been brought up 
from the stables unsaddled with the excep- 


no 


soon 


* The other mountaineers, for such they were, wore their cloth gun-covers bound about their heads, 
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tion of one on which they had put an old 
saddle used occasionally by the grooms. 
Upon this saddle I was lifted, while Varley 
was hoisted upon a pack mule. All this in 
the midst of an indescribable confusion, as 
the horses, all of them restive and excited, 
engaged in a free fight, during which one 
of my servants was knocked down and 
trampled upon. I nearly met with the 
same misadventure myself, but, once in the 
saddle, one of Raissuli’s men leading the 
animal by the bridle, we were hurried 
through the grounds in the opposite direc- 
tion from Tangier. We were dragged in 
the dark down steep and rocky slopes, 
where [ would not take my horses in the 
daylight, towards the plain of 
sometimes the town racecourse. 
But how different it all seemed now! No 
crowded stands, applauding public; 
only the black night, the wild mountaineers 
striking our horses with their guns and 
dragging us over rocks and across streams, 
with, it is true, an but 


Bubana, 
used as 


no 


occasional 


impromptu water-jump. A water-jump, 
let me _ remark, with someone _ else 
hanging on to your bridle and _ rifle- 


stocks to drive your steed along, is not 
quite the sport that even the most 


«A 


a 


The drawing-room in which the family were gathered when the brigands enter 
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ardent gentleman jockey wi select. 
Presently we circled round three tombs 
or saint’s shrines to avoid passing a military 
post and soon found ourselves ding for 
the interior. All night we were hurried 
along and when day broke we were halted 
on a hillside for a short rest. \s I saw 
Raissuli dismount from a fine steed 
in Moorish trappings, which Lt noticed 
was one of my own horses, | roached 
and asked whether it would | ible to 
send a note to my wife, explai to him 
that I was an invalid, and that if kept too 
long without the remedies upon ich I 
depended I might break up altogether. 

‘To my surprise he produc 1 pocket 
book, took out some note paper and enve- 
lopes and offered them with a_ pencil. 
When I had written, he aske« whether 


I would guarantee that the bearer of this 
note should not be arrested on my 
giving the required assurance, led up 
one of his men. ‘The latter seemed but 
little pleased at being sent back, but finally 
accepted the mission, kissed li hum- 
bly, yet devotedly on the sl er, and, 
mounting one of my own mules, rode back 
towards ‘Tangier. 

I now had an opportunity observe 


i? 


ob | 

| mS | ; 
5 ~ nnd 4 
al —_s = arn 
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t the house. 
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Raissuli himself more closely; | was struck 
by the natural dignity of his bearing and 
by his singular gentleness, so different 
from that of his rough, wild followers, of 
whom there were about twenty. 

We were, however, soon again in the 
saddle and, towards the afternoon, began 
to climb the foothills behind which rise 
the more mountainous districts inhabited 
by the Beni M’Saour, the Beni Idder and 
the Beni Arroze. ‘These powerful Kabyles 
are united in a league against the Govern- 
ment and against the intrusion, not only 
of Europeans, but even of natives not be- 
longing to, or connected by marriage with 
themselves. 

I soon began to suffer from the dis- 
comfort of the situation. The night had 
been cold but the sun now blazed down 
upon us and, as when the day dawned we 
had been compelled to replace our solar 
tepees by turbans and to hide our Euro- 
pean garments beneath Moorish 7:/abas 
and su/hams we were half suffocated by 
the heat, whilst our only food was clammy, 
native bread, a few dirty dried figs, and 
muddy water from a broken derada or 
native jug. The wretched saddle I was 
riding also kept slipping back, the girths 
being old and rotten. Meanwhile the path 
or rather our erratic course, along which 
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we were led in order to avoid everything 
in the shape of a village or hut, grew 
steeper and wilder, whilst | became more 
faint and weary with every hour in the sad- 
dle. At last, about four p. m., just as my 
horse was scrambling up the side of a steep 
ravine through which ran a mountain tor- 
rent, the animal missed his footing, and 
swerved violently; the saddle slipped, the 
rotten stirrup leather broke, and I fell, 
heavily, down the steep and rocky side of 
the hill, hurting my thigh badly. From 
that time until ten or eleven p. m. when 
we reached our destination,—a mountain 
village, perched upon a spur or extended 
flank of Mount Nazul—I was in great pain. 
[ could not lift my leg, which was soon 
swollen from the calf to the waist, so that 
getting into the saddle or out of it, was 
simply excruciating. When we reached 
the village we were shown into a hut con- 
taining two rooms, the outer one with a 
large hole in the thatch—and the inner, or 
sleeping quarter, with a raised clay floor; 
the room itself being about nine by eight 
feet with a cave ceiling, resting on oaken 
rafters, so low that we could not stand up- 
right. ‘The one little, unglazed window, 
with shutters frail as cardboard, opened 
out directly onto a pool of stagnant water 
and the whole place swarmed with flies, 
mosquitoes and vermin. We were given, 
each, a woolen /azk or blanket, with one, 
also, for one of my native servants who 
had asked to be allowed to 
us. 


accompany 


Thus, aching in every bone, I lay, de- 
voured not merely by every kind of biting 
insect, but my mind a prey to the keenest 
anxiety. In the first place I feared the 
effect of the awful anxiety upon my wife’s 
health, since she has suffered frequently 
of late from trying heart attacks. ‘Then I, 
myself, am a confirmed invalid of long 
standing, and lastly I have always had a 
peculiar horror of being carried off and 
held for ransom, for my father, a natural- 
ized citizen of the United States, was, by 
birth a Greek from Macedonia where so 
many such deeds of horror have been per- 
petrated. I contemplated nothing, there- 
fore, less than being starved or otherwise 
reduced to accede to any terms my bar- 
barous captors might impose. Between 
us and such a fate only one possible saving 
clause intervened, and that was the charac- 
ter and antecedents of Raissuli himself. 
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In order that both the weight of my fears 
and the grounds of any hope I might en- 
tertain may be appreciated, I must relate 
some incidents which have already been 
reported by the press but which readers 
at a distance may not recall. 

Summer before last, the fire of sullen dis 
content against the Moorish Government, 
which had long smouldered, burst into 
flane in the immediate neighborhood of 
‘l'angier. 

The Basha, or military governor of the 
town, Mohamed Bargash, rode out one 
day into the Fahas or neighboring agricul- 
tural district, accompanied by his followers, 
to collect men for the Aarka or military 
levy in accordance with orders from Fez. 

Now the Fahas people assert that thrice 
already the levy had been collected either 
in men, or in money paid as exemption 
fees, and amounting to some thirteen thou- 
sand dollars in all, a large sum for so poor 
a district. Amongst the Basha’s attend- 
ant officers was one Abd-el-Malek, very 
well known to the writer, who had been, 
it was asserted, particularly active in enfor- 
cing these illicit claims since, legally, the 
harka could only be summoned once in the 
twelve months. 

When Basha Bargash and his following 
reached a village called Zeenats he was 
suddenly surrounded by an angry crowd 
of armed natives who seized upon Abd-el- 
Malek, hustled the Basha himself, and 
drove him and the rest of his attendants 
off. ‘The little group of alarmed officials 
rode hurriedly back to Tangier and the 
unfortunate Abd-el-Malek was left in the 
hands of his enemies—who, after tortur- 
ing hin for forty-eight hours, finally, de- 
liberately burnt out his eyes with the 
branding irons that are used to mark the 
cattle. 

The poor wretch, even then, was not re- 
leased but held until all the men of the vil- 
lages belonging to this league, who were 
imprisoned at the time at Tangier or else- 
where, had been released and the Basha 
himself had engaged never to press for 
further collections or unjust taxation. 

The negotiations for Abd-el-Malek’s 
final release and for the exchange of pris- 
oners were carried out by the young Waz- 
ani Chereef, Mulai Ahmed. 

This outrage has never been punished. 

Last summer again we heard of Zeenats, 
when the Sultan’s troops surrounded that 
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Cromwell Varley, step-son and fellow captive 
of Mr. Perdicaris. 


village in an attempt to seize Raissuli, the 
latter having been thrown off his guard by 
friendly assurances from the then newly 
appointed Basha of ‘Tangier, Hadj 
Mohamed Abd-el-Saduk, who was a foster 
brother and also a former friend of Raissuli. 
The latter, though he had only thirteen 
followers with him, held the village until 
the men of the Kabyles gathered from the 
hills and drove off the assailants. 

It was during this fray that Mr. Walter 
B. Harris, the correspondent of the Lon- 
don /7zmes was captured, nor was he re- 
leased unti) the Moorish Governmertt, 
under pressure from the British Legation, 
acceded to Raissuli’s demands for the re- 
lease of his followers who had been taken 
prisoners at various times. The 
tions connected with Mr. Harris’ 
were also conducted by the s 
Wazani Chereef, Mulai Ahmed. 

I was in Switzerland at the time and felt 


nevotia- 
release 
ume young 


greatly concerned as to the future security 
of life at Tangier, when I found that no 
attempt was, or apparently could be made 
by the Sultan’s government to punish 


Raissuli. 

On my return to Tangier in October I 
found, however, that government troops 
had been sent down from Fez, but either 











ee, 
gotiate for the release of Perdicaris 
brought the ransom to 


the force was not sufficiently strong or the 
soldiers would not fight. The pretense 
of punitive operations was, however, main- 
tained, and only a few weeks before my own 
capture I had heard the shouts of triumph 
with which a party of these soldiers, in- 
cluding some of the local garrison of 'Tan- 
gier, drove past my gateway a group of 
wretched prisoners with their arms bound 
behind them. These men, I found on 
inquiry, had not been captured in open 
fight, but had been persuaded by the 
Basha, on false assurances of safe conduct, 
to come into his camp carrying presents 
instead of arms, in order to negotiate a 
general submission of the hostile Kabyle. 
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Mulai Ahmed, younger brother of Mulai 





Ali, and chosen with him to 
and Varley. It was he who actually 


the place agreed upon. 


ne- 


This incident I subsequently found had 
been the immediate cause of my 
capture. But to return to our 
riences. 

For two days after my arrival at Tsarra- 
dan I had been confined to my bed, or, 
rather, had lain upon the floor in the hut 
owing to the effects of my fall, but we had 
in the meantime been allowed by Raissuli 
to communicate freely with our friends in 
Tangier. Raissuli had, moreover, shown 
much apparent concern at my condition 
and frequently came to see me and talked 
freely with me. Thus I learned that he 
had no wish to harm me or to exact any 
personal ransom for my release, but I also 


own 
expe- 
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S. A. Mulai Ali, Chereef of Wazan, a most accomplished type of Moorish prince, ver 
four languages and lineal descendant of Mohammed. He was selected by the 
Minister to conduct negotiations for the release of the captives. 


found with dismay that the terms he de- 
manded from the government were sin- 
gularly exorbitant. First, he demanded 
from the Moorish government not merely 
the removal of the Basha of Tangier, to- 
gether with the release, not only of the 
men from the village of M’zorra, so treach- 
erously seized, but also of all his friends, 
partisans or relations, actually in the hands 
of the government authorities, but also an 
indemnity of no less than seventy thousand 
dollars to be paid by the Abd-el-Saduks to 
cover the looses inflicted upon the Rais- 
suli faction. For the members of his fac- 
tion, moreover, he demanded a complete 
pardon and safe conduct for the future. 


Whilst I was thus, on the one |! 
lieved to find that I, personally, 
to be held to ransom or treated 
emy, yet [ was in despair as to 
come of the whole affair, for if s 
plete satisfaction and absolute 
for his raids should be accorded, 
what would be henceforth safe in 

I discussed this with Raissuli } 

‘¢T am the accredited leader, 
plied, ‘¢of three of the most powé 
Kabyles in the neighborhood of ‘1 
the Beni M’Saour, the Beni Idder 
Beni Arroze, which have been driv 
revolt against the Sultan’s authority 
illegal exactions of the Abd-el-Sad 
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their acts of treachery and by the repeated 
violation of their plighted word. 

‘*So far as you yourself, your security 
and that of your property are concerned, 
you have nothing to fear. No member of 
these Kabyles will interfere with you. On 
the contrary, they will protect you from 
harm tothe best of their ability. If you 
will accord us your friendship we shall do 
all in our power to merit your esteem, and 
if you will allow me to visit you I will be 
glad to discuss with you the questions 
affecting the interests both of Tangier and 
of our own districts, for we know that you 
are well disposed toward our people.’’ 

Little by little, as we became better ac- 
quainted, he talked to me freely of his past 
life and of all that he had suffered at the 
hands of his enemies. His father, a mem- 
ber of the wealthy clan of Raissuli, a 
Chereefian family and a sub-division of the 
Beni Arroze, had died whilst Mulai Ahmed 
—or my Lord Ahmed, to give Raissuli the 
appellation by which he was addressed— 
was still a child. On one pretext or 
another the widow and her orphaned chil- 
dren had been stripped of the farms and 
plantations owned by the family. ‘* This 
and the neighboring villages which you 
see,’’ said Raissuli, ‘‘ are all inhabited by 
members of one family, all descendants of 
one man, a direct descendant of the 
Prophet Mohammed, who settled here in 
this mountain district just four hundred 
and twenty-seven years ago. My grand- 
father, however, moved down to Zeenats 
in the plain near Tangier, where he owned 
a large asecb, or farm. He built a house 
there, and subsequently, as other relatives 
gathered, the place became the village you 
know, which contains some three hundred 
houses. By my energy in defending our 
interests I became, whilst ‘till a young 
man, the acknowledged head, first of the 
Raissuli, then of the entire Beni Arroze 
Kabyle, and finally, by treaty with our neigh- 
bors, the chieftain also of the two nearest 
Kabyles—a confederation with which I 
hope to associate other and more distant 
Kabyles. We do not dispute the Sultan’s 
authority nor refuse to pay the tax pre- 
scribed by the Koranic law ; that is, the 
tenth of our crops, but beyond this we 
resist oppression by force. 

‘Now some eight years ago Abd-er- 
Rahman Abd-el-Saduk, then the Basha of 


Tangier, finding that he could not subduc 
our resistance by the troops at his disposi 

tion, made overtures of peace and, sending 
me a safe conduct, invited me to come and 
discuss a friendly solution of our difficulties. 
My friends warned me not to go, or if | 
would, begged me to allow them to accom 

pany me, arms in hand. I replied that 
Akd-er-Rahman and I had been friends in 
our youth and that I would trust his 
plighted word. I went to his official resi 

dence alone and unarmed— and, while we 
sat at table (literally—about the tray—) | 
was suddenly seized, bound, hurried to 
prison and heavily ironed, an iron band 
was riveted about my neck, handcuffs with 
intervening bars so that I could not bring 
my two hands together were fastened on 
my wrists, and similar fetters were also 
riveted about my ankles. ‘Then, ly a 
special refinement of cruelty, I was sent to 
Mogador and there confined, not with im 

prisoned officials or offenders of the better 
sort, but with the lowest criminals who 
reeked of filth and who swarmed with in- 
sects—these latter cut into my flesh as did 
also my irons. Thus I remained four long 
years, chained to the walls so that I could 
not lie down, until at last the neck band 
and handcuffs were removed. After that 
I passed still another whole year in that 
horrible prison. Dg you now wonder,’’ 
he asked, ‘‘at the oatH-I swore to be re 

venged upon so treacherous an enemy? 
From that day no scissors have touched my 
hair!’’ Here he showed me a long plat 
concealed by the fall of his turban over the 
back of his neck. ‘‘This,’’ he added, 
‘‘will disappear only when my wrongs are 
avenged—mine and those of my people! 
You know,’’ he continued, ‘‘of the 
column of Government troops lately sent 
against us. They dared not venture here 
among the hills. They remained in the 
valley, yonder, capturing defenseless peas- 
ants at the plough, and violating their 
daughters, of whom eighteen, amongst 
them children of six years old, have been 
thus dishonored. Then came the treach- 
erous capture of the M’zorra deputation 
who went at *Hadj Abd-er-Selam Abd-el- 
Saduk’s summons, bearing, not arms, but 
presents in their hands. Then I deter- 
mined to seize upon some European and to 
hold him till these men should be released 
and until the Abd-el-Saduks make restitu- 


* Also an Abd-el-Saduk, nephew of Abd-er-Rahman and at this time also Basha of Tangier. 
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iion for all the wrongs we have suffered at 
their hands!’ 

Thus it seems I have been brought here, 
where, they assure me, no European, or any 
foreigner, has ever set foot, not to be plun- 
dered, but merely as a means of coercing the 
Government to render, even though it be 
unwillingly, some measure of tardy justice. 

It was five days after. our capture that 
the young Wazani Chereefs, who had ne- 
gotiated for Abd-el-Malek’s release ap- 
peared upon the scene to again negotiate 
over the last result of the Zeenat outrages. 
Their approach was announced by signal 
guns fired by the watchful Kabyles. In- 
deed it was Raissuli, himself, who knew 
we had summoned these friends to our as- 
sistance, who called us out upon the village 
green to witness their aj proach, What a 
blessed moment it was for us, as, presently, 
we saw the long escort, on foot and on 
horse, appear, winding along the distant 
hill-side. 

After a long conference, alone, with 
Raissuli, the younger brother, Mulai 
Ahmed, returned to inform the authorities 
at ‘Tangier as to Raissuli’s conditions, 
whilst the elder, Mulai Ali, pitched his 
camp near us, placing a handsome tent at 
our disposition. Here we dined together, 
joined often by Raissuli who had treated 
us, daily, more and more like honored 
guests rather than like prisoners, and who, 
as he realized that we bore him no per- 
ceptible ill will for having thus deprived us 
of our liberty, displayed an almost affec- 
tionate consideration. His singular gentle- 
ness and courtesy, the freedom with which 
he discussed both our immediate interests 
as well as subjects of more general con- 
cern, the unfailing good temper with which 
he ‘‘rose’’ to Varley’s chaff, together with 
the readiness of his happy repartees, quite 
endeared him to us. 

Could we, however, have realized the an- 
guish of our friends at home, owing to the 
treatment of my wife and Mrs. Varley— 
who'n we had pictured to ourselves as re- 
maining unconsciously in the drawing-room 
until our brief struggle was over, but who had 
actually been hurled by the brutal band vio- 
lently down a flight of stone steps to pre- 
vent their agonized intervention—could we 
have realized the despair of our friends at 
the menace of our death in case Raissuli’s 
terms should not be complied with—a threat 
of which we were entirely ignorant—we 
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should not have so sympathized with the 
story of Raissuli’s own wrongs nor so easily 
have forgiven his agressions. 


Still even now (for this account, begun 
at the village of Tsarradan, has been com- 


jleted here at Tangier), I feel that we 
z , 


should not judge Raissuli by our own 
standards of right and wrong. As he him- 
self said, speaking as a Moslem, ‘‘ We 


return wrong for wrong—not good for evil, 
and the injury my enemy does me | will 
repay a hundred fold.” 


Accepting such a standard, Raissuli still 
stands head and shoulders above most of 
his compatriots. Especially is he superior 
to those who occupy official positions, 
many of whom are credited with crimes of 


even deeper hue than the ones that soil the 
tarnished record of the Abd-cl-Saduks, 
four of whom have held the post of Basha 
in Tangier, during my own residence 
And although I feel some distrust as one 
who has listened only to cr parve state- 
ments, yet I must confess that I not only 
honestly sympathize with Raissuli, but that 
[ consider him rather in the light of a pa- 
triot who is using every means within his 
reach, even means which we cannot but 
condemn, to defend the independence of 
these Berber Kabyles who, since the days 
of the Roman Empire, have resisted every 
attempt to subdue their wild love of freedom. 


ere, 


3ut to return to our own situation. 
Mulai Ali, whom we had known from his 
childhood, had remained with us at the 
village. He is amost accomplished type 


of a young Moorish prince, speaking per 
fectly English, his mother tongue, 
French as well as Arabic. He is an aide- 
de-camp tothe Bey of Tunis, and possesses 
an acquaintance with the farthest limits 
of Morocco, Algiers and Tunis equaled by’ 
few travelers. As one of the sons of the late 
Grand Chereef of Wazani, Mulai Ali out 
ranks most of the nobles of his native land, 
and it was very interesting to notice his ap- 
parently unconscious acceptance of the 
homage paid him by members of the Rais 
suli clan, who are all Chereefs or descendants 
of the Prophet, and between whom and 
the Wazani there is indeed a distant 


and 


rela- 


tionship. The primacy of the former is 
due to the fact that the Wazani are 
the official heads of the Mulai Taib, 
one of the most numerous and influen 


tial of the great religious fraternities of 
North Africa. Mulai Ali on this 


cca 
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This photograph, which has been printed as a 
portrait of Raissuli, is in reality a picture 
of a low class native. Mohammedans, 
especially of the interior, abhor 
photographs as contrary to the 
precepts of the Koran. 


sion had been charged with the task of 
conducting the negotiations for our release 
by Sir Arthur Nicolson, with the assent of 
M. St. Réné de Taillandier, the French 
Minister, for the Wazani Chereefs are pro- 
tegees of France, and also the recipients 
of a subvention from the French govern- 
ment, which was awarded tothe late Grand 
Chereef of Wazan and to his immediate 
descendants in consideration of services 
rendered during the Bou Amema and other 
risings in Algeria. 

And now, even as I write these lines, 
the news reached us simultaneously from 
various sources that the government cour- 
iers had returned from Fez with the Sul- 
tan’s unconditional assent to all of Rais- 
suli’s stipulations, and that the imperial 
order removing the younger Abd-el-Saduk 
and appointing his successor to the gov- 
ernorship of Tangier had already been read 
in the mosque at Tangier in conformity with 
the usual formula of official proclamation. 





Many weary days of continued disap- 
pointment and delays intervened, however, 
before the difficulties connected with the 
payment of the indemnity and the exchange 
of prisoners could be effected. 

It had been settled that we should ac- 
company Raissuli to a donar called Bou 
Rabish, which one might almost describe 
as the castle of another robber chieftain, 
on the confines of the Beni M’Saour Kabyle, 
where the younger of the Wazani Chereefs 
should bring the indemnity and the liber- 
ated prisoners, who had been collected by 
steamer or convoys from the prisons of 
Tetyan and the coast towns. But El Zel- 
lal, the owner of this doxar, perched upon 
the hill, became frightened on account 
of his relations with the Raissuli band, and 
until he was reassured by a formal request 
from the Sultan’s representative, he would 
not consent to allow the transfer to take 
place at his castle. 

The last night we passed at Tsarradan I 
was troubled by a revelation, communicated 
by one of Mulai Ali’s retainers, to the 
effect that the hut I occupied had been the 
scene of a ghastly tragedy. 

Whilst His Excellency Sefior de Ojeda, 
now the Spanish Ambassador at Washing- 
ton, presided at the legation at ‘Tangier, a 
young Spanish girl and her brother had 
been carried off by the Moors from the 
neighborhood of Arzila. In spite of the 
efforts of the Spanish authorities these 
captives had never been recovered. Ac- 
cording to some accounts they had been 
murdered, whilst others asserted they had 
been carried off to some of the inaccessible 
Kabyles of the Riff Mountains, 

According to my informant, these unfor- 
tunate captives had been seized by the 
owner of this very hut which I now occu- 
pied—a man with whom I was now neces- 
sarily in daily contact. When the pressure 
from Tangier threatened danger to their 
captor, who dared not release these poor 
children for fear of the tales they might 
have told the authorities, he took these 
two unfortunate Christians from the very 
room in which I slept and cut their throats 
in the garden, just beneath my window 
where my horses were now tethered. 
There, in the garden, a few yards from 
where I slept, they had been buried. 

I never know, in this country inhabited, 
as the natives themselves declare, by liars 
and by the sons of liars, what to believe 
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or what to doubt. But certainly that night, 
in spite of the ordeal of the morrow’s 
fatiguing journey, | barely slept an hour 
or two at the most. 

The reader can perhaps conceive how I 
dreaded lest some new delay might yet in- 
tervene to keep me in this horrible place, 
amongst this band, many of whom, if not 
all, are murderers and cut-throats, such as 
this man was described to be. 

However, the morning came at last. At 
four o’ clock every one was on foot, and by 
five we were all in the saddle, thanks espe- 
cially to the help of Mulai Ali’s people, 


.and soon the long cortege started again for 


Mount Nazul. Yet, even now, I could 
scarcely feel that we were really safe. So 
many contingencies had been suggested. 
Our friend, Mulai Ali himself, fully be- 
lieved that the Beni Arroze Kabyle might 
yet intervene to wrest us from the hands 
of Raissuli, so as to themselves reap the 
rich rewards he had demanded. 

Raissuli himself betrayed no concern, 
though both his own followers and those 
of the Wazani Chereef looked to their car- 
tridges, and | noticed that when we halted 
each band drew up separately, on either 
side of the way, nor were the two leaders 
on better terms. 

Some allusion was made to the squad- 
rons of the American fleet in Tangier Bay 
and I knew that Raissuli himself had heard 
of their arrival with perfect equanimity, 
merely remarking, ‘‘ Now the Sultan’s au- 
thorities will be compelled to accede to my 
demands!’’ Indeed, he always spoke to 
me of his desire to be on good terms with 
the foreign Powers. My fear had been 
that Raissuli might, in case of an armed 
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attempt to affect his own capture, compel 
us to accompany him to some more distant 
Kabyle, where we should no longer be 
to communicate with our friends. 

Even where we then were, more than 
one of the inhabitants had never before 
seen any but fellow Mohammedans or na- 
tive Israelites. One Chereef froma neigh- 
boring town, naively remarked, on seeing 
us, ** Why these are like human beings!’’ 

On the day of our return, we reached 
the mountain heights just as the rays of 
the rising sun painted all the pinnacles of 
the hills around us in lines of amethyst and 
rose. It was, indeed, one of the most 
gorgeous effects upon which I ever gazed. 

Raissuli was riding beside me on _ his 
great, gray charger, having returned to me 
all the horses he had seized on the night 
when he attacked Aidonia. He smiled as 
he saw how lost I seemed in admiration of 
the gorgeous panorama that the lifting 
clouds of fleeting vapor revealed, and 
asked me whether I altogether regretted 
now, my involuntary expedition. 

For hour after hour we traversed these 
mountain glades, down one slope and ever 
up and farther on. ‘The long line of horse 
and foot crept along the treacherous steeps 
or followed the crest of the dangerous hills, 
ever on towards the north, until, at last, 


able 


we overlooked the distant plain and saw 
afar off where the blue sea kissed the 
almost invisible shore, one radiant gleam 
of white betraying where lay the town 


which had, now, indeed, become to us in 
very truth what the Moorish official docu- 
ments declare it to be, Tangier, the blessed 
of God, 


And still we rode on and on, until we 
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sare: 


The garden at the Perdicaris Villa, ‘‘ Aidonia.‘ 
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saw, Close beneath us, Bou Rabish, the 
semi-fortified abode of El Zellal, hanging 
to the side of the deep slope beneath. 
Here, a halt was called and runners were 
sent forward to make sure that no enemy 
was concealed behind the walls or garden 
hedges. When these advance guards had 
signalled back satisfactory assurance that 
‘the coast was clear,’’ we proceeded with 
some difficulty to urge our horses down the 
giddy descent. As we passed through the 
gateway I thought I noticed Raissuli grasp 
his rifle with a tighter hand as he looked 
suspiciously about him. 

The place seemed, however, almost de- 
serted. A brother of the owner and afew 
servants alone were visible. They invited 
us to dismount and enter a long room, 
where a Moorish bed, with embroidered 
hangings and triple mattresses and a bridal 
coffer in gaily painted wood, completed 
the usual equipment of such apartments. 
Upon some mattresses along the walls we 
were glad to rest our weary limbs. Mulai 
Ali, Varley and I, sat together, whilst 
Raissuli and the brother of our absent host 
sank upon the cushions in front of the bed 
and engaged in an inaudible, whispered 
conference. 

I resigned myself, but I fear with most 
manifest impatience! I confess, however, 
the sight of preparations for tea, conducted 
by Mulai Ali's servants seemed to me 
singularly appropriate after a ride of six 
hours. 

Later a more substantial lunch was 
served. ‘*But where,’’ I asked, ‘‘ are 
Mulai Ahmed, your brother, the prisoners 
and the seventy thousand dollars, the es- 
sential conditions of our release ?” 

‘They have been summoned,’ re- 
plied Raissuli, himself. 

About two hours later, Mulai Ahmed, 
accompanied by Zellal and various others, 
ipuoanis the doorway. These all pro- 
ceeded, as we had done, to take their 
places silently after mutual, solemn saluta- 
tions. Tea was again served, then a 
second luncheon, this time served by 
Zellal’s people, was placed before us, of 
which etiquette compelled us, also, to par- 
take before business could be discussed. 

However, we now saw boxes of bullion 
being unloaded from mules in the court 
without. After we had finished luncheon 
several sturdy negroes brought the boxes, 


each containing, as we afterwards found, 
two thousand silver Spanish dollars, into 
an inner room—but later these were again 
removed to another apartment where 
Zellal, Mulai Ahmed-el-Wazani and Rais- 
suli proceeded to superintend counting 
the cash. 

When it is remembered that we were 
under instructions to reach ‘Tangier that 
night, to avoid the danger of an attack 
from the Kabyles, my anxiety to get away 
from ¢hese hills and from that cash, which 
seemed as though it never would get 
counted, may be appreciated. 

Then after all this was slowly, solemnly 
and with due decorum accomplished, Rais- 
suli took me aside under a quaint, old, 
arched veranda, all the arches running up 
the side of the hill, each arch independent- 
ly, on its own account, without any regard 
to the architecture in gereral, and he 
assured me that he looked to me to warn 
him of any danger in the future, adding, 
‘*And I, on my part, will come with all 
my men to your rescue if you are ever 
attacked.’’ I wondered whether I was 
living in the days of Robin Hood and 
Friar ‘Tuck or in this prosaic twentieth 
century. Then we parted. I mounted 
the handsome black steed that once had 
been his, then mine by purchase, then his 
by capture, and now mine again—and, 
shall I confess it?—Yes! I was actually 
sorry to leave one of the most interesting 
and attractive personalities 1 have ever 
encountered, and so, grieved yet rejoicing, 
I rode off, leaving Raissuli standing under 
that strange, topsy-turvy veranda—as 
topsy-turvy even as my own sentiments. 

It was pitch dark long before we got 
near Tangier, and I never saw the flag, 
as I had hoped to do that afternoon, 
waving over the Brooklyn and the Olym- 
pia. But what I did see, when we were 
nearing the town after midnight, as I strug- 
gled out of the mule litter which my Wazani 
friends had so kindly brought to me, tc 
mount the black horse to escape from the 
crowd, were the signal lights on the mast- 
heads of the frigates announcing my re- 
turn, and then I whispered to myself: 
** Thank Heaven, it is ‘Aa? flag, and that 
people—aye, and that President, behind 
those frigates, thousands of miles away, 
who have had me dug out from amongst 
these Kabyles' That flag and no other!’’ 
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ington Correspondent of the ** Atlanta Constitution ”’ . 

O compress within the limits party’s nominee for the se | highest 
of a short magazine article place within its gift,’’ only lly tells 
the record of a career of the story. Presidents we ha vad, and 
business and political suc- anumber of them, whose boyhood was spent 
cess covering approximate- on the farms of their fathers with whom 
ly three-quarters of a cen- it was a struggle to give their « ren even 

tury—especially when in that record thereis the rudiments of an education; and in the 
embraced not only the story of the material days when the possession of 1 de boots 
development of a great State but also the was highest luxury, the bar ted boy 
best possible illustration of the magnificent was the rule and not the exce But 
opportunities which this Republic offers from freight brakeman upon railroad to 
to its young men—permits little else than high success in a purely bus career, 
to touch upon the high places. ‘*From_ every step carved by his ow inds; to 
barefoot, penniless farmer boy to a great conspicuous service in the legislative bodies 
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of his State and of the Nation; and finally 
to unsought recognition at the hands of 
the national convention of one of the great 
parties—this is a route different from that 
of the others, and in this difference there 
is inspiration to thousands of American 
youths, 

The eldest of five children of a widowed 
mother, Henry Gassaway Davis found him- 
self needed as a breadwinner for the little 
family when still at a tender age. ‘Then 
it was he worked as a hand on a Maryland 
farm until he was nineteen years of age, 
foregoing all opportunities for securing an 
education in favor of the younger children. 
His first advancement came when he 
secured the coveted position of brakeman 
on a freight train on the Baltimore & Ohio 
railroad which had then been completed 
as far as Cumberland. It was not long 
before he was advanced to the more 
responsible position of freight con- 
ductor, responsible in these days but far 
nore so, relatively, in those. ‘There wasa 
wreck on the road, ‘The promptness with 
which the young conductor grasped the 
demands of the situation, the executive 
talent he displayed in handling the men in 
clearing up the wreck, made him a marked 
man with his superiors and shortly after 
this he was given a passenger train. At 
twenty-four he was again promoted, this 
time to the position of superintendent in 
charge of the running of all the trains. 
Here was a wider field for the display of 
his executive ability, and here too he made 
good. More than that, he introduced an 
innovation which marked a decided ad- 
vance step in railroading. Up to that time, 
it had not been considered practicable to 
run trains at night; when nightfall came, 
freight trains and passenger trains alike 
were ‘‘tied up,’’ their journeys to be re- 
sumed only when daylight came. Davis 
held there was no good reason why they 
should not be run by night as well as by 
day, and proved it. His first night train 
from Cumberland to Baltimore marked an 
important epoch in railrgading. 

In the distribution of this world’s favors, 
it falls to comparatively few to be en- 
dowed with the business sense. Henry G. 
l)avis was given this. He realized that the 
section of the country in which his lot had 
been cast was one of great possibilities. 
He took the agency of the Baltimore & 
Ohio at Piedmont in order that he might 








have a hand in the material development 
of that rich region, which he felt sure con- 
tained fortunes for many men; established 
his brother there as a shipper of coal and 
lumber; and a year later resigned his rail- 
road position to become the active head of 
the firm of Davis and Brothers, which laid 
the foundation of the large fortune that 
has come to the Davis house. 

Mr. Davis had unbounded faith in the 
undeveloped lands of the Upper Potomac 
and Cheat river sections and made large in- 
vestments there, but only, it should be 
explained, after he had made personal in- 
vestigation into the properties. He ex- 
plored these regions himself, studying their 
natural resources and looking with trained 
eye into the possibilities for transportation. 
The wealth of coal and timber was there, 
and he bought up all the land he could; a 
railroad was absolutely essential to its de- 
velopment, and in time he built it. This 
was the West Virginia Central and Pitts- 
burg. The construction of this road opened 
up most valuable territory, but it was not 
completed until after he had figured promi- 
nently in the political affairs of his State, 
for two terms as United States Senator. 
Senator Davis has many large railroad in- 
terests and the investments in coal and 
iron and timber lands have made him a 
multi-millionaire. 

As West Virginia’s Grand Old Man, he 
is known and loved from one end of that 
commonwealth to the other. Although he 
has, in a sense, been the backbone of the 
Democratic party there since the Civil War, 
there are thousands of Republicans who 
will vote the Democratic ticket this year 
because of admiration for and love of him. 
Before the war he was a Whig, during the 
war he was a Union man, in the early days 
after the war he was a member of the Con- 
servative Union party which was the fore- 
runner of the Democratic party in that 
State. As a Conservative Unionist he was 
elected to the legislature in 1865. He 
served one term in the House and two in 
the State Senate, playing a most important 
part in shaping the legislation which started 
the young State on a sound basis finan- 
cially. The Democrats of his district 
asked him to take the nomination for Con 
gress in 1870, but he declined; the follow 
ing winter he was elected io the United 
States Senate, where he served with dis- 
tinction for two terms, and he could have 
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had a third and a fourth, assuming his 
party still retained control of the State, 
but he refused, as he desired then to de- 
vote his attention to pushing his railroad 
through to completion and to his other 
large business interests. 

Although no longer in public office he 
retained his active interest in public affairs, 
and it has fallen to him to render conspic- 
uously valuable service to his State andthe 
country. He was one of the representa- 
tives of the United States in the Pan- 
American conference of 1899-1900, and 
also in that which met at the City of 
Mexico in 1901-1902 President McKin- 
ley put his name at the head of the list of 
this country’s representatives at the latter 
conference; he was unanimously chosen 
chairman of the American delegation, and 
he would have been permanent president 
of the conference—Colombia nominating 
him and Mexico seconding the nomina- 
tion—but he declined the honor. His 
greatest interest in the work of these con- 
ferences was in the inter-continental railway 
project. He believes a great north-and- 
south line, welding into closer commercial 
union the countries of the three Americas, 
is not only practicable but will come in 
time. 

So much for his public career. The 
details of his work in the Senate, if 
given at length, would demonstrate that he 
brought to bear upon his public duties 
that same sterling business sense which 
brought him personal success. In his home 
State his name is literally a household 
word. He is West Virginia’s most pub- 
lic-spirited citizen. No good work but 
has his active and substantial aid. His 
charities, quietly and  unostentatiously 
distributed, are Although 
rated a multi-millionaire, he has never 
ceased to take an active part in the every- 
day affairs of the life about him any more 


be yundless. 


than he has ceased to be one of the people 
in his sympathies with, and understanding 
of, their needs 

A Grand Old Man he is in very truth. 
But speak of him as ‘*‘ old’’ to a West 
Virginian, and your age suggestion will be 
promptly resented. When National Com- 
mitteeman McGraw, who was the most 
active sponsor of the Davis ‘‘boom’’ at 
St. Louis, began his crusade he found the 
age objection the hardest to overcome. 
*¢He’s too old,’’ said Colonel Guffey, 


just you come and take 


uch desired. 
y responded 
is physical, 
lay’s horse- 
back ride with him over the West Virginia 
hills and mountains; if you have doubt of 
his mental strength, come down and make 
a trade with him.” TI silver-haired 
leader of Pennsylvania’s unterrified democ- 


whose sixty-eight votes were 1 
- My dear Colonel,’’ prom} tl 
McGraw, ‘‘if your objecti 


erience with 
Senator Davis, had nothing more to say. 


racy, having had business « 


On its surface, however, the age objec- 
le obstacle, 
and perhaps would have been so had it 
not happened that during e early days 
of the St. Louis Convention Senator Davis 


tion seemed an insurmount 


had been present, He w out to see 
if there were no possibi y of set uring 
the nomination of his cousin, Senator Gor- 
man, of Maryland. In tl 


futile missionary work in t 


irse of his 
direction he 
had been brought into personal contact 
with all the leaders and many of the dele- 
gates, and no man who saw him would be- 
lieve him to be over sixty or sixty-five, 
and remarkably well preserved at that. 

There were other objections advanced 
by the recognized leaders of the Parker 
forces. ‘*How,’’ asked Senator Hill 
‘*would Bryan and his | le take the 
nomination of a millionaire like Davis?” 

‘¢T will get Mr. Bryan to second the 
nomination if he is physically able,’’ said 
McGraw. And then he told Senator Hill 
a piece of interesting political history. In 
the 1896 campaign, after t Baltimore & 
Ohio railroad had refused t ul the Bryan 
special car, Senator Davis promptly took 
nee, carried 

ver else he 
had influence, and himselt presided. over 
the Bryan meetings. 

‘¢But Steve Elkins has made West Vir- 
ginia Republican,’’ object Mr. Hill. 
‘* Surely there can be smal ince of car- 
rying that State.’’ 


sé 


‘ harge of the Democratic n 
his car over his road and wher« 


Che nomination of Senator Davis,’’ 
retorted the energetic McGraw, ‘will 
make Elkins, who married t 
Senator Davis and has long 


daughter of 
n his closest 
business associate, do just one of three 
things: commit suicide, be 
take a trip to Europe for |} 
know what I am talking al 

But it is not yet certain McGraw is 
Senator Elkins in pretty 
good health when last heard from, 


vorced, or 
ealth—and I 


a prophet. 











THE NEW SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 


Paul Morton, Railroad Man, Organizer and Friend 
of the President 


By Henry 


BIG mahogany desk stands 
close to a wide window 
which opens to the east on 
the eleventh story of a tall, 
white, Chicago skyscraper. 
A six foot man, with two 
hundred pounds of bone and hard, lean 
imuscle inside his dark sack suit, leans 
ayainst the window casing and stares down 
at the yacht harbor, which lies just below 
and across the narrow green stretch of 
Grant Park. ‘The basin is thickly dotted 
with cat boats, schooners, steam launches 
and all manner of pleasure craft. 

A friend who prides himself on being a 
wag, comes into the handsome office and 


jocularly accosts the man at the window. 


‘QO, I see now, Paul,’’ he says. ** ‘They 
made you Secretary of the Navy because 
you’ ve had such a good chance up here to 
study navigation!” 

The big man turns from the window 
with a quick smile, pulling one end of his 
molasses colored moustache with a muscu- 
lar right hand. 

‘*No, you’re wrong,’’ he says. ‘I'll 
tell you confidentially how it was. ‘They 
made me Secretary of the Navy because 
my brother is an old salt.’’ 

No business man will need a diagram to 
this bit of pleasantry, for he will remem- 
ber that Joy Morton, eldest of the ‘‘ three 
Morton boys,’’ as the hearty West calls the 
sons of Cleveland’s Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, is head of the International Salt 
Company, the largest factor in the salt 
trade of the country. 

And if that business man live anywhere 
between Chicago and the Pacific coast, 
along the lines of the great Santa Fe or 
Burlington railroad systems, he will need 
no introduction to Paul Morton, who gives 
up the second vice-presidency of the 
former road to take a seat at the cabinet 
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table. More than once he has shaken 
hands with this tall, young railroad diplo- 
mat, whose business it has been to hear 
complaints, adjust grievances and act 
generally as ambassador extraordinary to 
the population of the granger States, always 
seething with opposition to railroad cor- 
porations. 

If Morton has never ‘‘’Tommed” and 
‘**Joed’’ and * Billed’’ the shippers along 
his lines, in the good old-fashioned way, 
he has never failed to call Mr. Thomas 
Smith by his proper name and to inquire 
whether Mr. Smith’s stock-feeding busi- 
ness is in a prosperous condition. Which, 
after all, is quite as flattering, if less 
familiar. If he has uttered a positive and 
final ** No’’ a great many times he has 
never failed to give, at the same time, a 
reasonable, if not satisfactory reason for 
his decision. And the West remembers 
that Morton, almost alone among important 
western railroad men, came out flat-footed 
in favor of those amendments to the Inter- 
state Commerce laws which make the 
shipper who accepts a freight rebate equally 
guilty with the railroad official who gives it. 
So that all through the West there is a 
pretty general respect for Paul Morton’s 
honesty and fairness. His ability needs no 
endorsement. 

The wonder out in this country is not 
that he should have been selected for an 
important executive position, but that he 
should have been willing to give up a 
salary of twenty-five thousand dollars a 
year and work which he had _ entirely 
mastered, to accept eight thousand for fill 
ing a place where he will have to learn the 
business and stand at the same time as a 
target for partisan abuse and criticism. 

To satisfy that wonder and find the 
reason for his decision you will have to 
go back to the office of the Second Vice- 
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President of the Sarita Fe railroad system. 
And there you will find the reasons framed 
and hanging on the walls. One of themis 
the photograph of another young man, 
which hangs just behind the big mahogany 
desk. Across it is written this inscription: 
«To Paul Morton: With the warm regards 
of his friend, ‘Theodore Roosevelt. ”’ 
Morton and the President have been 
friends for a long time. Every year when 
the Colonel of the Rough Riders went 
down into the Southwest to attend the re- 
union of his old regiment, he traveled 
West from Chicago in the private car of the 
Second Vice-President of the Santa Fe 
railroad company, who was also a member 
of the party. In that way a friendship be- 
gun years ago in Washington was deep- 
ened into intimacy and mutual admiration. 
‘The second reason hangs close beside 


the first. It is a framed photograph of 
Cleveland’s cabinet, with J. Sterling Mor 
ton standing at one side of the group. 
Filial and fraternal pride is strong all 
these Morton ‘‘ boys.’’ 

Out at Nebraska City, Nebraska, where 


fifty years ago the elder Morton took up 


a homestead from the governm . his 


three sons jointly own a great ntry 
estate of twelve hundred acres, th a 
huge white country house in the center. 
Here their families and friends pass the 
summers in a succession of house pat 
ties. Their father was the originator of 
Arbor Day, and as a monument to his 
memory they have had the sixty acres im- 
mediately surrounding the house laid out 
as an arboretum, where grow s men 
trees from all over the world, they 
have named the place ‘‘ Arbor Lodge.”’ 
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It is the one pretty touch of sentiment 
in a triple career which has been other- 
wise confined to ‘‘ straight business. ’’ 

As for Paul Morton, himself, he is the 
oldest young man or the youngest old man 
you will find between the coasts. Already 
a grandfather, he has just celebrated his 
forty-seventh birthday. More than a 
quarter of a century ago he was serving as 
Assistant General Freight Agent of the 
Burlington & Missouri railroad company— 
but he was only twenty-one years old at 
the time and had been in business but five 
years, starting at the work of addressing 
circulars in the same railroad office at a 
salary of sixteen dollars a month. 

Sixteen years ago, so far as the news- 
papers and the public was concerned, Paul 
Morton was the head of the great strike 
which the C. B. & Q. railroad company 
fought and won against its engineers and 
firemen, defeating no less redoubtable a 
leader than P. M. Arthur, chief of the 
great brotherhood. But at that time he 
was a youth of thirty-one and had already 
risen to the position of General Passenger 
Agent of the great Burlington railroad 
system. His part in this strike has aroused 
resentment among labor unions at his ap- 
pointment to the head of the navy de- 
partment, but his friends point out that he 
had little to do with the conduct of the 
strike itself, acting only as the mouth- 
piece of the railroad company in putting 
its case before the public. 

Fourteen years ago, at the age of thirty- 
three, he was vice-President of the Colora- 
do Fuel and Iron Company and President 
of the Whitebreast Fuel Company. Since 
1896 he had been a vice-president of the 
Sante Fe. 

He has always been a glutton for work. 
Put a pile of important papers on his desk 
and his decisions come alfnost as fast as 
shots from a rapid fire gun. He does not 
drink or smoke and his head is always 
clear. 

‘¢Tn our trips over the road,’’ says one 
of his subordinates, ‘‘ he eats less in a day 
than I do at a single meal. Work never 
worries him. He throws it off too rapidly. 
Consequently he never worries or gets tired 
out. He hates details, but he has thor- 
oughly mastered them. He likes to handle 
big things—matters of general policy. He 
is abrupt and short in his manner. For 
that reason I, and a lot of the men who 


work under him, used to be afraid of him. 
But that was before we realized how kindly 
he is at heart. He doesn’t make a great 
many intimate friends, because when he 
does he feels bound to stick by them to 
the bitter end. I know one man whose 
only claim on Paul Morton is that they 
were railroad clerks together back in the 
*70’s. He has lost five or six positions 
which Morton got for him, but Morton 
still keeps on finding him new jobs and 
trying to brace himup. ‘That’s one pretty 
thing about all the Morton boys. They 
are mighty true to their friends and to the 
friends of their father, Paul is taking 
to Washington as his private secretary the 
same young man who served his father in 
that capacity in Cleveland’s cabinet.’’ 

The views of the new Secretary of the 
Navy on large questions of public policy 
were expressed by him in a speech deliv- 
ered before the Traffic Club of Pittsburg, 
last March. Here are some of them:— 

‘The great, present struggle between 
nations is a commercial struggle to supply the 
markets of the world. ‘The struggle is in- 
tense, but Americans believe it can end in 
but one way. 

‘* For years we have supplied a large 
share of the food products of the world. 
At the beginning of this new century we 
have made up our minds that we shall be 
the workshop of the world as well. 

‘*We hope we may continue to have the 
most efficient labor. It should be the aim 
of our schools and of both organized and 
unorganized labor, in the spirit of patriot- 
ism, if for no other reason, to make Amer- 
ican labor the most efficient in the world. 

‘We must, in order to help ourselves, 
own and operate more ships. Our great- 
est weakness is on the sea. 

‘*We should have a better consular 
service abroad. First-class salesmen or 
traffic managers will make the kind of con- 
suls that we need. 

‘** | believe that great industrial combina- 
tions, properly organized and well man- 
aged, are to be the most potential agency 
in assisting this country to capture the 
largest share of the world’s markets. ‘The 
modern industrial combination is the bat- 
tleship in the sea of commerce. If it is 
constructed right, manned right, officered 
right and steered right, it is bound to win in 
the great conflict in which we are en- 
gaged.’’ 
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VICTOR H. 


HREE years ago Congress established 

a Department of Commerce and 

Labor. During these three years 
Mr. Cortelyou, the first Secretary of the 
Department, has worked diligently, but 
what he has accomplished has been only to 
create the machinery. Now Mr. Cortel- 
you has been drafted elsewhere, and a man 
is needed to run the machine and to get 
some results from it. The opportunity to 
do this work has been intrusted by the 
President to Victor H. Metcalf, who was 
recently appointed Secretary of Commerce 


METCALF 


and Labor. Mr. Metcalf is a lawyer of 
ability and prominence in his State of Cal 
ifornia, and has served three 


Washington as a member of the House of 


terms at 


Representatives. He was born Utica, 
N. Y., in 1853; educated at a school in 
New Haven, Conn., and later died in 
the Law School of Yale University, from 
which he graduated in 1876. He settled 
at Oakland, Cal., and has practiced law 
there for more than twenty year In 
Congress he was a member of the Ways 


and Means Committee. 
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THE IDI 


LAL Cite 


By the Late Samuel M. Jones, Mayor of Toledo 


Samuel M. Jones, the ‘‘Golden Rule’ 


: | ' Mayor of Toledo, was perhaps the most striking 
example of the idealist in our political history. 


Fiis last good fight in which he secured re- 


election to the Mayoralty of Toledo in spite of the refusalof every newspaper in the city, even 
to mention his name or to allude to his candidacy, is a fitting answer to the hackneyed argu 


ments of the practical politician. 


A few months ago one of the editors of Leslie's Monthly Magazine, happening to share a 
seat in the train with Mayor Jones, then on his way to make a political speech in Cleveland, 


asked him to write a paper on the Ideal City as he conceived it. 


We give the result below. 


However our readers may regard the impracticability of this vision of the milleniuin, the 


truth remains that it is the vision of a good man, it may be of a seer, 


who throughout his life 


took hold of the work given him to do, did it with all his heart and did it well —Tue Epitors 


INCE the history of man 
_ began on the earth, he has 
ever been dreaming of an 
ideal city. In the Bible 
there are many references 
to the ideal city. And all 
chaning the pages of imaginative lore there 
are so many references to the ‘ beautiful 
city,’’ ‘‘the city of our dreams,’’ etc., that it 
is not surprising that in the beginning of the 
twentieth century, that has brought us face 
to face with so many things in the actual 
that heretofore have been ideal, we are 
now looking for the ideal city to become a 
fact, just as the electric car, the electric 
light, the telegraph and the telephone have 
become actualities, and, to a very great 
extent, have now made possible what be- 
fore could only be conceived of in the realm 
of the ideal. 

These continued references to a city as 
the desirable, the ideal abiding place for 
mankind, point out very clearly that those 
people who are crying ‘Back to the 
land’’ and looking forward to a4 solving of the 
**social problem ’’ through a hegira of the 
people of the cities to the country, are in 
error. It is evident that the solution is 
not tocome in that way. Humanity is one, 
and the people gravitate into the cities as 
naturally as two particles of water are 
attracted to each other; and the unwhole- 
some and unhealthful conditions of all sorts 
of life that are now found in the cities are evi- 
dently to be overcome and only overcome by 
making the cities healthful, cleanly, beau- 
tiful and heavenly through the realization 
of this great truth of the oneness of hu- 
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manity. When this fact is realized and 
understood, then, and not till then, will 
the ideal city become a possibility. 


‘‘T dreamed in a dream I saw a city invinci- 
ble to the attacks of the whole of the 
rest of the earth, 

I dreamed that was the new City of Friends; 

Nothing was greater there than the quality of 
robust love, it led the rest, 

It was seen every hour in the actions of the 
men of that city, 

And in all their looks and words.” 


The ideal city, then, is to be the new 
city of friends, and what could be more 
reasonable than this proposition? what 
could be more clear than that it is impossi- 
ble that men should ever work out great or 
grand or beautiful ideals when their minds 
and bodies are poisoned with hate, when 
they are torn with dissension, when bitter- 
ness, envy, strife and rancor are the char- 
acteristics that mark them ? 

The first great task then in the work of 
preparation for the building of the ideal 
city is the cleaning out of every sort of 
filth that separates and makes impossible 
the establishment of the relation of friends. 
The first and greatest obstacle that Amer- 
ica has to contend with in this particular is 
the depraved and unmentionable filth of 
the system of party politics that holds many 
cities of America in a vise-like grasp. So 
deep-seated is this dreadful infamy that 
millions of people in America believe that 
‘‘partyism ’’ is an essential or necessary 
part of our system of government. They 
have often told me that they did not see 
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how you could carry on a government with- 
out ‘‘parties.’’ They not read 
Washington's warning, in which he speaks 
of the greatest danger to America being the 
‘* rise of parties in the State to separate the 
people.’’ They have not read what Jeffer- 
son said of parties: ‘‘ Indeed, if I could 
not go to Heaven but with a party, I would 
not go to Heaven at all.’’ ‘They have not 
seen that the only purpose, the only mis- 
sion of partyism is to separate people, to 
keep their hearts filled with envy, rancor 
and hatred, and to make such a thing as 
patriotism impossible while partyism holds 
sway, for it was long ago written that ‘*‘ No 
man can serve two masters.”’ 

An intelligent physician who desires to 
see his patient go forward to healthful life, 
first carefully diagnoses the disease and 
then faithfully points out its deadly charac- 
ter, concealing nothing in order that he 
may secure the entire co-operation of his 
patient to the end that health shall be 
gained. I am the physician, and I unhes- 
itatingly and without the slightest fear of 
contradiction point to-day to our infamous 
and depraved party system of politics as 
the one cancer that is eating out the heart 
of this nation, and the one source from 
which there is any possible danger that 
stands in the way of the realization of ideal 
conditions in the cities of America. 
with it! 


have 


Away 
Away with all the agencies of 
hatred! Let patriotism inspire and unite 
us! Let partyism no longer separate us, 
and we shall quickly go forward and:— 
‘Make cities inseparable with 
arms about each other’s necks— 


their 


‘« By love of comrades, 
By the manly love of comrades.” 


The greatest hindrance in the way of the 
ideal city is the lack of ideals. We are 
long on idols, the idol that we mainly 
worship being ‘‘success,’’ and success in 
the ordinarily accepted sense simply means 
possession or position. So low and de- 
praved are our notions of life that we con- 
gratulate a man just as heartily upon gain- 
ing an office that is a sinecure, all salary 
and no service, as we would congratulate 
him upon getting into a place where his 
usefulness might be enlarged. In short, the 
dominant ideal among the people who like 
to think of themselves as the ‘ruling 
class,’’ ‘* the better element,’’ and so on, 
is the un-American and unholy desire to 


IDEAL 


CITY 


va) 
X 
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get that degree of economic security that 


will enable one to live a life of indolence 
and ease and rear his children to es of 
indolence and ease, and consequent use 
lessness, while he compel others who are 
his declared equals under the law vell 
as by the decree of the Almighty, to do 
his dirty work as menials. 

The ideal city will have no menials in it. 
Does any one suppose that the enly 
city that has been the inspiration a1 ope 
of so many millions of lives will ha n it 


or across the floor of its ‘*many ma 

a dead line, across which a portion of the 
inhabitants dare not go except to serve the 
others as menials? No, no; such place 
could not be a ‘heavenly cit 
heaven means harmony. And 
city of America is to be a city where 


equality is recognized, where rmony, 
love, peace, good will, are the dominant 
and controlling influences. As Whitman 
says in the lines quoted above, ‘‘ Nothing 
was greater there than the quality of ro- 
bust love.” 

Slowly but surely we are working out 
this noble ideal in American cities. De- 
cade by decade, the standard of municipal 
government in these cities has been raised 
higher and higher, until to-day it will be 


readily conceded that no person known to 
be mean or unworthy can be elected to 


the office of mayor in any city of nsid 
erable size in America. 

No matter how powerful the political 
machine may be in that city, they do not 
dare outrage public sentiment and, almost 
without exception, generally use care in 
selecting a candidate for this office, see- 
ing to it that he is a person of a good 
character who stands well in the commu-, 
nity. Slowly but surely we are comi! ig to 
realize that the voice of the people is the 
voice of God; that God speaks in other 
way; and that the voice of God has always 
been for an administration of justice, har 
mony, love and mercy; and that mis- 
sion in America is to build cities vhich 


lofty and beautiful ideals shall dominate 
every act of our governmental life 


Personally, I do not attach much value 
to ‘‘statistics,’?’ because I know that 
almost anything can be and has been 


proven by figures; but surely there is signi- 
cance in the fact that in the City of Tole- 
do, with a population of one hundred and 
sixty thousand to-day, the number of ar- 
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rests by the police annually is less than it 
was ten years ago when the city was one- 
half the size. It is idle and foolish to try 
to explain this away by saying that the laws 
are not enforced and that not enough peo- 
ple are arrested. The most strenuous 
advocates of jail morality would hardly 
expect to make a city more quiet and or- 
derly by doubling the number of arrests. 

I believe it is due to the rising tide 
of good will that has spread over the land, 
to the longing ever present in the human 
heart for peace and quietude. 

The annually increasing expenditure for 
public schools, play grounds for the chil- 
dren, parks for the people, public baths, 
libraries, etc.—all indicate the develop- 
ment of the patriotic impulse and point to 
an awakened social conscience that is to 
bring people to see that there cannot be 
prosperity for some without prosperity 
for all; that we are bound together 
by indissoluble bonds and_ whether 
we will or not, we must take into account 
the welfare of the last and the least as well 
as of the first and the greatest. 

So far as law is concerned, the one thing 
above all others to be desired in American 
cities is Home Rule. We need to under- 
stand that the city is merely a partnership 
of the people for the pursuit of happiness; 





we do not need to organize the peo- 
ple as parties or as sects or cliques in a 
ity, but that what we do need is to or- 
ganize them as business corporations for 
he transaction of the public business in 
he most orderly and business-like way; 
and this can never be while the laws 
governing the cities are made by legisla- 
tures located at the State capital, com- 
posed of men from the country who are 
ignorant of the needs of the city. 

The movement has now begunin Ameri- 
ca that is to produce the ‘free city, and 
by that I mean the city that shall make 
its own laws; shall decide how much it 
shall go into debt, or whether it shall go 
into debt at all or not; how much tax 
shall be levied for this thing or that thing; 
as free from interference or hindrance from 
the State legislature as the States are 
now free from interference by the federal 
government. Here again we find the 
obstacle in the way of the establishment of 
free cities is partyism. The political ma- 
chine that happens to be in power in this 
State or that believes that by controlling 


the cities through the legislature it has a 
powerful weapon for perpetuating its rule, 
and we need not hope for relief from this 
grievance until the patriotic impulse shall 
rise superior to the partisan; until men shall 
come to see that it is impossible for one to 
be a patriot and a partisan at one and the 
same time; that the idea upon which our 
baneful party politics is founded is a blas- 
phemy and an attempted violation of the 
direct command that ‘‘what God hath 
joined together, let not man put asunder.’’ 

It seeks to gather the ‘‘ good people,’’ 
‘*the better element,’’ into one party in 
order that they may govern the ‘‘ bad peo- 
ple,’’ or the ‘‘worse element,” by sheer 
brute force. Let every one who contributes 
in any degree to the development of this 
party spirit remember that he is blocking 
the wheels of progress and delaying the 
day of the realizaton of American ideals; 
and yet I would advise every young man 
to go actively into the politics of his city, 
but as a patriot not as a partisan, owning 
himself and declaring himself free to vote 
this way or that, without allegiance to any 
party or clique. Such a man is the ideal 
American, and such Americans only can 
make the ideal city possible. 

We shall eventually learn that only when 
we work together for one common end can 
we produce a thing of real beauty. So we 
need not hope to develop the ideal city by 
getting more drastic laws on our statute 
books, but rather as we outgrow our super- 
stitious reverence for man-made laws and 
rules, and, becoming more American, we 
learn to know and be obedient to the Law 
of Love, our cities will take on the beauty 
that is latent in our character. In reality, 
all that is distressing, all that is base, ig- 
noble and mean to look at or think of in 
the life of our cities to-day is, after all, but 
the reflex of our innate moral baseness, and 
we may hope to improve our cities zsthet 
ically, artistically and architecturally just 
in proportion as we—all of us—shall 
improve morally, for, whatever our cities 
are, either governmentally or otherwise, 
they represent the average of the com 
munity that composes them. 

The way to get the ideal city, then, is 
to follow the dictum of Walt Whitman, the 
greatest poet and prophet of American 
ideals that the world has ever known. It 
is stated in these words: ‘‘ Produce great 
Persons; the rest follows.”’ 























A CONSCIENTIOUS BOSS 


Charles S. Deneen, of Illinois, and His Gospel of One-Man Rule 


By 


of Illinois are 
getting some novel political 
sensations in these piping 
campaign days. ‘There is a 
man going up and down the 
State preaching a strange, 
new political gospel. Not so strange as it 
is preached, perhaps, but as it is practiced 
by this man. 
honest bossism, and its exponent is Charles 
S. Deneen, Republican candidate for Gov- 
ernor. 

In Illinois, where the bosses have long 
trafficked in politics for gain and bartered 
good legislation as well as bad, it is a bit 
startling to hear a man commend himself 
to the people for better or for worse on his 
record as a boss. But Charley Deneen, 
as they call him in Chicago, intends to win 
on this record, first as honest boss of his 
precinct where he cast his first vote twenty 
years ago, next as honest boss of his ward, 
then of a string of wards, and now of Cook 
County. The logical deduction from this 
record is the faith that Charley Deneen will 
be the honest boss of Illinois when, saving 
death and miracles in this normally Repub- 
lican State, he is elected at the November 
polls. 

For eight years the most fearless and 
sternly uncompromising State’s Attorney 
Chicago has ever had, this boss now con- 
ceives it is his mission to regenerate the 
public service of the State as he regener- 
ated the methods of enforcing the law in 
Cook County. As the of the 
bosses who helped the public utilities cor- 
porations fleece Chicago, this boss now 
purposes to win back those bartered rights 
for the city, and to lead the fight for a new 
charter and the city’s renaissance. 

It is Deneen’s gospel that an honest 
boss can achieve these things. He believes 
in the. mission of the honest machine in 


people 





The gospel is of bossism, 


successor 





Arthur Sears. Henning 


American politics. Sitting in his office in 
the Criminal Court building the 


day 
he turned to me and said :— 

‘*I believe in party organization. n Chi- 
cago we have a Republican club in each of 
the thirteen hundred voting precinct I be 
lieve that in each precinct club the 
be a committeman for each block, 
it should be to invite the Republica f 
block to join the club, to notify tl f the 
ward club and precinct club electi nd to 
notify them of the time and place of party 
caucus and primary. Thus the part rgan- 
ization would be co-extensive with t en 
bership of the party and would afford an 
opportunity for every Republican t ert his 
influence in controlling the entrance of men 
to public life and in defining the es of 
his party.”’ 

The personality of the man wl iS Or- 
ganized such a machine is a st n the 


indomitable in human nature. Short and 


stocky of frame he is, not stout, t mas 
sively built about the shoulders, with a 
short, muscular neck and a large, well- 
poised head. Blunt he is of fe nd 
blunt of manner. ‘The smooth-s face 
is broad and boyish and_ bronze The 
spirit of the man is written in every featt re 
except in the brown eyes, wide art 
beneath jutting brows. ‘There is a 1Or in 
the eyes—a humor that, at home nis 
children, is mirth, but, abroad men, 
is matter of fact and dry. 

Altogether this boss of men plain 
man of business. He has no picturesque 
eccentricities. _ His conversation is matter 
of fact in its manner and his speeches are 
quiet, restrained and conversational in tone. 


It is odd to hear him talking a speech in 


which there is a blow or a sting in every 
terse sentence. Phlegmatic of tempera- 
ment, he never worries, never betrays 


never been known to 
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excitement and has 
























Charl he De Neen. 


: The new Republican Boss of Illinois. A man with a clean record for honesty and 
Cficiency in office, who believes in systematic bossism and practices what he preaches. 
fle ts now the Republican nominee for the Governorship of Illinois. 
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lose his temper. His enemies call him 
cold and colorless and devoid of emotions, 
and certain it is that few, even of his 
intimates, know the quality of his sym- 
pathy. 

His constitution matches his will. He 
sleeps six hours a night; the rest of the 
time he works. He takes no exercise but 
walking, he has no favorite sport and no 
recreation except his hours with his family 
and with his books. He neither smokes 
nor drinks, and no one ever called him a 
‘*< good fellow.’’ 

You might have guessed the quality of 
the man had you suddenly come upon him 
during the progress of those seventy-nine 
wearisome roll calls of the Republican con- 
vention deadlock in the Springfield armory 
when his rivals for the nomination, Gov. 
Yates and Col. Lowden led him on 
every count. You would have found 
him, not in the convention with the other 
leaders, but in a far corner of the building, 
outside the barriers, with hat on head and 
leaning speculatively on an umbrella as he 
watched the great game before him. Im- 
passionately day by day he saw the mild 
eyed Lorimer, the venerable Senator Cul- 
lom and irascible Uncle Joe Cannon move 
their pawns against him as he had foreseen 
months ago they would move them; impas- 
sively he countermoved. With quiet 
eyes he watched that swashbuckling good 
fellow, Col. Frank O. Lowden, make his 
exciting spurt to within one hundred and 
twenty-one votes of victory. 

‘* Lowden has six hundred and thirty- 
one—for heaven’s sake do something, 
Charley,’”’ cried a lieutenant rushing up. 

‘‘He may get six hundred and fifty but 
no more,’’ replied Deneen and indifferently 
turned away. He was waiting to win as 
he has always won by waiting. 

No less indifferently he heard the melo- 
dramatic Yates utter his tragic abdication 
and met the gaze of expectant eyes sud- 
denly turned in the direction of the remote 
corner where he leaned on his umbrella. 
With a modest gratitude he took his vic- 
tory, and walking away from the Arsenal 
with a friend, as he had every day, he met 
the showering congratulations with a mat- 
ter-of-fact cordiality. When called into 
the convention to make his nomination 
speech he was found sending a telegram to 
his wife, who received it in her Englewood 
cottage in the midst of a church sewing 
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bee. The honest boss had won by playing 
good, square politics, and he found him- 
self nominated without promising an office 


between Chicago and Cairo. 

Chicago has become intimately ac- 
quainted with Charley Deneen in the eight 
years he has served as public prosecutor. 

‘* The day is past,’’ he said, when a 
lawyer retires to his cabinet to deduce a 
theory of how a murder was committed. 
Nowadays he goes out and informs him- 
self on the exact manner in whi it was 
really committed.”’ 

[t followed that the young State’s Attor- 
ney built up a powerful secret service in- 
dependent of the « ity polic e and detective 
department. When a murder is committed 
Deneen scatters his agents to gather in the 


evidence before the police obscure the 
clues. ‘The result is that he se« con- 
victions. 

Early in his first term he turned his at- 
tention to bankers who had defrauded the 
public. He was warned by his friends that 
such a move had no precedent. The bank- 


ers in question were high in the commun- 
ity. But one after another Deneen prose- 
cuted them and saw them sent to the peni- 
tentiary. After that the prosecution of 
bankers became a fad among State’s At- 
torneys in other cities. 

Deneen kept straight on. He got after 
conspirators, jury bribers, insurance crooks, 
tax fixers, and the perpetrators of election 
frauds and sent more prominent men to 
the penitentiary, thereby adding to a col- 
lection of enemies of 
man might be proud. 

It issaid that Charley Deneen never broke 
a promise because he never made one. At 
the end of his first term he had earned thg 
respect of the law-abiding class and the fear 
and confidence of the lawless. lo the 
professional crooks he is known as a 
‘‘square guy.’’ Many a thief, sent to the 


penitentiary by this prosecutor, has, on 


which any honest 


release, sought him for help in a new start 
in life. 

And down in the village of Lebanon, in 
St. Clair County, where Charley Deneen 


was ‘‘raised,’’ they will tell you that this 
boss of men was the son of a gentle old 
professor of Mediaeval History and Latin 
in McKendree College, a man so shrink- 
ing of nature that he failed to win a name 
beyond the college walls for the rare liter- 


ary genius of which he was possessed, 
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up his hunter, turned in his 
saddle and stared at his 
companion in surprise. 
‘*But why didn’t you 
tell me all this before?” 





he demanded. 

Miss Eleanor Drayton leaned forward 
and stroked the sleek neck of her horse 
reflectively. 

‘* Because you did not seem interested, 
I suppose,’’ she answered slowly. ‘* Be- 
sides I did not think that it would make 
much difference. The whole matter ap- 
peared to be such a purely business arrange- 
ment. You see I was knocked down to 
the highest bidder by my father who is the 
licensed auctioneer—’’ 

‘ But surely you consented of your own 
free will ?’’ he observed helplessly. 

‘*When you asked me to marry you,’’ 
she went on regardless of the interruption, 
‘*vou did so in a purely formal way that 
made sentiment superfluous. It was a sim- 
ple business transaction, as far as I can 
see, so why not keep it on that basis ? 
You are naturally anxious to clear your 
estates and father is ambitious for a title 
for his daughter. I don’t see that senti- 
ment should enter into the thing at all.” 
She raised her pretty face and her big, blue 
eyes looked into his quite frankly. 

For a moment Lord Abbington stared at 
her in dismay; then the blood crept into 
his lean, Norman face and asudden gleam 
flashed from his stony gray eyes. Just for 
a moment he saw himself as he must ap- 
pear to his golden-haired girlish fiancée 
and the picture was not an attractive one. 
Moreover, he realized that the conditions 
had changed in the month that had passed 
since the announcement of their engage- 
ment, and with a quick catch of his breath 
he appreciated for the first time that his 
marriage of convenience had suddenly re- 
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solved itself into something beyond mere 
figures and settlements. 

‘* Am I to understand,’’ he asked slowly, 
‘* that you consented to marry me against 
your own free will?” 

‘* Hardly that,’’ she answered coldly, 
“but—’’ 

** Are you in love with any one else ?’’ 
he asked a trifle thickly. 

She laughed lightly, yet with a hard, lit- 
tle ring in her voice. 

“The ‘e/se’ is quite superfluous. I 
am not in love with any one, my dear 
fiancé, but, as I was about to remark, you 
are not very well acquainted with my 
father, the Honorable John Drayton, ex- 
ambassador to—’’ 

‘*Do you mean to say that your father 
forced you into this marriage ?’’ interrupted 
Abbington. 

‘* Forced is rather too strong a word,’’ 
she replied critically. ‘*What I mean is 
that I fear my home life would be no 
longer pleasant if I were to deliberately 
throw away the opportunity of becoming 
Lady Abbington.”’ 

Lord Abbington savagely twisted his 
short, black mustache. 

‘* Let’s canter,” he said briefly. ‘* Do 
you mind ?”’ 

She nodded brightly, slackened the curb 
rein, and at the same time lightly touching 
her horse withthe spur. ‘They sprang for- 
ward together and dashed around the bend 
of the road and on down ashort stretch 
with the gloriously tinted autumn woods on 
either side. At the next bend the timber 
stopped and beyond lay a broad view of 
open meadow. 

‘* Let’s cross here!’ she panted. ‘‘We 
strike the turnpike about a mile on the 
other side.”’ 

A set of low bars guarded the entrance 
to the field. 

‘* Right,’’ said Lord Abbington briefly. 


, 
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As her horse leaped forward he reined in 
slightly to give her room, noting with an 
odd pang the skill and daring with which 
she took the leap. His own big hunter 
lumbered over easily in her wake and soon 
they galloped side by side across the 
springy turf, clearing neck and neck a shal- 
low drain, then sweeping on freely through 
a little wood to where a high gate barred 
the entrance to a road, 

‘‘Wait,’’ he said imperatively and 
dashed on ahead. 

She watched him in some anxiety as he 
rode straight for the jump, a rather nasty 
one. She saw his big, raw-boned thor- 
oughbred squat for a moment on _ his 
haunches, then lurch straight upward, 
clearing the gate awkwardly but with ap- 
parent ease, landing heavily on the other 
side, when he shook his ugly head in anger 
at the strong, restraining tug upon the rein 
that stopped him almost in his tracks. 

Lord Abbington dismounted quickly 
and threw openthe gate. She rather liked 
his doing so from the opposite side. 

‘About this marriage,’’ he said sud- 
denly after he had mounted and they were 
walking slowly to breathe their horses. 
‘‘It’s a bit rough on me, you know, 
Eleanor. I think that I would make you 
a good husband. At least I would be kind 
to you, and I fancy you would like the life 
at home. When I asked you to marry me, 
I’ll admit I was a bit cold-blooded, but I 
didn’t love you then, and I wasn’t going to 
lie about it. I supposed, of course, that 
you wanted to marry me, and—and all that 
ye know, but what you’ve just said, puts 
quite a different face to it.’’ 

‘*Why?” she asked, looking down at 
the road ahead. 

‘Why ?”’ he answered fiercely, the color 
rushing to his hard, weather-beaten face. 
‘*Why—why, because I love you, Elea- 
nor!’’ ‘The color faded suddenly, leaving 
him quite pale. 

There was a moment’s silence, while the 
horses fretted impatiently to be off again. 
Lord Abbington, gnawing the corner of 
his straight under lip, stared moodily at 
the distance ahead. 

A firm, little hand dropped lightly on 
his arm, and Eleanor leaned suddenly 
toward him. He glanced at her and no- 
ticed that her face was quite pale and her 
full bosom heaving under the closely-fitting 
habit. 


‘«Thank you, Mordaunt,’’ she said in a 
low voice. ‘‘ You ave a man, and I wish 
that I could love you, but, don’t you see, 
that is one of those things which we can’t 
control? I will try to make you a good 
wife and—’’ 

‘*No!’ he answered roughly. ‘‘ The 
estate can go to the devil, where it’s been 
going for the last thirty years. I'll chuck 
the whole thing and clear! I didn’t want 
to come over here anyway, Eleanor. ‘The 
whole thing was a rotten piece of business 
from the start. I’ve had a hard knock or 
two in my time, and one more or less won't 
matter. You would never be happy, little 
girl, with a chap like me. What you want 
is some good sort, an American, ye know, 
who has led a decent sort of life, and— 
and—whom you—’’ 

‘¢Mordaunt!’’ cried the girl with a 
quaver in her voice, ‘‘ you have my prom- 
ise—’’ 

‘*Never mind your promise! What is 
the good of that if you don’t love me? 
And you don’t, do you Eleanor ?’’ 

‘*No, Mordaunt, but I will try—’’ 

‘*You needn’t. The air of this place 
has changed my ideas. I'll tell the old 
boy—eh—your father, that it’s all off.’’ 

‘* But that wouldn’t make it any easier 
forme. Don’t you see, you foolish, that 
he’d know that it was all my doing ?’’ 

‘*What do you want me to do then?” 

Eleanor did not at once reply, flicking 
nervously at the bushes which lined the 
road with the end of her riding-crop, a 
proceeding that proved sadly trying to her 
highly-strung mount. Lord Abbington 
meanwhile extracted a cigarette from his case 
and skilfully lighted it with his free hand. 

‘« Look here, Eleanor,’’ he presently re- 
marked. ‘* It seems that I’ve got you into 
no end ofa fix with the parental. You have 
my sympathy, little girl—I know what 
they’re like—” (puff, puff, )—*‘‘had one 
myself once. Now whatever you say I'll 
do. You go ahead and give your orders. 
Never mind me. I’m used to disappoint- 
ments.’’ 

Eleanor’s color heightened. ‘‘I think, 
Mordaunt,’’ she began finally, ‘‘ that if 
you were to cross him in some way—make 
him angry, you know—tell him he was 
looking badly, or getting old, or criticize 
his wine or his whist playing, or something 
of that sort, the rest would be very easy. 
He is very easily vexed.’’ 
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Lord Abbington looked at her with a 
mournful admiration. 

‘¢ Jove, but you’re clever, Eleanor. I'll 
tell him he’s no end of a duffer at billiards. 
He rather prides himself on his game, ye 
know—what ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes,’’ (doubtfully). ‘* Of course you 
mustn’t overdo it, Mordaunt, and make a 
scene or anything like that.’’ 

‘¢What d’ you care? It let’s you out, 
—what? Or [’Il tell him that the Ameri- 
can Diplomatic Corps is the laughing stock 
of Europe. ‘That ought to fetch him!’’ 

Eleanor’s pained look gave way to one 
of positive affright. 

‘¢T couldn’t bear to have you lose your 
dignity, Mordaunt; I should hate to have 
it said that I have ever been engaged to a 
man who could do anything so caddish. 
Besides, I believe that if you were to say 
such a thing as that, he’d have the butler 
throw you out of the house. You don’t 
know what a frightful temper he has when 
he’s roused.”’ 

‘*T’m not afraid of him,’’ replied Lord 
Abbington, indifferently. ‘* The butler may 
try it if he likes. The way I’m feeling I'd 
rather relish a go at somebody. Never you 
mind Eleanor, I'll make him jolly eager to 
be rid of me before I’ve done. I ain’t a 
bit too anxious to spare the old—your 
pater’s feelings. Just you leave it to me. 
Here’s a good bit of road. Let’s send ’em 
—what ?”’ 

As they drew up under the porte- 
cochere of a somewhat pretentious country 
house Mr. Drayton appeared at the 
corner of the veranda. He was a portly 
man, slightly past middle age, and with the 
type of manner in which arrogance and in- 
tense egotism are thrust forward to claim 
a pseudo strength of character deceptive 
to many, especially the women-kind of 
his own household. Of late years a con- 
stant self-indulgence, both physical and 
mental, seemed gradually to have swathed 
in a cloak of both the once 
strongly active body and the coldly calcula- 
ting brain. The firm jaw had grown simply 
heavy and the logically compelling tongue 
had lazily relegated its function to a sort 
of sneering bluster, seldom ineffectual. Be- 

hind him came his son and heir, a slim, 
alert, frank-featured American boy, then 
in the Freshman year of his University 
course. 

‘¢ Well, daughter,’’ he called in a tone 


, 


adipose, 
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of insistent heartiness, ‘‘ have a good gal- 
lop? Like your mount, Mordaunt ? You 
won’t find many better—eh ?”’ 

‘*He’s good enough to look at, but he’s 
hardly up to ’cross-country work,” re- 
plied Abbington. He dismounted sulkily 
and threw the rein at a groom who had 
come running up from the stables. 

The bulging brow of his host 
darkened, but his early diplomati: 
ing quickly asserted itself. 

‘¢Now you don’t say so?’ He ex- 
claimed in surprise. ‘I’ve ne 
him myself, but I had an idea t 
a good one. 


slightly 
train- 


ver ridden 

it he was 
He ought to be,—I paid 
enough for him.’’ 

‘*[ fancy you got swindled,’’ 
his prospective son-in-law shortly. He as- 
sisted his fancée to dismount and without 
further remark followed her into the house. 


replied 


When they had disappeared, Mr. Dray- 
ton turned to his son. 
‘«Isn’t that just the British of it, Algy?”’ 


he remarked, striving to hide his discom- 


fiture under an_ indulgent chuckle. 
‘*They’re a blunt lot, these English noble- 
men,—speak their mind right out, regard- 


less of how it may sound,—eh ? 
‘<T’d call it deuced bad manners,’’ re- 
plied the boy coldly. 


Abbington’s temper had apparently not 
improved at luncheon. ‘To begin with he 
kept his host waiting, an unprecedented 
crime in the Drayton household At the 
table he preserved a moody silence, utterly 


refusing to join in the conversation and 
eating somewhat wolfishly as it seemed to 
his frightened fiancée. When the meal was 
over, without a word to anyone he 
peared and later they saw him walking 
toward the little stream that wound through 
the estate, trout-rod in hand and clad in 


disap- 


golf trousers and neckless guernsey. 

‘* Dear me,’’ said Mr. Drayton to his 
daughter, as they watched him from the 
veranda, ‘‘I hope that he will not fish 
above the dam. Miller has preserved all 
of that part of the stream. I trust,’’ he 
went on, looking at Eleanor with an ex- 
pression which she had learned 
‘*that nothing occurred during your ride 
to disturb him, Eleanor ?’’ 

‘¢ [think that he must have} 
bad news,’’ answered the 
seemed rather irritable.’’ 

‘«'That’s no reason why he should vent 
it on you, Eleanor,’’ exclaimed her brother 


to dread, 


eard some 


“He 
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heatedly. ‘‘ J think he’s asurly brute. I 
wish you’d chuck him over, Sis!”’ 

Mr. Drayton turned to his son with an 
expression about his heavy jaw that was 
not pleasant to see. 

‘*You will be so good as to keep your 
opinions to yourself, Algernon,’’ he ob- 
served in a hard voice. ‘‘ Your sister and 
I are competent to arrange this matter 
without any outside assistance. You will 
treat your brother-in-law to be with the 
respect which his position deserves, sir! 
Do you understand ?”’ 

The blood rushed into the boy’s face 
and his eyes filled suspiciously. He arose 
suddenly and walked away. 

Late in the afternoon as Abbington was 
returning from the trout stream he came 
suddenly upon his host who was giving 
some orders to the gardener. 

‘Well, Mordaunt, what luck ?”’ asked 
Mr. Drayton, throwing as much doxhom- 
mie as was possible into his somewhat 
querulous voice. 

‘¢ Rather poor, thanks,’’ replied Ab- 
bington, briefly, at the same time empty- 
ing the meager contents of his creel upon 
the well kept lawn. Five suspiciously small 
trout and one half pounder was all that he 
could show as the result of four hours skil- 
ful effort. 

‘¢Well upon my word!’’ exclaimed Mr. 
Drayton, admiringly. ‘‘ That big fellow 
is the best fish that I have seen this season. 
Where did you get him ?’’ 

‘*About half a mile above the dam. 
Just after I hooked him a little spadger 
came running down the bank and said that 
[ had no business to fish there. I sent him 
about his business and a few minutes later 
he came back with a couple of louts at his 
heels who told me to get out. They 
cheeked me until I lost my temper and 
smashed ’em. They went off then and 
pretty soon they came back with an old 
gaffer in a smoking jacket and'sandy whisk- 
era.”” 

‘* That was my neighbor, Mr. Miller!’ 
cried the agonized Mr. Drayton. 

‘* Right you are,’’ replied Abbington 
indifferently. ‘‘He told me that I was 
poaching on his preserve, but he seemed 
to be a decent old chap and apparently 
knew who I was, for he told me to go 
ahead and enjoy myself. That made me a 
bit sore, so I declined, and as he asked me up 
to his house and as I was a bit dry I went.’’ 


‘¢ Dear me, Mordaunt,’’ exclaimed his 
host in despair. ‘‘ I’m very sorry that you 
should have had any unpleasantness, es- 
pecially with a vulgar man like Miller—’’ 

‘* Not a bit ofit,’’ interrupted his guest, 
warmly. ‘‘ He was very decent, although 
he did seem a bit vexed when I told him 
that I had understood from you that you 
owned the whole stream—’’ 

‘* But I never told you anything of the 
sort!’’ interrupted his host, anger for the 
moment displacing diplomacy. 

‘*No?’’ replied Abbington, in surprise. 
‘*Come to think it over I fancy you’re 
right. No harm done. I gave his keep- 
ers a couple of dollars for liniment and 
went with the old boy. He’s got some of 
the best Scotch I’ve tasted in this infernal 
country, and a ripping looking daughter!’ 
he added with enthusiasm. 

Mr. Drayton’s face grew dangerously 
purple, especially as he observed that his 
gardener was turning away his head and 
coughing suspiciously. ‘‘ Well,’’ he re- 
sumed with an effort. ‘‘ I’m glad he took 
it so well Mordaunt. Come,—it’s time 
to dress for dinner.’’ 

Socially, dinner was even less of a suc- 
cess than luncheon. After dinner the 
whist table was brought out and the Eng- 
lishman and his charming, though fright- 
ened fiancée beat the master of the house 
and his son with an ease that was almost 
insulting, and which sent the elder Dray- 
ton fuming up the library. Algernon 
shortly retiring, Eleanor and Abbington 
were left alone. 

‘‘Scored again,’’ observed the guest, 
carefully selecting one of his host’s best 
cigars. ‘* What d’ye think of the running 
so far,—eh ?”’ 

Eleanor’s face was a study and for a mo- 
ment she did not reply. 

‘‘T think,’’ she said at length, rather 
frostily, ‘‘that possibly your efforts are a 
trifle extreme, Lord Abbington. I should 
hardly expect a man of your traditions to 
be rude to his host, and as for what you 
told him about your flirtation with that 
common Miller girl,—that is indelicate if 
not positively indecent!’’ 

Lord Abbington arose and walked to the 
fireplace under pretense of ridding him- 
self of the tip of his cigar; really to hide 
the somewhat expansive smile that arose 
to his patrician lips. 

‘**You do her an injustice, Eleanor. 
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Really, when you get to know her she’s 
an uncommon fine girl. Smashing looker, 
—what ?”’ 

‘« It seems to me that you have lost no 


time in getting to know her!’’ observed 
Eleanor, icily. 
‘«She’s very sympathetic,’’ observed 


Abbington. 

‘‘Then possibly when you have rid 
yourself of present obligations you might 
try again in that quarter. Mr. Miller’s 


>? 


fortune is quite equal to father’s! 


Socially, 
‘<T’d thought of that,’’ admitted Ab- 
bington, his face still averted. 

Eleanor’s bosom rose and fell convul- 
sively. All of the color had returned to 
her charming face and her great blue eyes 
sparkled with anger. She drew the light 
cashmere shawl up over her bare, rounded 
shoulders and about the full white neck. 

‘*You seem to have very quickly re- 
covered from the malady to which you 
were sufficiently artistic to refer—’’ 

‘*My headache? Oh, they never last 
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more than an hour or two, you know !’’ 

Eleanor’s turned-up little nose described 
a greater angle. 

‘¢[ was referring less to your physical 
condition than to your declaration—of 
of—’’ There was the suspicion of tears in the 
sweet voice, and at the sound Abbington 
turned so quickly that she was startled. 


‘* About my having got to love you, 
Eleanor ?’’ he demanded fiercely. And 
do you think that I will ever outlive that ? 
Can’t you see that the whole wretched 





dinner was even less of a success than luncheon. 


business is hurting me no end? Do 
think that it’s a lark to be nasty to a 
who with all of his shortcomings |! 


you 
man 
s opened 


his heart and home to you? Whose sugges- 
tion was it anyway, I should like to know!’’ 
Her golden head sank forward and the 


swimming blue eyes were fastened upon 
the tiger skin rug at her feet. ‘The beast’s 
great gaping jaws were beneath her little 
bronze-slippered feet, and the fierce, glar- 


ing eyes seemed to catch the ruddy blaze 
of the piano lamp at her side and glint 
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back maliciously, hypnotizing her and 
numbing the power of speech. 

‘¢Then do you—still—intend to—mar- 
ry ?”’ she asked finally. 

‘¢ Marry!—Oh, I suppose so,—after the 
first hurt is gone you know,’’ he answered 
moodily. ‘*A chap’s got to do the right 
thing by his people, you know,—and his 
responsibilities. Oh yes,—I suppose I'll 
do my duty and take my medicine in the 
end, even if I don’t much fancy the pre- 
scription—what ?”” 





There was a silence of a minute or more. 

‘*[ think, Mordaunt,’’ Eleanor began 
softly, ‘‘that we had better leave things— 
as—they were. I can’t bear to think that, 
—that—I—”’ 

‘* Nonsense, Eleanor!’? he interrupted 
roughly, ‘‘you’re a good-hearted little 
girl,—and I appreciate your sacrifice tre- 
mendously,—and all of that you know. If 
I wasn’t so head-over-ears in love with you 
I’d go right ahead and marry you in cold 
blood, I believe,—but as it is, the way you 
feel ye know, I’d be no end of a cad. It’s 
painful, I'll allow, but the—eh—your 
father won’t last much longer. If he 
hadn’t been so bewildered, to-day would 
have done for him.’’ 

The heavy foot of the elder Drayton be- 
ing heard at that moment, the topic was 
discontinued. 


, 


The Earl of Abbington arose the follow- 
ing morning with the full determination to 
bring the intensely unpleasant situation to 
aclose before the lapse of another day. 
On entering the breakfast-room the curt 
nod and brief word of greeting which he 
received from his host, whose wounds had 
festered over night, convinced him that 
this would not prove difficult. 

Breakfast passing without undue hilarity, 
Abbington and his father-in-law elect, 
lighted cigars and strolled out upon the 
lawn. 

As they stepped clear of the veranda, 
Abbington happened to catch sight of 
Eleanor at an open window above. With 
a gesture of impatience he threw aside his 
newly lighted cigar, one of a brand on 
which his host particularly prided him- 
self. 

‘**T say, Eleanor!’ he called, ‘just fetch 
me down my pipe and tobacco pouch when 
you come will you? You’ll find them on 
the table in the library !’’ 


Mr. Drayton stifled with difficulty a sud- 
den snort of rage. 

** Don’t you like that cigar, Mordaunt ?’’ 
he asked in a voice that was a trifle thick. 

‘*Why—er—I—er—Yes, yes, very 
much,’’ replied Abbington in the tone of 
one determined to be polite no matter 
what the cost to his veracity. ‘‘ But I’m 
rather used to a pipe you know.”’ 

The blood rushed to Mr. Drayton’s face 
but he stifled his anger with an effort. He 
led the younger man a little farther from 
the house to where a slight eminence af- 
forded an extended view of the surround- 
ing landscape. 

As he gazed out across the smiling pros- 
pect the vexation faded from the face of the 
proprietor, and with an expression of com- 
placent pride he turned to his companion. 

‘Just cast your eye over that, Mor- 
daunt,”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Did you ever 
see anything handsomer ?’’ 

The chin of the Englishman was slightly 
elevated as, with a deliberate and critical 
calmness that came near to wrecking the 
nervous system of his host, he slowly sur- 
veyed the panorama before him. 

‘*Well?’’ demanded Mr. Drayton, un- 
able to contain himself longer. 

‘¢ Awfully jolly view,’’ drawled Abbing- 
ton languidly. ‘* Might almost be Eng- 
land, you know, if it wasn’t for those frame 
houses. ‘That donkey cart goin’ along the 
road is not half bad, ye know—reminds me 
of home, rather.’’ 

Mr. Drayton turned and gave his guest 
one look of unutterable disgust, then 
made for the house without a word. 

Abbington extracted a cigarette from his 
case and gazed after him regrettully, then, 
strolled slowly down in the direction of the 
river. Arrived at its edge, he seated him- 
self sadly upon a stone. 

‘TI fancy that fetched him!’ he mused 
to himself. 

A rustle in the bushes close at hand 
caused him to look around expectantly and 
his eyes fell upon Algernon, who was walk- 
ing swiftly towards him. The boy’s face was 
bloodless and both hands were clenched. 

‘* Hullo!’’ remarked Abbington, rising to 
his feet. ‘*What’s up, Algy?’’ 

The boy did not answer, but stood facing 
him, his lips twitching and a curious glitter 
in his eyes. 

‘‘T followed you down here,’ 


’ 


began 


Algernon with an odd quiver in his voice, 
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‘“to tell you just what I think of you—you 
mean, underbred hound!’’ 

Abbington colored more in surprise than 
anger. 

‘* Well?” he asked quietly. 

‘¢T know that you are my guest, and all 
of that,’’ continued the boy, his voice 
breaking as he proceeded. ‘* But since 
you have disregarded the fact I don’t see 
why I shouldn’t. Why can’t you stay in 
your own country, where you belong,’’ he 
went on passionately, ‘‘ instead of coming 
over here to break my sister’s heart!’’ 

‘*What?’’ exclaimed Abbington. 

‘‘You know what I mean, you mean- 
spirited pup! You've made love to her, 
and got engaged to her, and now you're 
tired of her and want to break the whole 
thing off. Oh, you needn’t stare—you’ve 
made it plain enough!’ 

Abbington’s jaw dropped at this new 
phase of the comedy, and he stood the 
picture of confessed and embarrassed guilt. 
The sight of him seemed to infuriate the boy. 

“<P teach you scoundrel!’ he 
raged, and before Abbington could guess 
his purpose he had leaped upon him like a 
wildcat and struck him twice in the face. 

‘* Hi, there—hold on!’’ exclaimed the 
startled Englishman. He gripped both of 
the boy’s shoulders in his sinewy hands 
and held him at arms’ length. For a mo- 
ment Algernon struggled wildly, then sud- 
denly burst into tears. 

‘‘She’s crying her eyes out!’’ he sob- 


you, 


bed. ‘* Father’s raging around and swear 
ing that he’ll see her in her grave before 
she marries you, and she—says—that she 


never loved any one 
will marry any one else, 
my shoulder, d— 

‘¢ Listen to me, Algy!’’ cried Abbington 
imperatively, and there was a note in his 


se] 


but you, and never 
and— 
you!’ 


Oul. —leggo 


voice that checked the boy’s sobs. 
love Eleanor like—like the devil, and I’ve 
told her so. Yesterday she said that she 
didn’t love me and didn’t want to marry 
me, and asked me as a favor to make my- 
self so beastly disagreeable that her father 
would break the thing up. D’ye see ?’’ 

**You’ve done it, all right,’’ said the 
boy miserably and but half convinced. 

‘¢ Yes, but hang it all—’’ began Abbing- 
ton in perplexity. 


‘¢T guess it was just the contrariness of 


, 


girls,’’? observed the mollified Algy. <‘‘ But 
you’ve certainly made a mess of it between 
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you. Anyway, she’s in love with you 
now, whether she was yesterday or not.”’ 

Lord Abbington groaned. 

‘*?’m sorry I hit you, Abbington—’’ 
began Algy. 

**Oh, rot! Algy, you’re brick— 
Let’s go up and try and straighten out this 
infernal tangle—what ?”’ 

They hastened to the house where, at 
the threshold, they were met by the out- 
raged parent. 

‘* Lord Abbington,’’ he began in a sort 
of pompous rage, ‘‘let me tell you right 
now, sir, that this miserable sagement 
with my daughter is all off— 

There was a swift rustle behir m and 


a weeping lady with a disheveled head 
golden hair swept quickly past 1 


ot 


m and was 


caught in the strong arms of her betrothed. 
‘* Mordaunt,’’ she sobbed, ‘* I do love 
you, dear. | have loved you all of the time, 
Lut I only found it out last nig 
‘*Eleanor!’’ cried her it father, 
‘*have you no pride nor modesty (;0 to 


your room instantly!’ 


He made a gesture as if to draw her 
back, but Abbington reached out a re- 
straining arm. 

‘I say—hold on a minute you ? 
It’s all a miserable mistake 

“Tl cut her off—she’ll 1 ive a 
penny, sir!’’ 

‘*Glad of it. We'll get mart way 
—won't we, Eleanor ?” 

‘Father,’’ interrupted Algernon, ‘if 
you will step into the library for a moment 
I will tell you something whicl explain 
the whole affair. ’’ 

‘Yes, Mr. Drayton—it’s really all right, 
ye know. You go with Algy—there’s a 
good fellow—what ?”’ cried Al ton, be- 
see hingly. , 

Dazed and bewildered, Mr. Drayton 
allowed himself to be led away, and soon 
to the ears of the two, nestling closely on 
the window-seat, came a sude burst of 
genuine laughter. A mom later he 
emerged, and there was a suspi¢ of mois- 
ture in his eyes, such as his d ter had 


never seen before. He walked straight to 
Eleanor, kissed her on the forehead and 
held out his hand to Abbingto 
‘¢*¢All’s well that ends well, 
dren,’’ he said. ‘* But it was 
on the old man, now wasn’t it 
‘It was jolly rough on all of us,’’ 
plied Abbington with deep fee! 


my chil- 
Dit rough 


re- 
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VICTORY 


By Margaret Busbee Shipp 


gOU are assigned to Room 
11, Miss Castleton.’’ 

The girl went white and 
put out a hand blindly. 

‘** Not the leper case!’’ 

‘* You are aware that | 
have fixed a system of rotation,’’ said the 
superintendent of nurses. ‘* That room 
happened to fall to you. There has been 
unnecessary excitement over this case. Dr. 
Angier explained that there is very little 
danger of contagion,—less, indeed, than 
Miss Turner faces in nursing diphtheria.’’ 

**T can’t,’’ replied Cecilia desperately, 
“<7-cuyr tr" 

The superintendent’s face changed and 
hardened. She was not used to insubor- 
dination. 
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*»As you choose, Miss Castleton. Of 
course your failure to report for this duty 
in the morning means your dismissal from 
the hospital.” 

Cecilia locked herself in when she 
reached the little white bedroom that had 
been hers for a year. She began to pack 
so hurriedly that soon her room was 
stripped bare of everything save the 
Winged Victory. 

‘*T shall leave you here. You were mine 
if I won, and I have failed. Perhaps it is 
well that the years have defaced you, and 
we see only your triumphant, onward 
movement. Perhaps if we could look into 
your face, you would not stir us so deeply. 
Perhaps it is lined and sharp, perhaps it is 
worn with past tears, or the sweat of 
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blood, or the pock marks of disease!’’ 

She shuddered, and sat at her dressing- 
table, where she could not see the figure 
that seemed a mute reproach. 

The temptation to wire the situation to 
her father assailed her. She knew that he 
would come on the first train, and that he 
would forbid her to take charge of a leper. 
The decision would be taken out of her 
hands; her father would shoulder the re- 
sponsibility with the hospital authorities. 
Her dear, bluff father, how she yearned 
for him! Her mother, with alla mother’s 
pride in her oldest daughter, how frantic 
she would be at the mere suggestion that 
Cecilia should come in contact with this 
loathsome disease! 

Suddenly she leant over and looked at 
herself in the mirror, curiously, as if she 
were seeing herself for the first time. 

Gray eyes looked at her, deep, starry, 
long lashed, under brows dark and deli- 
cate, emphasizing their contrast to the pale 
gold of her hair. ‘The mouth was sweet, 
grave and spiritual, the skin of so soft and 
fine a texture that Nannie Despard de- 
clared that ‘‘ Cecilia had stolen the com- 
plexion of a baby angel!”’ 

Chaotic memories crowded her brain. 
She remembered the closing exercises of 
the school she had attended. ‘There had 
been a picture gallery, each tableau of 
which was received with courteous but 
moderate applause. When the curtain 
rose on Cecilia as the Blessed Damozel, 
leaning out from a dark background, with 
the light thrown on her face and her heavy 
braids, ‘* yellow like 
was absolute stilln 


ripe corn,’’—there 
s, and the young girl 
felt sorry for her mother’s disappointment. 
In another moment the house rocked with 
applause. Four times the curtain had to 
be raised to satisfy the audience, who ap- 
preciated beauty like true Kentuckians. 

Her old minister has sought her out 
after it was over. 

** Great 
daughter. 


beauty | 


as been given you, 
Remember that it is a gift.’ 

Sometimes those words came into her 
mind during the triumphant two years that 
followed, in which she reigned among the 
undisputed belles in the Blue Grass region, 
at the New Orleans Mardi Gras festivities, 


and at the Virginia White Sulphur in the 


summers. Just a year ago, she had given 
up her social career, to her mother’s de- 
spair and her father’s amazement, 
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‘* Why on earth had you rather wait on 
strange sick folks than have a dozen fine 
young Kentuckians waiting on you ?”’ 
‘Let me try!’ she pleaded. ‘‘ The 
work has always seemed to call me.’’ 

There is nothing surer of itself than 
young idealism, and Colonel Castleton’s 
consent was won on the same principle that 
he gave Cecilia fruit cake when she was 
two, and a pony at five, ‘* because she 
wanted it.’’ 

There was a knock at the door, and 
Cecilia opened it to admit Nannie Des- 
pard., 

‘* Dearest, we have only ten minutes be 
fore our lights are out. I heard that you 
were put on the leper case, and I went to 


the superintendent. I told her that I was 
just crazy to have that case from a pro- 
fessional point of view, and I begged to be 
allowed to exchange with whoever had it. 
She demurred, but finally consented, on 
condition that you will signify your entire 
willingness to undertake that « 


or any 
other on which you may be put hereafter. 


Of course it’s a mere formality, you'll 
have to doit. ‘They will never repeat this 
mistake, and admit another leper. It was 


almost dark when Dr. Chalmers examined 
her; she wore a light veil, and the 


symp- 
toms she 


gave were entirely eading. 
They tried to get her in at the U. S. quar- 
antine station, but they refused to take her. 
There is no leper hospital in the State, and 


} 


of course they can’t turn her into the 


streets, so that’s the quand which 
the poor dear hospital finds it 

Nannie had talked very fast, fearing an 
interruption. Cecilia’s eyes re full of 
tears. 

‘* Nannie, I was about to run away. , I 
was thinking only of myself. If 1 forsake 
my place, some one will ha o fill it, 
some one will have to do my rk. You 


have made me see things as they are, you 
dear, unselfish heart! I will 
my own work.’’ 


tay and do 


‘Qh, Cecilia, if you should take that 
frightful disease!’ sobbed Nannie. ‘It 
wouldn’t matter so much about a brown 


] 


witch like me!’ 
‘* Hurry back to your room, Nancy, the 
lights will be out in aminute. = \ 


shan’t 

call yourself names, you are my good 

angel,’’ said Cecilia, laying her soft cheek 
caressingly against her friend’ 

Alone again, she sat for long time 
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looking out into the darkness. The room 
grew cold, and she shivered unconsciously. 
She tried to adjust her thoughts to the 
horror of the duty that lay before her, 
the loathsome contact, the possible con- 
tamination. When the dawn broke she 
put on her uniform again, without having 
touched her bed all night. As she pinned 
on her cap her lips quivered into a tremulous 
smile, and with a swift impulse she knelt 
and kissed the cold purity of Victory. 

The superintendent had reported to the 
chief resident physician, Dr. Staples, that 
Miss Castleton had refused the leper case, 
and that Miss Despard, of course with Miss 
Castleton’s sanction, had volunteered for 
it. She was relieved at the turn of affairs, 
for otherwise Miss Castleton’s insubordina- 
tion must have been punished with dismis- 
sal, but now the formality of an apology 
and a retraction could do away with that 
necessity. The leper case would be kept 
from the publicity—for many reasons to be 
deprecated—which might follow upon the 
dismissal of a nurse of so prominent a 
family. 

Staples heard her through in silence. 

** Don’t agitate yourself over the mat- 
ter, Miss Hawkins,’’ he said, and the usual 
positive ring in his voice was unusually in 
evidence. ‘‘ Miss Castleton will be sure 
to report for duty in the morning. Nat- 
urally she recoiled from the idea at first.’’ 

Miss Hawkins lifted her brows somewhat 
incredulously, but left him without reply- 
ing. 

‘¢He’s like all the rest,’’ she thought. 
‘*Men always pin their faith to a pretty 
face. But heis so wrapped up in his work 
I didn’t know he would notice whether a 
nurse squinted or wore goggles. I’m sure 
he never speaks to one.”’ 

There she was mistaken, for Staples had 
spoken to Miss Castleton twice’ 

A brick mason had been brought in, his 
face a bloody pulp from a fall. Cecilia, 
then a probationer, had been called upon 
to assist with the dressings, for the first 
time. Staples noticed her increasing pal- 
lor, and that she was biting her lip fiercely 
in the effort to regain her self-control. 
When the dressings were done she col- 
lapsed, though without losing conscious- 
ness. 

Dr. Frost went at once to her assistance. 
*« It’s all over,’’ he assured her soothingly. 

Dr. Staples’ incisive voice cut in:— 
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‘It is never over. The boy inthe next 
cot is asking for water.’’ 

It was said of Staples that he gave 
his patients such unfailing gentleness that 
he had none left for any one else. If 
his creed for those who chose the life of 
service was stern, it was untainted by sel- 
fishness; if he exacted much from others, 
he was absolutely unsparing towards him- 
self. 

Cecilia made three efforts to rise before 
she could control her rebellious body and 
quivering nerves. As she went to bring 
the water she heard Dr. Frost say:— 

‘* You were pretty hard on her, weren’t 
you? Shewillnever be able to hold out in 
this work.”’ ag 

‘*T prophesy her ultimate victory,’’ Sta- 
ples replied. 

She turned involuntarily, and her eyes 
met his grave, kind ones. Gratitude and 
comprehension flashed into her own. 

There was no intercourse between doc- 
tors and nurses at the hospital, except an 
occasional clandestine flirtation. Cecilia 
was often thrown with Dr. Staples in his 
professional capacity, and she appreciated 
his skill and his reserve. One day he was 
called in to an emergency case, and he 
found Cecilia there. Generally the very 
regularity of her beauty gave it a degree 
of coldness, but to-day she looked like an 
embarrassed girl instead of acalm goddess, 

**T can’t do anything with him, he 
won’t let me touch him. He—he thinks 
that I am—’’ 

The Irishman saved her the trouble of 
finishing. 

‘*Howly Mother!’’ he exclaimed, cross- 
ing himself. <‘‘’Tis too grate honor ye’ve 
done me, intoirely! Iv ’tis goin’ ter hiven 
I am, enny wan iv yer decent young angels 
cud take me without throubling yer blessed 
silf !’’ 

Staples joined Cecilia in a good laugh 
that seemed to put a friendly understand- 
ing behind them. 

On the happy day that Cecilia’s proba- 
tion ended and the coveted nurse’s cap 
was given her, some of the medical students 
sent her a clothes basket full of Parma vio- 
lets. From her Kentucky home she re- 


ceived a lone telegram of congratulation and 
a ‘round robin’’ of regret. 

But to Cecilia, the day’s significance 
was embodied in the marble Victory that 
came with Staple’s card. 
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In spite of his assurance to Miss Hawk- 
ins, Staples felt a strange sinking at heart 
as he passed down the hall of the conta- 
gious pavilion in the gray morning. ‘The 
door of Room 11 was ajar, and its occu- 
pant had already dressed. When he saw 
that she was alone, he caught his breath 
sharply, and then remembered, with quick 
relief, that it lacked a few minutes to seven. 
In another moment, he heard a light foot- 
step, and he stepped into the vacant room 
opposite. 

Cecilia’s eyes had the wide, unseeing 
look that they wore the day she went for 
the little boy’s water. There was about 
her the unmistakable stamp of spiritual 
conflict, painfully won. At the door, she 
paused for a tense instant. 

The woman was sitting on the floor, in 
the corner by the radiator, so that the high 
iron bed was between Cecilia and herself, 
and it gave one the impression of looking 
at an animal in a cage. Indeed the unde- 
finable resemblance she bore to a lion 
struck Staples so forcibly that he felt as if 
she must roar. Her skin was a mottled 
brown; she had lost all eyebrows, the eye- 
lashes were very long and thin, the lids 
saggy and bellowed out; the nose was flat- 
tened, the alae puffed out; the mouth 
elongated and heavily drooped at the cor- 
ners. 

‘*How could Saunders have failed to 
recognize leprosy ?’’ thought Staples, with 
the impatience of an accurate diagnostician 
over so palpable a mistake. 

‘* Good morning, I hope you slept well,’’ 
said Cecilia. <‘‘ I am your nurse.’’ 

Though the words were forced and me- 
chanical, nothing could alter the sweetness 
of her voice. 

‘¢ Ain’t there some mistake ?’’ asked the 
patient wonderingly. ‘It don’t seem 
natural for a fine lady like you to be 
waitin’ on the likes of me. I should think 
you'd get hired somewheres else.” 

‘*T hope she won’t,’’ said Staples, en- 
tering. ‘*She is the best of nurses, so 
don’t you persuade her into some other 
work, Mrs. Long.’’ 

He put out his hand and took hers in 
his firm, strong clasp. It touched him to 
feel how the slender fingers were trembling. 

** But house girls don’t have such long 
hours, and they get Thursday and Sunday 
afternoons off,’’ persisted Mrs. Long. 

A wan little smile crept to the girl’s lips. 
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The doctor chatted for some time to Mrs. 
Long, and then beckoned to Cecilia to 
follow him out of the room. He _ had 
taken the precaution to write down the 
minutest instructions in regard to disinfec- 
tants and the proper sanitary precautions. 

‘* There are more directions for me than 
for my patient.’’ 

*¢ Just make her as comfortable as you 
can, and carry out the orders concerning 
her. ‘There is no cure for her, poor soul! 
I shall come in as often as I can, 
you all [ can. Be careful, but 
afraid.’’ 

Many times during that long morning 
the thought of his sympathy comforted her. 
She remembered how one of the 
a Kentuckian whom she had 
home, had characterized Staples :— 

‘* He’s the hundredth man, a man of 
his own peculiar kind. Professionally, I 
don’t know a man of his years who has 


nd help 


don’t be 


aoctors, 


Known at 


done such brilliant work. ‘Though there 
are men here whose names are known 
throughout the country, in a few years 
Staples will rank an easy first. Most men 


have two sides, I have known squares and 
even octagons; but Staples has just one 
side—the professional. He’s machine all 
the way through. I’ve watched the man 
with beautiful women, clever women, mag- 
netic women, and they’re all one to him, 
and the whole bunch less interesting than 
a hobo with complicated symptoms. ‘That’s 
why women are apt to be foolish about 
him. Let aman be impersonal, and the 
whole of womankind rises as a unit and re- 
sents it! A very charming woman told me 
that just after her operation, Staples was 
so gentle in his manner, so exquisitely 
considerate of her comfort, so watchful by 
night and by day, that she thought com‘ 
placently that if he liked her so much 
when she was at her worst, how captivated 
he would be when she again had the ad- 
vantage of her pretty gowns and her artis- 
tic maid. ‘But dear me!’ ‘when 
I was out of danger, and convalescing in 
becoming negligées, that abominable man 
turned me over to a_ bald-headed doctor 
who squinted? The first time | met him 
after I left the hospital, he bowed vaguely, 
and had forgotten me utterly. He would 
make an attentive husband to a chronic in 
valid—her name might escape him now and 
then, but he would always remember her 
temperature!’ ’’ 


she said, 





abd 
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‘*Do you like music?’’ asked Mrs. 
Long, opening her trunk. ‘‘I think you’d 
admire to hear my hand organ.’’ 

It played only three tunes, but how 
Cecilia blessed it! When the nervous ten- 
sion seemed unbearable, there was always 
the organ to fall back upon, as Mrs. Long 
never tired of it. 

‘* Seems to me tunes is like friends, you 
like the same ones and the old ones and 
the more you know ’em, the more comp’ ny 
you find ’em!’’ 

Cecilia repeated this to the doctor, and 
nothing flattered the sick woman more 
than to have him ask for the organ’s en- 
tire repertory. 

Very delicately Staples had made her un- 
derstand the contagious nature of her dis- 
ease, and it was touching to see how solicit- 
ous she was for Cecilia. She bathed herself 
and carefully avoided all personal contact, 
as far as it was possible. She began to fret 
for her husband and to beg Cecilia to send 
for him. ‘The nurse tried in vain to com- 
fort her, and she felt relieved when the 
doctor came in. She had learned that his 
coming always seemed to make the rough 
places plain, but she feared that he made 
a mistake when he told Mrs. Long in plain 
words that she was a leper, and that the 
hospital would not allow her husband to 
come to her. Instead of the outburst that 
Cecilia dreaded, the woman’s face was re- 
lieved and actually smiling. 

‘¢ Doctor, what a load you’ve taken off 
me! ’Course he can’t come, poor Sam! 
I was ’fraid it was whiskey. ‘To think after 
all the care I’ve taken of him all these 
years (he’s a right delicate man for all he 
looks so hearty and has such a steddy ap- 
petite), to think I’d be riskin’ him with 
leprosy! But I didn’t know I had it, doc- 
tor,’’? she added  apologetically. ‘I 
thought it was a Bible sickneas.’’ 

‘* How did you know it was best to tell 
her ?’’ asked Cecilia a few moments later, 
under cover of the music. 

‘*It is easy to deal with unselfish peo- 
ple,’’ he answered, smiling down into her 
earnest eyes. ‘‘It’s the poor souls who 
are wrapped up in themselves that shut all 
the gates of approach. Yesterday a young 
fellow was brought in, mortally injured in 
that boiler explosion. I went to bring his 
mother. ‘Bob dyin’ and it rainin’, and 
me such a bad cold!’ she whimpered. It 
is a mercy we can give poor Mrs. Long a 


valid excuse for not seeing her husband. 
The brute has not even returned to inquire 
about her. Do give us that last tune over 
again, Mrs. Long. If I wear out your 
organ I'll give you a new one for your 
Easter gift.’’ 

‘*T had a present to-day,’’ answered she 
with childish pleasure, pointing to a row 
of flower pots. ‘I was fretting, foolish- 
like, over the flowers I’d left at home, and 
Miss Castleton ’phoned to a flower shop 
and got me allthese. Look at the teeny 
buds down in the hyacinth leaves. It 
beats all how she got the very kinds I like 
the best. Ain’t the red geranium a 
beauty ?”’ 

The doctor praised the indoor. garden, 
and when the music began again he turned 
to Cecilia, the light of warm approval in 
his face. 

**Don’t!’’ she whispered impetuously. 
‘«] don’t deserve it. You don’t know 
how I rebel against the work, or how afraid 
I grow—or how terrible, how increasingly 
terrible, her disease is to me! I can’t get 
accustomed to it. Her voice, her poor 
hands, her marred face—they torture me! 
If I should become—what she is—cut off 
from my people—my poor mother—’’ 
She could not finish the disjointed sen- 
tence. 

‘« To-morrow I shall send you a brochure 
on leprosy, which contains some interesting 
statistics. You are to read every word, re- 
member. I'll send some picture maga- 
zines to amuse your patient while you are 
reading.”’ 

His quiet, professional manner had its 
instant effect upon her. 

‘‘Forgive me!’’ she said regretfully. 
‘You have enough cares of other people, 
always and always! Then you come here, 
and I tax you with mine—I, who have 
never had a burden worth the name be- 
fore.” 

‘*To help you is my highest privilege, 
my deepest joy.’’ The honest reproach 
in his voice was the best emphasis. 

‘¢ He does love to help people,’’ thought 
the girl. ‘‘The chronic invalid might be 
a very happy one, on those days when he 
remembered her name.’’ 

The next day Staples brought the book 
on leprosy, and explained the technical 
terms to her. She was surprised to learn 


, 


that statistics, carefully compiled through 
many years, support the claim of dermatol- 
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ogists that leprosy is but slightly contagious. 
Certain high authorities contend that the 
disease cannot be transmitted by touch, 
breath or even inoculation. She read of 
authenticated instances of lepers’ wives 
who tried in vain to inoculate themselves. 

In the five weeks that followed, Cecilia 
gradually outgrew her fear that the disease 
would be communicated to her. But the 
instinctive, physical shrinking was a torture 
that never Mrs. Long grew 
more and more repulsive in appearance. 
The sight of her piteous ‘‘leper claws ’’ 
(no longer hands) hovering over the deli- 
cate flowers used to wring the girl’s heart. 
The voix ,lepreuse, its likeness to the 
human voice made all the ghastlier by its 
unlikeness, was as if some anomalous crea- 
ture, half man, half beast, were given the 
speech of one with the vocal chords of the 
other. 

To help her, to make the closing scene 
of the poor life comfortable and serene, 
became the one object of Cecilia’s days. 
She lay awake at night thinking of ways 
to amuse or gratify her patient, and every 
sacrifice she made, every act of gentle 
kindness, brought the quick reward of grat- 
itude. 

‘* Did you ever know so grateful a heart 
as hers ?’’ Cecilia asked the doctor. 

He forgot to reply. He was thinking 
how pale the girl looked, and how deep 
were the shadows under hér eyes. 

‘I have been anxious about her to-day. 
When I came in this morning she had 
opened the window to give her flowers the 
benefit of the rain. Her night dress was 
damp and she was chilled, though her sen- 


lessened. 
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sations of heat or cold are so impaired that 
she did not realize her imprudence. | 
kept her in bed until you came, for | fear a 
deep cold has settled.’’ 

Very quickly it developed int eu- 
monia—the angel of quick rele that 
often grows impatient with the sl urse 
of leprosy. 

‘I’ve had a heap of worritting. [reckon 
the good Lord gave me this nice time at 
the last to make up for the rest. had 
the best time of my life since | been 
here. You and the doctor have n so 
good to me, dearie.”’ 

Later, with failing voice, she ask 

** Read it again—about the ter 

Cecilia read the story of the t epers 
who were healed. 

‘If you had been there I kn there 
would have been fzwo who returned to give 
thanks,’’ said the girl, her face t with 
tears. ‘*And God sees and lo your 
grateful heart just as He did His lepers, 
so long ago.’’ 

The poor, scarred face was for a mo 
ment irradiated with joyful awe Hus- 
banding her ebbing strength, she lay quiet 


until she could gasp out: 

‘* Doctor—will you—look after 

All his deep love, all his immeasurable 
tenderness, throbbed in 
answered :— 

‘ Always—if she will bless me so 


” 


his vol l ne 


Perhaps on the borderland the unselfish, 
passing spirit was gladdened by a revelation 
of the beauty and fullness that Life 
for the two who had learned to love 
best school—self-sacrifice, 


held 
in its 


FAME 


By Richard 


Kirk 


He wrote one simple little song, and desolate came to dic} 


A mother sang it to her babe a thousand years thereby. 
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IN THE NEAT CUT 


By Ellis Parker Butler 


WITH DRAWINGS BY A. W. BROWN 


ILKINS was gliding up the avenue 
in his palpitating motor car, keep- 


ing one eye on the path ahead and 
one on the walk, when he saw, just ahead 
of him, Willy and the Stony Lady, leisurely 
walking, and he turned his car into the 
curb and drew up beside them. 

The Stony Lady, who was so called be- 
cause of her hard, hard heart, was sweet 
and fair and merry, and her hard, hard 
heart was as tender as a maiden’s heart 
dare be, but Wilkins and Willy had de- 
cided that it was a hard heart because 
it was a hard heart to obtain. As 
for Willy, he was—just Willy. Every- 
body liked Willy. Even the Stony Lady 
liked him. She liked him with all her 
heart, so, of course, she had no _ heart 
left with which to love him. 

‘* Afternoon!” said Wilkins, cheerily, 
pushing up his goggles. ‘* Howdy, Willy! 
‘Thought perhaps I’d run across, or over, 
one or the other of you. Everybody 
seems to be out to-day. Get in and I'll 
take you to—wherever you were going.’’ 

The Stony Lady looked at Willy ques- 
tioningly. 


‘*Would you?’’ she asked. ‘* Would 
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it be risking a human life foolishly ?’’ 

‘*O, as for me,’’ said Willy, ‘I'll get 
in. I’m glad to die. What is life worth 
to me without—’’ 

‘« Excitement ?’’ interposed the Stony 
Lady, hurriedly. ‘*You have the gam- 
bler’s instinct, abnormally developed if you 
are so willing to wager your life for a 
ride with Mr. Wilkins. I will get in, too, 
but only to exert a restraining influence 
on Mr. Wilkins.’’ 

** Do you really trust yourself with me ?”’ 
asked Wilkins, as if the thought over- 
powered him. ‘‘ Now, if I could only 
persuade you to—’’ 

‘«Trust yourself with me for always,’’ 
was what he was going to say but she 
intercepted the words. 

‘*To run the car?’’ she asked. ‘ No, 
Mr. Wilkins. I cannot pamper your weak- 
ness by assuming your responsibility. Go 
ahead, please.”’ 

‘«T have to back first, you know,’’ ex- 
plained Wilkins, ‘* unless you want me to 
run over the curb.”’ 

‘« Why don’t you ?’’ asked Willy. ‘‘ You 
might as well smash up the car that way 
as any other.’’ 
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A great beer wagon loomed just ahead. 


The Stony Lady eyed Willy haughtily. 

‘*You might at least let Mr. Wilkins 
break his machine when and how he 
pleases,’’ she said, ‘‘ You will please back 
just as you intended before Willy spoke. 
Do not pay any attention to him.’’ 

**[’m not,’’ said Wilkins. 

*¢Q!’’ said the Stony Lady, ‘I thought 
that was why you were not backing. Why 
don’t you back, Mr. Wilkins !’’ 

‘*That rear wheel,’’ Wilkins explained 
with exasperated calm, ‘‘is wedged so 
tightly into the curb—if Willy was a real 
man he would not sit there like a dummy. 
He would get out and push alittle.’’ 

‘*T will get out and push,’’ said the 
Stony Lady, heroically. ‘Shall I have to 
push far ?’’ 

Willy crowed gleefully. 

‘If you can’t back the thing,’’ he said, 
‘why don’t you try going forward ? Never 
mind the curb. Is it one of the rules of 
the game to back first? If you don’t have 
to back, I’d go forward, if I were you.’’ 

Wilkins blushed. 

‘*T hadn’t thought of that,’’ he said, 
and he tried it. The car moved forward, 
negotiating the curb with a slight jolt. 


‘Now,’’ he said, more happily, ‘‘where 
were you going !”’ 
‘* Nowhere in particular,’’ said the 


Stony Lady. 
‘*T shall take you there.’’ Wil 


AINS de- 


clared, positively. ‘‘ I’m always just there 
when I break something. You don’t mind 
walking back ?’’ 

‘* We would rather walk than ride back 


with you, Wilkins,’’ said Willy spitefully. 
‘‘TIt may not be so exciting, but it is 
safer.’’ 

‘*Must you two children always quarrel 
when I am with you?’’ asked the Stony 
Lady. ‘*Have you no common ground 
on which you can meet in peace ?”’ 

‘* Have we a common ground, Willy ?’’ 
asked Wilkins innocently. ‘‘ Do you know 
anything that both of us like ?’’ 

‘Do you mean something that we—ad- 
mire, so to speak? Something that 
both feel an interest in ?’’ 

The Stony Lady shut her lips firmly and 
opened them just enough to say:— 

‘* Now you are going to be sill) 

‘¢ That is what she means, Willy,’’ Wil- 
kins said. ‘‘ Try to think of something 


we 


we both adore.’’ 
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Willy thought deeply. 

‘* From where I am sitting,’’ he said at 
length, ‘‘my eyes are looking straight at 
the back of the one thing that Wilkins 
and I desire. Ican’t see it’s face, because 
it is looking angrily at the back of the cab 
inte which Wilkins will bump in a moment 
or two. But I can see its hair, one golden 
lock of which, like a sunbeam escaped 
from prison—’’ 

The Stony Lady’s hand quickly touched 
the hair at the back of her head. 

‘« It’s not true,’’ she said, ‘‘ and you two 
are ungallant to attack me when you know 
I can’t jump out of this car. It is taking 
a mean advantage. You never get me 
alone but you pester me with—’’ 

‘Well, then,’’ said Willy cheerfully, 
‘“why don’t you marry one or the other 
of us and get rid of us? We have asked 
you often enough. At least I have.’’ 

‘* Me, too,’’ said Wilkins. ‘* How does 
the account stand now? Is Willy ahead 
or are we even ?”’ 

‘« The reason, or one reason, that I don’t 
put you out of your misery,” said the Stony 
Lady with a seriousness that meant either 
that she was deeply in earnest or not at all 
in earnest, ‘‘is that you don’t either of 
you really know what you want or why you 
want it. You are two children and you 
will never be anything else. When I marry 
I shall choose a strong, forceful man, who 
has some reason for living, and who will 
want me because I am needed to fill out 
his life. I hate to be wooed as if I were a 
toy you would rather like to have, but that 
you could joke about if you did not 
secure,’’ 

Wilkins glanced at her face and jerked 
his lever quickly, causing the car to swing 
recklessly around a slow going wagon into 
the park entrance. The Stony Lady swayed 
against him. ' 

‘*Pardon,”’ he said, but the fun had left 
his eyes and he drove his car ahead at 
greater speed. 

** You tworemind me of children, nothing 
more,’’ said the Stony Lady. ‘* Did you 
ever hear a baby awaken in the night and 
cry and cry and cry for a drink, after it had 
been given drinks and drinks and drinks ? 
Allbabies are that way. They all want things 
they don’t need and oughn’t to have. You 
two are the same. You cry for me as if | 
were a drink. You simply haven’t any- 
thing else to cry for, so you ery for me.’’ 
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Willy was leaning forward to catch her 
words, 
‘<If you got me,’ 


’ 


she continued, ‘* you 
wouldn’t be pleased. You wouldn’t care 
for me. I wouldn’t satisfy you, because 
there is nothing in you to satisfy. You 
would still cry for other things you don’t 
want.”’ 

‘*T admit the logic,’’ said Willy, ‘* but 
object to its application. Can’t speak for 
Wilkins, but I should never cry again. I'd 
forever coo blissfully.’’ 

Wilkins said nothing. He was thread- 
ing his way in and out among the carriages 
in the park, and it may have been that 
this required all his attention. 

The Stony Lady had been caurted in 
this light and airy manner by these two 
for more months than I dare tell you, and 
by Willy longer than by Wilkins. The 
Stony Lady had aided:and abetted Wil- 
ly’s nonsense. Everybody did. Thus, 
through his airy love making, she had 
come to treat both men lightly, and had 
adopted a tone of frivolity in fighting their 
advances. 

This vein of seriousness in the Stony 
Lady was new. It made Wilkins feel that 
he had been making a free fool of himself. 
He had been using fireworks instead of 
thirteen inch shells. He had not quite 
appreciated the Stony Lady. 

As the car darted from the upper en- 
trance of the park into the broad path of 
Seventh Avenue, Willy was still chattering 
gaily, as much to himself as to Wilkins and 
the Stony Lady, for they had fallen into a 
thoughtful silence. Wilkins was pushing 
the car to a reckless speed, for him, and 
the mounted police eyed the car doubtfully. 
A great beer wagon with high piled barrels 
loomed just ahead and then, quite sud- 
denly, the car seemed to rise in the air 
with a noise of rending wood and metal, 
followed by the sound of empty barrels 
dropping hollowly to the ground, 

When the ambulance arrived and the 
surgeon forced his way through the crowd, 
he found the Stony Lady laughing hysteri- 
cally at Willy who was wiping the dripping 
blood from his nose upon a piece of dere- 
lict newspaper. His head was bound in a 
section of the upholstery of the motor car. 
Ready hands had carried Wilkins to 
a nearby drug store, where half a hundred 
men, women and boys triéd to catch 
glimpses of him through the plate glass of 
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the doors. Wilkins had not yet recovered 
consciousness. 


The ward in which Wilkins lay when he 
regained consciousness was unlike his pre- 
vious conceptions of a hospital. ‘The ceil- 
ing, at which he found himself staring, was 
in a series of small arches, painted in a 
glossy yellow that reflected the light an- 
noyingly. The walls were of a sickly blue, 
and the floor was the hue of a battlefield 
after the carnage. ‘The upper portions of 
the windows were set with blue glass that 
was out of harmony with every other color 
in the room. 

‘The cot on which he lay was of iron and 
there were eight or ten other white iron 
cots arranged along the walls, with only 
room between for small iron tables. <A 
walnut board, with a clamp to hold the 
chart for the temperature record was hung 
at the head of each And through 
everything and over everything prevailed 
the penetrating odor of iodoform. 

Willy was in the next cot! He was a 
sight to gladden the eyes ofarival. Around 
his head were others of those white ban- 
dages that seemed to be the favorite head- 
dress in this corner of the world, but the 
great touch of art was his left eye. Blues 
and greens and blacks in deep tones 
formed a decorative masterpiece below that 
left eye, and gave him a sinister appear- 
ance that jeered at his cheerful smile. 

‘‘She—?’’ queried Wilkins, in a voice 
that he was surprised to find weak. 

**Q.K.,’’ said Willy. ‘‘It never touched 
her. You couldn’t have done it better if 
you had tried.’’ 

‘© You look in a bad fix, Willy,’’ Wilkins 
said, when he had assimilated the good 
news. 

‘*Oh, yes, pretty bad,’’ Willy agreed. 
‘But nothing to what you are in for.’’ 

‘*Why ?’’ asked Wilkins. ‘* What hap- 
pened to me?’’ It was just beginning to 
occur to him that he, too, was hurt—that 
he must have been hurt or he would not 
be here in a hospital. He supposed it was 
a hospital. 

‘*You got a bump on the head,”’ said 
Willy. ‘* The professor and I haven’t de- 
cided yet whether we will make you a case of 
concussion of the brain or just plain head- 
ache. Then you have the prettiest com- 
pound fracture of the lower leg that the pro- 
fessor and I have ever seen. You'll be here 


cot. 
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COT 53 


wa 


some weeks with that, even if your head 
turns out to be useable. Head 
feel numb, does it? You can understand 
what I am saying ?”’ 

** My head is all right,’’ said Wilkins. 


doesn’ t 


‘‘[’m sorry about this leg, though. I 
suppose nobody knows we are hers No 
one has sent us any—flowers or—anything 
yet ?”’ 

**She hasn’t yet,’’ Willy assur him 
maliciously. ‘* Do you think she ought to 
send them as a token of her thanks to you 
for spilling her into the street, or because 
you rid her of two babies at one s “4 

Wilkins had been examining | state. 
He found that his leg seemed as perma- 
nently attached to the bed as it was to his 
body. It appeared to be encased in 
boards and tied to the foot of the bed. 

‘«They must be afraid I'll try to get 
away,’’ he grumbled. 

‘*The keepers of this menagerie are 
going to turn me loose to-morrow,’’ said 
Willy. 

Wilkins groaned and then smiled. 

‘¢ Black eye and all ?’’ he asked. 

‘* Have I a black eye?’’ asked Willy. 
‘*What did you tell me for! I have been 
so happy thinking of you lying here while 
I walk with the Story Lady. Notice I 
said ‘walk,’ Wilkins.” 

‘Tf she would walk with that eye of 
yours—’’ It was beyond Wilkins’ power 
to express his disdain. 

‘*T can paint it,’’ Willy declared. <I 
am a hero anyway, and I ought to have 


You didn’t. 


’ 


some scars. I picked her up. 
You didn’t even think of her.’ 


‘*How could I?’ Wilkins began and 
then paused. ‘‘ Willy,’’ he said, ‘‘ 1 think 
we have been taking the wrong way with 


the Stony Lady. I wouldn’t usually be se 
unselfish as to call it to your attention, but 
I spilled you and gave you that eye. It is 
a wonderful eye, Willy. I never saw a 
more artistic job. I’m proud of it 

‘¢T know what you are working around 
to,’’ said Willy. ‘‘ You are going to tell 
me we have been too frivolous. You are 
frightened because she took a sober spell 
this afternoon. But remember that she 
was in your motor car, with you at the 


helm. All women grow serious in the face 
of peril.’’ 
** You'll do as you please, I suppose,’’ 


said Wilkins, ‘‘but when we get out of 
here I shall not treat her a spoiled 


as 
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child again. I shall take her seriously.’’ 

‘Thank you. Ill take her myself if I 
get the chance, seriously or not,’’ laughed 
Willy. 

Wiikins was glad that Willy had a black 
eye. He did not doubt that the Stony 
Lady would visit them—with a chaperon, 
of course—and he felt that he had the 
advantage in looks, if only temporarily. 
He closed his eyes to consider the matter, 
and when he awoke the cot that Willy had 
occupied was vacant. 

Willy had dressed and carried his black- 
ened eye out into the hard world where 
explanations of black eyes are laughed at. 

But the next day the Stony Lady did 
come, bringing fruit, of course, which had 
to be left with the page at the door, but 
her radiant presence was enough for Wil- 
kins. 

**So good of you,’ 
you seen Willy ?’’ 

‘*Willy ?’’ she asked. 
man with the pretty eyes. Yes, he called 
this morning. Lovely of him, wasn’t it.’’ 

Wilkins ground his teeth. 

‘<It was like him,’’ he said, viciously. 
‘* Nice chap he is to take advantage of my 
x.*” 

The Stony Lady stood looking at the 
other patients, with that loss of words and 
perfunctory interest that all visitors ex- 
perience after the first greetings in a hospi- 
tal—ready to go but not wishing to seem 
too eager to leave. 

**T’ve been thinking about what you 
said in the car,’’ Wilkins began. ‘‘ About 
the baby crying for a drink, and all that. 
We have lots of time to think here, and 
I’ve tried to think it out. I guess you’re 
right. In one sense I have acted like a 
baby. It was babyish to make sport of 
such a serious thing as—’’ he hesitated 
with the universal reluctance of a full- 
blooded man to say the word ‘love’’ 
and said, ‘‘ getting married.’’ 

‘« You know how I feel about it, then,’’ 
said the Stony Lady. 

** Ves,’’ he said, ‘‘I think I do. I can 
see that you must think me a baby, in 
many ways. I have never tried to do any- 
thing, or be anything because I never had 
to. I can see that I am not good enough 
to deserve you. O, I’ve thought it all 
out.’’ 

He lay looking at the cracks in the ceil- 
ing a while. 


> 


he said. ‘‘ Have 


“‘Oh, yes, the 


** The worst’ of it,’’ he said, presently 
with a laugh, ‘‘is that I never will deserve 
you. I haven’t got it in me to do big 
things. We fellows who are born to all 
this easy life are all babies. We have our 
toys and we cry for our drink, and that is 
the whole of our lives.’’ 

The Stony Lady looked around uncom- 
fortably. 

‘*Well,’’ she said, ‘‘I think I'll run 
along, now.’’ 

**So you see, 


? 


continued Wilkins, dog- 
gedly, ‘‘ you are quite right to refuse me 
my drink. Some fellow who needs it 
ought to have it. I suppose I’ll cry fora 
while—*hat is natural—but I’ll get over it 
before long and play with my other toys, 
like a good child.’’ 

‘*Do you know,”’ said the Stony Lady, 
‘*that you can get a private room here if you 
want it ?”’ 

Wilkins shook his head. 

‘*T don’t want it. I could go home, 
too. But I’m learning things I didn’t 
know, here. It is good for me to see how 
the real sufferers stand it. See that chap 
in the third cot from the end? They’ve 
got him listed to die next week, and there 
hasn't been a visitor in to see him for a 
month, they say. Looks plucky, too, 
doesn’t he ?”’ 

She glanced at the man and looked 
back at Wilkins’ serious face, and said a 
hurried ‘‘ good-by.’’ Soon after she left the 
nurse ‘ook Wilkins temperature and the 
lines on the chart that pictured it formed 
a peak as high and sharp as Fuji-yama. 

When the barber come the next morn- 
ing Wilkins had a shave, and he bought 
a paper from a boy who sold papers, and 
sent some oranges across to the ‘lung 
man,’’ as he called his vis-a-vis. 

He found the day unutterably long, and 
he was glad when, in the afternoon, ‘the 
nurses and an attendant began arranging 
the white screens around the next cot pre- 
paratory to its reception of a new inmate. 
Wilkins hoped the newcomer would be in- 
teresting. 

Two attendants carried in the stretcher, 
which hardly bogged under its light load, 
and disappeared within the screens. Wil- 
kins saw the surgeon enter the enclosure, 
and heard the short, business-like consul- 
tation. 

‘«Run over bya cab on Eighth Avenue. 
The abdomen badly crushed. Nothing to 
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IN THE NEXT COT 


do but kill the pain. He will die some 
time to-night.’’ ‘Then there were the 
usual sounds as the gentle hands of the 
surgeon did the little that could be done, 
and the attendant removed the screens, 
and Wilkins saw upon the pillow of the 
next cot the yellow curls of a little lad of 
hardly two years, still under an anaesthe- 
tic. The nurse glided from the ward and 
returned with a woman of twenty-eight or 
so. She was somewhat loudly dressed, 
but her eyes were red and swollen and she 
was trying vainly not to sob. She held a 
wet and crumpled handkerchief against 


§55 
The little voice was not tretful; it was 
merely imperative. ‘This was a prince who 


was accustomed to have his behests obeyed. 
He waited as long as a prince, the best 


behaved, could be expected to when 
he had given a command, and then, in the 
same tone, commanded :— 

‘* Mamma, please, dwink!’’ 

Doubtless he had often called in vain. 


We cannot give in to all these childish 
whims, and he closed his eyes and tried to 
go to sleep, like a good child, but the little 
hand tossed on the sheet. 


When next the child called the gentle, 





‘‘Flere old man,” he said, 


her mouth. She looked at her poor 
crushed baby, and hiding her face, ran 
from the room. Wilkins could hear her 
feet hurrying down the stairs, and her sobs 
that ended in groans. She was the mother, 
and she could not bear to look upon him. 

He lay a long time studying the face of 
the boy, and at length saw the eyes open 
and stare indolently at the glossy ceiling. 
One arm tossed restlessly on the coverlet 
and the plaintive, baby voice murmured:— 

‘*Mamma!_ Dwink!’’ 

The child waited a minute, and then more 
insistently came the voice again: ‘* Mam- 


ma!’’ and again, ‘*‘ Mamma, please, dwink!’’ 


‘here’s your drink.”’ 

e 
white-capped nurse brought water in a lit- 
tle cup with a spout and wet his lips. She 
also brushed back the yellow curls with her 
hand and ran her soft palm across his hot 
forehead. Wilkins loved her for that. 

‘* Little chap seems rather thirsty,’’ he 
suggested. 

Ihe nurse smiled, for Wilkin 
some, but she would have smilk 
It is one of the professional dut 

‘¢ Children usually ask for a drink or for 
their mother,’’ she said. ‘It merely 
habit.’’ 


hand- 
anyway. 


Twilight came, and the ware as made 
ready for the night. ‘The nurse came 
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again to look at the boy, and brought 
another pillow that he might be made more 
comfortable. When she raised him to put 
it in place he shook his head. 

‘‘Boy don’t need it,’’ he said sweetly, 
and then added his request, ‘*‘ Mamma! 
Dwink!”’ 

The nurse gave him a drink and went 
out, and the ward was left in semi-dark- 
ness, 

Wilkins must have gone to sleep, for he 
had a sense of being awakened by an un- 
ending, annoying repetition of a phrase. 
As his senses came back to him he recog- 
nized the baby’s plea. It had become 
more insistent. 

‘¢Mamma! dwink!’’ and then, ‘‘Mamma, 
please, dwink,’’ and then, ‘* Mamma, 
mamma, dwink.’’ 

Wilkins never knew how many hundred 
times the heart-breaking words came from 
the next cot. He tried to sleep again, but 
he could not. 

‘* Mamma, please, dwink!’’ 

He could not forget that it was only a 
baby. Only two years old, and yet, he, 
thirty, also wept inwardly for something he 
did not need. 

“é Mamma,—please,—dwink!’’’ 

Wilkins sat up. He reached out his 
hand and felt, on his little iron stand, the 
cup with the spout, that the nurse had 
carelessly left there. He bent down and 
felt of the rope that bound his encased 
leg to the foot of the bed. It was not, in 
reality, tied to the bed, but suspended a 
bucket of sand, that was to keep his leg 
from shrinking as it healed. 

Wilkins edged himself quietly and care- 
fully over in his cot, pulling up the bucket 
as he did so. By putting his body across 
the iron table at the bedside he was able 
to reach the next cot. 

‘* Mamma, dwink, please!’ , 

Wilkins’ leg pained frightfully, but he 
pulled it once more. 

‘* Here, old man,’’ hesaid, ‘‘your drink.’’ 

He lifted the cup and held it to the 
child’s lips. But when he raised the cup to 
pour the water the little hand pushed it 
aside, impatiently, and the voice called :— 

‘*¢Mamma, dwink, please!’’ 

Wilkins looked in the cup, and groaned. 

** My God !’ he cried. 

The cup was dry. 

How he got back into his cot he never 
knew, nor did he ever passa night so long, 
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so cruel. His leg throbbed with pain; his 
head seemed bursting; and always that plea 
from the next cot. He hoped the little 
chap would sleep soon, and about two in 
the morning the voice did become weaker, 
and presently stopped altogether. 

Wilkins did not sleep, and when daylight 
came he had the easiest running landau in 
New York carry him home. It was weeks 
before he could hobble out on crutches, 
but his first visit was to the Stony Lady. 
Willy was there. 

**Glad to see you out again old man,’’ 
he said, cheerfully. ‘‘Take this chair ; 
I’m going. Just proposed for the fiftieth 
and last time and—I’m going!’ 

Wilkins took a chair very near the Stony 
Lady. 

‘* Kate,’’ hesaid, ‘* I want you to marry 
me,”” 

‘You have told me that before,’’ she 
said; ‘‘ Willy has just completed his half 


century. I thought you had got over 
that.’’ 

Wilkins did not heed her. 

‘IT want you to marry me,’’ he in- 


sisted, ‘‘I want you. You know I love 
you.”’ 

The Stony Lady smoothed the pattern 
of her dress across her knee, and ignored 
his last words, They called for no denial. 
She did know he loved her. 

‘« Have you forgotten already,’’ she said 
softly, ‘‘what you said in the hospital? 
Have you forgotten about the baby that 
cries for a drink that it does not need ?”’ 

‘*No,’’ Wilkins exclaimed. ‘‘In forty 
thousand years I could not forget! I'll 
admit that I may not need you, or deserve 
you. If I were aman like the men who 
do fight, I would not come to you until 
my deed was done and my fight was fought, 
but I am a baby, and [ must have what I 
want, and I must have it now.’’ 

‘¢ You have changed your ideas since [ 
saw you last,’’ she said, gently. ‘‘ Then 
you agreed with me.’’ 

‘¢ Kate,’’ he said, 
‘you were wrong! You should give a 
baby whatever it cries for. Ifyou were a 
baby I would give you the whole earth if 
you wanted it,—and all I want is heaven. 
I insist!’’ 

‘*It is impossible—” 


with earnestness, 


she murmured, 


and his mouth shut and formed a stubborn 
line, and she looked up quickly and smiled, 
and added, ‘‘ to refuse you.’’ 














“Uf it weren't for patent logs, there'd be fewer wrecks.” 


JIMMY HICK’S PATENT 


By John Fleming Wilson 


WITH DRAWINGS BY F. R. GRUGER 


¢¢]F necessity is the mother of inven- 
tions,’’ said Captain Samuel ‘Twiz- 
zle, of the Pudsey Dawson, ‘* why 
necessity is the devil, and no disrespect 
to the ladies. ’’ 

‘*That’s a good log, I’m told,’’ said I, 
gazing upon the instrument in the captain’s 
hand. 

‘If it weren't for patent logs,”’ he re- 
torted crossly, ‘‘there’d be fewer wrecks 
on the Oregon coast. A patent won't 
never stand watch for a man’s eyes and 
nose and hand. Look at Jimmy Hicks.’’ 

Then he told me this story. 


Jimmy Hicks was the son of his mother, 
his father dying before Jimmy was launched 
and got his register. He went to school, 
fished for salmon and sailed coastwise till 
he got a mate’s ticket. When he was 
twenty-five years old and had a master’s 


papers, the pilots got Jimmy a branch and a 
berth on the pilot schooner Sax /osé. 

‘Two years later Jimmy falls in love with 
Serena Putter, old Asa Putter’s daughter. 
Like most women on this coast, she hates 
the sea and the Bar and she and Mrs. 
Hicks tell’ Jimmy he must quit and live 
ashore. 


" 


So, instead of laying out on the Sax 


José and waiting his turn for ships, Jimmy 


Hicks starts to puzzle out some way of 
making a pile of money to buy a ranch and 
settle down with. He finally decides that 
an invention is the proper prank and he 
reads up on inventions. ‘Then an idea, as 


he calls it, strikes him. = ‘* Twizzle,’’ says 
he, ‘‘ I’m going to make an invention 
that’ll revolutionize seafaring. I’m going 


to rig a patent that’ll make every skipper 
in the world happy. 
‘What is it ?’’ Lasked him. ‘* A patent 
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cook? That last one I shipped can’t cook 
turnips for a cow.’’ 

‘*No,’’ he answered serious. ‘‘ It'll be 
better than that.’’ 

For two years Jimmy Hicks works in a 
little house spliced onto his mother’s while 
Serena, old man Putter’s daughter, waits 
on the invention before buying her wed- 
ding duds. 

One trip from the Islands I came in and 
met Jimmy on the wharf. ‘It's done,’’ 


says he. ‘I’ve bought the ]W7/low1sp 
and rigged my patent invention. It'll 
work, you bet.’’ 

‘‘When are you and Serena to be 
spliced ?’’ says I. 

‘‘'To-morrow,’’ he answers careless. 


‘¢ But if you come down to Elmore’s wharf 
at three o’clock to-morrow afternoon, I'll 
take you out on the W7/lowtsp and show 
you my invention.’’ 

‘When are you married ?’’ I inquires. 

‘* To-morrow morning at nine o'clock, 
The Willowisp sails at three for San 
Francisco; [ tell you she’ll prove that in- 
vention a great success. It'll revolution- 
ize seafaring.’’ 

‘*T hope it will make the IW7//owisp 
seaworthy,’’ I remarks, ‘‘ for I’ve a preju- 
dice against condemned craft. Does Serena 
go along ?”’ 

‘Ves, didn’t I tell you? 
honeymoon. You wait till you 
patent. ‘There’s money in it.’’ 

‘Can I come to the wedding, too ?’’ 
I asked. 

‘*Sure. Serena ’ll want you.’’ * 

‘¢Thanks,’’ says I, ‘‘for the hearty in- 
vitation.’’ 

Next morning we all toddled up to Mrs. 


It’s 
see 


our 
my 


Putter’s and saw Jimmy and _ Serena 
hitched. <‘‘ Jimmy’s sort of dull,’’ said 
Captain Van Olinda when the parson had 
signed the clearance papers. , ‘One ’ud 
think he’d be gladder after waiting five 


years.’’ 

‘*He’s thinking of his invention,’’ I 
remark. 

‘*Well,”’ says Van, ‘‘if 7 was married 
to Serena I'd let any ding-donged inven- 
tion go over the side.’’ Just then Mrs. 
Van comes alongside and Van shuts up. 
‘¢ What is this invention I hear about ?’’ 
says Van later. 

‘*I don’t know,’’ I responds truthfully, 
‘‘We’re to go down and see it tried 
out on the IVzllowzsp this afternoon— 
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it’s his honeymoon voyage to ’Frisco,’’ 

*¢ On an invention ?’’ Van asks solemnly. 
‘*The d—d fool. Serena deserves bet- 
ter.” 

‘*The Wellowisp’s no invention,’’ says 
I. ‘*She’s too old. It’s some patent 
affair, I don’t know what, that he’s been 
building in that shed.’’ 

**Oh!’ says Van. ‘‘ Look at Serena. 
When did you say that invention was to be 
tried? I think I'll go down.”’ 

‘*At three o’clock,’’ I answered. 

At three o’clock, flood tide, weather 
so-so, we were down at Elmore’s wharf 
and found the W2//ow?sp all fresh paint 
and steam up. Spiddles was engineer and 
Hicks had no mate, but trusted to some 
of us to help him out. ‘‘ Maybe you or 
Van wouldn’t mind making the run to San 
Francisco ?’’ he suggests. ‘‘ I forgot about 
a mate.”’ 

‘*For land’s sake, come along,’’ 
Spiddles. ‘I ain’t easy about this old 
hooker. She’s fullof strange works. And 
he’s got Serena along, too.’’ 

‘Sure [ll go,’’ says Van. ‘‘Send a 
man up to Mrs. Van to tell her I'll be 
back on the Columbia next week. 
L'dl go.”’ 

**So’ll I,’’ I puts in. ‘* Count me in. 
My steamer’s being overhauled and I’ve 
got plenty of time.’’ You see I thought 
if old Van thought Serena needed watch- 
ing, why, I’d watch Van. 

So there was Hicks as skipper, me and 
Van as mates and Spiddles with an assist- 
ant in the engine-room and a fair crew. 
They threw old shoes aboard, and Mrs. 
Hicks, the mother, cried on the wharf, 
and Mrs. Putter stood on a pile of tarry 
rope and warned Serena to be careful till 
the rope slipped from under her and she 
was fished out of the water quite low spir- 
ited. We cast off, blew the whistle a few 
and tooled down the river, the Willowisp 
looking like the Dutch Uncle of a yacht. 
Van took the bridge and I cleared up the 
decks, Jimmy having gone below and left 
Serena to wave a sheet at her mother on 
the dock. I remark right here that the 


says 


Sure 


Willowisp was a steam schooner, con- 
demned for passengers, and about four 
hundred tons burden, with steam steering 
gear put in only to pass the inspectors. 
When all was snug on the deck I went 
to the bridge to join Van, feeling sort of 
queer at playing mate again. 


‘* Look 
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here,’’ says Van, screwing his head around 
atme. ‘* Did you ever see such a litter 
in a wheelhouse before ?’’ 

I squinted down. ‘The man at the wheel 
was astraddle of a lot of machinery and at 
every twist he gave the wheel things clat- 
tered and clacked likea mill. ‘* I never,’’ 
says I, 

‘¢T wonder what it is ?’’ Van inquired, 
solicitous. ‘‘ D’ye suppose it’s some new 
sort of steering gear ?”’ 

‘¢ Let’s ask,’’ I answers and pokes my 
head in the hood. ‘‘ Hey! at the wheel 
there!’ I calls down. ‘‘What’s that 
gear ?”’ 

‘‘It’s dangerous,’’ said the man side- 
stepping. ‘‘I nearly lost my toes twicet. 
I won’t stand it much longer, sir.’’ 

‘‘ Starboard a little!’? bawls Van over 
my shoulder. 

‘¢ Starboard!’ answers the man and puts 
the spokes over fearful like. _He’d no more 
than got the wheel started than cogs and 
cranks and spindles commence to cut up 
terrific and the racket doesn’t stop till the 
wheel’s been steady a minute. 

‘¢By Jiminy Cripps!’’ says Van, ‘‘she 
answers her helm all right. But that’s a 
lot of gear, now, ain’t it ?”’ 

‘<'Too much, sir,’’ says the man below 
at the helm. ‘‘ Get me out of here, sir. 
I ain’t used to it. This is asassage factory 
afloat.’’ 

‘Call the cook, then,’ you lubber,’’ says 
Van. ‘‘ Mind your eye.’’ 

‘¢ And your legs,’’ I warns, for it started 
to clack-at ’em again. 

We were pretty well toward the Bar 
when Jimmy came up all sweaty and oily. 
‘*Tt’s all geared.’’ says he. 

‘‘What’s geared?’’ Van asks. ‘‘ This 
mill in the pilot house? If that’s what 
you’ ve been gearing you better ungear it so 
we can get that man out alive.’’ 

‘« It’s working,’’ says Jimmy pleased. 

‘Tt is,’? I says. ‘‘If that’s your pat- 
ent, all I can say is, the less it works the 
better for all of us.’’ 

‘*Not a bit,’’ says Jimmy, squinting 
down at it with pride and affection. 
‘«There’s money in it.’’ 

‘¢T hope my widow gets a share of it,’’ 
growls the sailor, hitching away from a 
cog and stubbing his knee against a spin- 
dle. 

‘*What do you call it??? Van Olinda 
asks, curious. 
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‘*A patent pilot,’’ answers Jimmy, very 
proud, 

‘*What’s that?’?’ demands Van, suspi- 
cious. 

‘*You set the course by compass,’’ 
Jimmy explains, ‘‘ and then you set this 
needle on the dial marked with the points 
of the compass’’—he opened a green box 
with works inside—‘‘ and she steers herself 
without error. No man needed at the 
wheel. ”’ 

‘*«'That’s a mercy,’’ says I, ‘‘ for I reckon 
you'll lose the one there now if we don’t 
resky him through the window before them 
cogs get him.”’ 

** Look here,’’ says Jimmy. ‘‘ How’s 
she headed now ?’’ 

** West-nor’ west-halfwest,’’ says Van. 

‘Good. I just set this needle at West- 
nor’ west-halfwest, see? Now I pull this 
connecting lever and the compass needle 
steers her.’’ 

**It’ll have to,’’ says I looking down at 
the gear clacking outrageous, ‘‘for the 
man’s lit out. ‘That last was too much for 
him.’”’ 

‘* But look at her!’’ yells Jimmy. ‘‘See! 
she’s headed directly West-nor’west-half- 
west!”’ 

So she was, by the compass, and thereby 
ran over a net drifting in the fairway, 
which we was too busy to see. We stop- 
ped the engines in time to save wrapping a 
few fathoms of twine about our propeller, 
but the fisherman’s language was awful. 
‘* Just wait till we’re at sea,’’ says Hicks. 
“*{’// show you. ‘There’s money in it.”’ 

‘‘ There may be,’’ growls Van. ‘ Sal- 
vage for whoever picks us up.’’ 

I took the ]W/7//owtsp across the Bar 
and was making a good offing when Jimmy 
came up to her again. ‘‘How do you 
figure her ?’’ he asks. 

‘¢T thought I’d make out pretty well,”’ 
says I. ‘It’s going to be thick weather. 
Then we can make a straight course 
down.”’ 

‘*Correct,’’ says Jimmy, fussing over a 
chart. ‘*Let’s see, how does the light- 
ship bear ?’’ 

I told him and he calculated a little. 
‘* How’ ll this do?” he says at last 

‘‘Hardly usual, but it’ll do,’’ I says, 
looking at his figures. ‘‘ Starboard helm!”’ 

She starboards and the racket below was 
something fearsome. 

The Willowisp swings to port and we 
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straightens her out. ‘‘ The course is west, 
a quarter south,’’ says Jimmy. ‘‘ We'll 
gear her up.’’ And he walks over, sets 
his needle and pulls the lever. When the 
racket thins down; sure enough we was 
heading west, a quarter south, by the 
compass. ‘‘She’ll keep that course,’’ says 
Jimmy. ‘‘ Throw her off it and the gear 
will bring her back. Now set the log and 
the man on the bridge has nothing to do 
but keep a good lookout. There’s money 
in it.’’ 

I was doubtful in my mind, but so far as 
I could see by the compass just then Jimmy 
was correct. The W2/lowisp would yaw 
a little, but when the noise died away she 
was always back again, west, a quarter 
south, Still, it struck me that the com- 
pass didn’t feel the North pole very dis- 
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tinct and I objected when Hicks brought 
the man who'd been at the wheel up for a 
lookout. In fact it seemed mighty strange 
the unsettled condition of Tillamook Light 
which was way inshore and to port. But 
still it came sundown and we'd fetched 
abreast of it same as usual. Says Hicks to 
me, ‘‘Come on down to dinner. It’sa 
success, just as I knew it would be. Let 
this man keep watch.’’ 

‘* How does the invention work ?’’ asks 
Serena, timid. 

** Well, so to speak,’’ I answers polite. 

**It makes an awful noise,’’ says she. 
‘Or is it that I hear ?’’ 

**It is—it does,’’ says I. 

‘¢ But it does the work,’’ puts in Jimmy. 
‘*« Time enough to fix it so it won’t make so 
much noise. Steward, let’s have dinner.’’ 











“This is a sassage factory afloat.” 
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We had dinner, Van talking to Serena 
and Jimmy staring at the skylight. Sud- 
denly Van gets up and says he guesses 
he’ll go up and see how things are going 
and if the lights are lit proper. In a 
minute he comes down again, tremendous 


solemn, and stares at me. ‘‘ We’re mak- 
ing extra fast time,’’ he says quiet. 

‘«She’s a good craft,’’ says Jimmie. 

‘‘She must be,’’ retorts Van Olinda. 
‘‘Where was she when you left the 
bridge ?”’ 

‘< Tillamook lighthouse a point abaft the 
beam,”’ says I. 

‘“‘It’s dead astern now,” says Van. 
‘« But she’s heading west, a quarter south 
just the same.”’ 

‘< There’s money in it, 
referring to his patent. 

‘« There is,’’ says I, getting up, ‘‘if it 
makes this old hooker cover thirty miles in 
thirty minutes. I’m going to stay on 
the bridge.’’ 

Just then there was a yell from the deck. 
Van and Jimmy and me piles up. The 
lookout on the bridge ‘* stop 
her!” 

‘*Why?’’ says Jimmy. 
heading all right ?’’ 

‘**Stop her!’’ yells the sailor, dancing on 
one foot. So to save time I shouted down 
the skylight to Spiddles and he stopped 
his engines. We ran to the bridge and 
looked out in the dark. There was noth- 
ing ahead. But astern and this time on 
the starboard quarter was ‘Tillamook Light, 
barely winking in the gathering fog. 
‘We're headed directly for Yokahama,’’ 
says Van. 

I looked into the binnacle. ‘The JV7/- 
lowisp was pointing her nose west, a quar- 
ter south by it allright. ‘* But ‘Tillamook 
Light ain’t moveable,’’ says I. 

‘‘She ain’t,’’ puts in the sailor. ‘* But 
she’s been swinging all round and yet that 
compass says she’s been headed all the 
time on one course. Stop her, I says.’’ 

‘* You’re saying too much,’’ says Hicks. 
‘¢Did you fool with the gear ?’’ 

‘No, sir, I ain’t touched nothing,’’ 
vows the man. 

‘«'Then,’’ says Jimmy, ‘‘ we’re all right. 
Some current has fetched us along extra 
fast.”’ 

That moment, Serena comes up, all wor- 
ried. ‘Isn't everything all right ?’’ she 
asks. 


, 


sings out Jimmy, 


bawls, 


‘¢ Ain’t she 


‘‘It is,’’? replies her husband.’’ ‘This 
fool makes a fuss over nothing.’ 

Van looks at the little woman’s face and 
remarks gentle, ‘‘ the chart’s up side down, 
Serena, and we're chasing down hill a mil- 
lion miles an hour. But don’t worry. I 
think Tillamook Lighthouse has fetched 
loose from its moorings. ‘Them Govern- 
ment engineers are too careless. ’’ 

Then a bark heaves in view out of the 
fog dead ahead and I yells to put the helm 
over. ‘‘ There’s nobody at the wheel,’’ 
Van bawls. So I jumped down and Jimmy 
disconnects his gear temporarily and we 
only scraped away about a thousand dollar’s 
worth of standing rigging off that bark. 
Nothing to talk about the way her skipper 
did before we drifted clear and lost him in 
the dark. 

‘*You better put a man at the wheel,’’ 
says Van, wiping his eyes after it was all 
over. ‘I'll stand watch with Twizzle.”’ 

‘*No, sir,’’ says Jimmy. ‘‘ This patent 
pilot does the work,’’ and he fusses over it 
till he connects it again. 

‘¢ Lemme shoot a star anyway,’’ pleads 
Van, ‘‘ before it gets too thick. 
where we are.”’ 

‘¢ There’s no need,’’ says Jimmy Hicks, 
cross. ‘* There’s Tillamook Light to get 
our bearings by.’’ And he gears up the 
invention again. 

To cut matters short it was eleven 
o’clock that same night when we discovers 
a light dead ahead, the fog clearing some. 
‘*'There ain’t none here,’’ says Van. 

‘*There wasn’t last week when I came 
up with the Dawson,’’ says I. ‘It’s an 
invention. ”’ 

‘¢ There’s no money in it,’’ retorts Van. 
‘7 don’t like this. For God’s sake let s 
find out where we are and then get some- 
where undisgracefully. ’’ 

‘Where are we ?’’ I demands. 

Neither of us knew till we got closer to 
the light and timed a flash. ‘* It’s ‘Tilla- 
mook again,’’ says I. 

‘‘Ttis,’’ says Van. ‘‘ We’ve been round 
the world and just got back.’’ 

So we called Jimmy and told him. ‘It’s 
not so,’’ says he squinting his eyes, which 
hadn’t been shut, for he’d sat in the chart- 
room listening, on his wedding night, to a 
patent pilot. ‘‘ We passed it at sundown,”’ 
Says he. 

‘«It’s either Tillamook Light a-glimmer 
ing through this fog,’’ says Van Olinda, 


Let’s see 
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determined, ‘‘ or we’re nine miles off Hako- 
date, which was thirty-seven hundred miles 
away three hours ago.’’ 

And it was Tillamook, as we discovered 
in an hour when we nearly ran into it 
along of the steering gear having notions. 
‘¢We know where we are,’’ says Van as 
we fetched seaward again with a jerk of 
the patent, ‘‘ which is a comfort so long as 
it’s not Davy Jones.”’ 

At midnight we hears a bell buoy to 
starboard. ‘‘We’ve made five hundred and 
odd miles the past hour,’’ says Van quite 
solemn. ‘‘ That’s off Angel Island, San 
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going to call Serena. She oughtn’t to miss 
’em.’’ But I knew Van was worried. 

Van comes up with Serena and Jim- 
my explains how his gear worked by 
fastening the compass needle to the helm. 
‘«’There’s money in it,’’ says he as Serena 
peeks down into the clatter. 

‘** There’ ll be more money in picking up 
that lighthouse, captain,’’ says Van real 
low. ‘* There ought to be considdable 
salvage in it.’’ 

Weall looked the way he pointed and 
shimmering through the fog was a light, 
red and white flashes. 





‘Will you walk 
Francisco Bay.’’ Then we no _ sooner 
fetched clear of this—by rights we had 
three thousand miles of open sea to star- 
board—when a glare shines through the 
mist and a huge, round light rides by. 
‘*The moon ought to be down on the 
chart,’’ says Van. ‘Some one will hit it 
yet. No, that ain’t the lightship, We're 
off Borneo.’’ 

At one o'clock, steering a straight course 
by the patent pilot, we makes one flare to 
port, and a few minutes later, when the 
first had gone, we makes another just like 
it to starboard. ‘*‘ This is a whole archi- 
pelago of comets,’’ remarks Van. ‘‘ I’m 


to Astoria ?”’ 


‘«Tt looks like North Head off the Colum- 
bia,’’ says I. 

‘Tt does,’’ says Van, ‘‘ but we’re some 
sixty miles South of it by the log. That’s 
a lighthouse abandoned at sea.’’ 

Under our eyes the light traveled around 
on the beam and then disappeared. We 
all took a look at the compass, but the 
Willowisp was on her course by it. Van 
called me aside. ‘‘ Look here, Twizzle,’’ 
says he. ‘*God only knows where we are.’’ 

‘« Then pray,’’ says I. 

** There's Serena,’’ pursues Van, ‘as 
nice a little woman as lives, skeramping 
round the Pacific on her wedding night be- 
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hind a patent pilot. Man, we’ve raised 
every light, buoy and beacon on the Ore- 
gon, California and Japanese coasts and 
several celestial planets | never knew were 
afloat, all in this last watch, It’s got to 
stop. Let me off. I want to walk.’’ 

‘*Unhook the gear,’’ saysI. ‘* Let’s 
get a man at the wheel. We'll be in the 
city soon and without money for car fare.’’ 

‘‘Well,” says Jimmy, ‘ maybe we bet- 
ter do that.’’ 

So he goes to the green box and fusses. 
Then he calls for a lantern and fusses some 
more. ‘‘Something’s wrong,’’ he says at 
last. ‘‘I can’t ungear it.’’ 

And he couldn’t, and the racket of that 
patent invention was awful to hear. In 
the meantime we fetched two or three 
buoys and nearly ran down a schooner. 

Well, we couldn’t disconnect the patent 

pilot though Van made it eight bells and 
bawled down to it that the other watch was 
called. Even Serena began to see some- 
thing was real wrong and when she cried 
Van got up his dander and addressed Jim- 
my immediate. ‘*You forlorn rag of a 
Chinese stays’l,” says he, ‘* you mud-eyed 
son of a turtle, you pigeon brained skim- 
ming of a cook’s skillet, smash that gear 
and get a man at the wheel. Are we go- 
ing to circumnavigate the sixty thousand 
oceans, not to speak of rivers, sounds and 
harbors, on a foggy night, at the bidding 
of an unconsecrated coffee mill? Look at 
your wife here, crying on her wedding 
night and you driving this God-forsaken 
tub over the whole Pacific with a tinker’s 
toy. Lemme have an ax, I'll fix it.”’ 

‘*No, you don’t!” bawls Jimmy. ‘*It’ll 
be all right in a minute. ’ 

‘¢In a minute!’’ yells Van. ‘* Hell got 
hot in such minute We've butted up 
against every obstruction to navigation and 
warning to mariners in the Western hemis- 
phere. 

Van would sure have busted it, only 
the patent pilot got ahead of him and 
landed the W/c//owisp hard on a shoal 
among the breakers 

‘Thank Heaven, we’re stopped, any- 
way,’’ says Van, when we got to our feet 
again from the throw ‘*] wish I knew 
where we are.’’ 

‘‘Tt must be off Cape Lookout,’’ says 
Jimmy, anxious. 

‘¢Cape Pinfeather!’’ snorts Van Olinda, 
smelling the air. ‘‘We ain’t ten miles 


Lemme at it! 


from home, are we, Spiddles?’’ Spiddles 
was come up from his engines to get out 
of the wet and have a look round. He 
whiffs the air, peers over the side and 
lights his pipe. ‘* Dunno,’’ says he. 
‘**This is as far as we go, anyway. My 
engine room’s full of ocean.’’ 

So we hangs about. Then daylight 
comes and presently a breeze wipes up the 
fog from the water. 

**Why there’sthe Jetty /’’ cried Serena. 
And it was. 

*¢ Will you walk to Astoria?’’ asks Van 
of Jimmy who was staring at the bay we’d 
left not much over twelve hours before. 
*¢Or shall I signal that tug ?’’ 

I signalled the tug. She came close as 
she dared and put off a boat to take us 
aboard with Serena’s wedding trunks. 

“Pll stay on the Wellowrsp,’’ says 
Hicks,’’ ‘‘and see if I can’t save her. I 
must have got that gear reversed.’’ 

Seeing he was captain, Van and me says 
nothing. But Serena does. ‘‘ Look here, 
James Hicks,’’ says she, wabbling on her 
feet in the small boat, ‘*you come right 
down and go home with me.’’ 


*¢ But the money for the ranch is all in 
this gear and I—”’ Jimmy commences. 

**Come down!” says Serena ‘«T’ve 
waited five years for a husband. I didn’t 
wait for this. Come down off that wreck.’ 

Jimmy comes, meek as a pup sheep, and 
Serena took him home and he ain’t never 
been to sea_ since. He’s wonderful at- 
tached to Serena and keeps book for the 
pilots and hoes the garden ever 

Van and I never said much about that 
trip. A big English bark came in a few 


days later and reported that a steamer had 
collided with her and run away after doing 


a terrific lot of damage. North Head tele- 


graphed that a strange vessel d been 
seen near the rocks not under control. 
From ‘Tillamook came word that seven 
steam schooners, all of a size, had gone 
by in the night with a terrific noise. The 


captain of the lightship signaled that six 
dozen coasters had passed in every direction 


within four hours. ‘* Ther in’t no 
need of us getting mixed up in any such 
scandals,’’ said Van to me. ‘* Let them 
as talks talk on, and them as keeps dark 


keep dark still, like the Bible say 
So we said the invention work« 

it did—backwards. 

potatoes by hand. 


Which 
But Jimmy hoes his 
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John Findley Wallace. 


THE BUILDER OF THE PANAMA CANAL 


HEN actual work of excavation 

was begun on the Panama canal, in 

1880, Ferdinand de Lesseps, then 

an old man, predicted that he would live 
to witness the realization of the dream of 
Columbus for a northwest passage to the 
Pacific. Fraud, incompetency and disaster 
followed the efforts of the first Panama 
canal company, and De Lesseps died thir- 
teen years after the beginning of the work 
of construction, leaving but the mere 
scratching of the surface on the route of 
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the canal. The reorganized company, 
wringing new millions of francs by appeals 
to the patriotism and cupidity of the 
French people, under promise that the 
canal would surely be completed before 
the end of the nineteenth century. 
When these millions had been expended, 
very largely in extravagances that hindered 
rather than hastened the work of canal 
construction, bankruptcy again overtook 
the canal company, and the dream of De 
Lesseps was apparently far from fulfillment. 
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Since the United States has undertaken the 
task of constructing the canal more promises 
have been made as to the time when the 
great project will be completed. Members 
of the Isthmian Canal Commission have 
employed expert engineers to examine the 
cuts, fills and other engineering problems 
connected with the proposed waterway. 
Members of the Congress have made spe- 
cial studies of the engineering and labor 
problems involved, and the public, always 
eagerly credulous, is being assured that the 
canal will be completed within eight years, 
or by 1912. 

This statement is interesting, in view of 
the fact that John Findley Wallace, the man 
who is to have active superintendence of 
the construction of the canal, will make no 
prediction as to the date of the completion 
of the work and will hazard no estimate of 
the actual cost of the enterprise in dollars 
and cents. He does not care anything about 
what effect promises of speedy completion 
of the project might have on political for- 
tunes or stock investments. He refuses to 
make any estimates that are not based on 
the best judgment of John Findley Wal- 
lace, after he has personally investigated 
every condition that will influence canal 
construction. 

‘‘If it were a question of removing dirt 
or blasting rock or doing masonry work,’’ 
said Mr. Wallace, ‘‘I could furnish an 
estimate of time and cost of construction 
by a little figuring, but I must first know 
how many muscular ohms the workman we 
will have on the canal exerts in a day as 
compared with what a husky Irish laborer 
does in this country. 
know how much a team will stand, how 
many hours men can work and with what 
energy. No intelligent estimate of the 
time to build the canal can be made until 
we have made the start. I can only make 
one prediction, and that is that the United 
States will build it more promptly, better, 
and with less waste of money than any 


other nation in the world possibly could. 
and, you know, the 


[t is necessary to 


We will do our best, 
American best is a whole lot better than 
any one else’s best.’’ 

In that last sentence Mr. Wallace gave 
the key to his character and the secret of 
his success. He never makes promises, 
but always does his best, and tries to make 


P 
J 
his best a little better than any one else’s 
best. Stuyvesant Fish declares that he is 
the greatest engineer living, and Mr. Fish 
would try to geta better if there was one. 
Mr. Wallace was born fifty-two years ago, 
of New England stock, but was educated 
in the West, and it is there that his work 
has been done. He went into the railroad 


work as a rodman in 1869, and was the 
best of the rodmen. He worked on the 
U. S. Engineering Corps in the construc- 
tion of the arsenal at Rock Island, Illinois, 
in 1871 to 1876, and by the invention of 
certain appliances did some work in drilling 
through rocks that saved fifty per cent. of 
the estimated time for that jo \ fter 
winning rapid promotion in the engineering 


field—among other things he ilt the 
bridge over the Missouri at Sibley—Mr. 


Wallace was selected to plan the rminal 
facilities for the Illinois Centr for the 
Chicago World’s Fair. His suc in that 
work, inthe time allotted, was the irvel of 


the railroad engineers of the nation, and won 
him the appointment as assistant general 
manager of the road, with all construction 
work directly under his supervision. Ina 
Illinois Central id 


1 


few years the been 
almost rebuilt, without any fuss, excitement 
or exceptional expense. ‘The mpany 
decided to build a line from Chicago to 
Omaha, and figured that it would require 


two years’ work. 


Mr. Wallace took charge, 


and the Illinois Central was running its own 
trains from Chicago to Omaha, over its 
own tracks, five hundred and twenty miles, 
in just one year from the time rk was 
begun on the line. ‘That won him promo- 
tion to the general managers of the 
railroad he had been so instrumental in 
rejuvenating that it to-day stands almost 
as a physical model system. ° 
Mr. Wallace’s salary as chief engineer 


of the Panama Canal Commission will be 
twenty-five thousand dollars a year His 
record is such that his friends 
will devise methods of saving the gov 
more than that sum each month improv- 
ing labor-saving devices, systematic organ 
ization of the working forces, and | 
utilization of every element and 


predict he 
ernment 


y prompt 
influence 


that may be employed in prosecuting to a 

successful finish the most prodigious engi 

neering project in the history of the world. 
W. H. Hunter. 
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The Land of Disasters 


We give below a few, a very few instances, drawn from the history of the last few 
months, where somebody blundered and some thousands were killed or mangled :-— 


1903 Killed Ih jured 
December 21Ist.... Wreck at Laurelville, Pa.................. 65 4 
December 23d.... Wreck at Godfrey, Kans.................. 10 32 
December 26th. ...Wreck at East River, Mich............ nes 22 35 29 
December 30th. ...The Iroquois Fire at Chicago.............. 582 

1go4 
lanuary Ist...... WCC BE WEEE, TONS ogo kk ic esadacen 10 40 
January $0... os. sus WTOC RE OUNONNG, DRIGIS sie se siiiescee c's 2 38 
February 2oth.....Wreck at ae Sear tee 2 13 
March 2d........ ..Collapseot New York hotel... . 2.0.0.6... 21 
ere Wreck at Hammondsville, Ind............ 6 42 
March 1408. .....+ Wreck at Kewanee, Dies... 2... .cecciccss 14 37 
oe ree  Weeck at BEA y O00, Thi oii ccc cccswees 3 23 
Aoril S00... <<::...6 WRCER GE MSWIOR, Oi oicees ccks cece sc 8 15 
a: Be Se Wreck at Houghton, Ala................. 25 6 
a reer Burning of General Slocum.... 2.0.2.2... 1031 180 
July 19th iki Wreck at Chicago Heights................ 25 45 


HE wreck of the General Slocum ad- 
ded a fearful chapter to the sicken- 
ing chapter of American accidents. 

If no nation in the world rivals ihe United 
States in the dash and energy of its busi- 
ness methods, no other nation is willing to 
pay the price we pay in the flesh and blood 
of citizens. We laugh at the old fogey 
methods of Englishmen. We ridicule the 
impertinence of German officialdom poking 
its nose into what we regard as private 
business. We congratulate ourselves on 
unfettered American energy gnd then we 
shudder as we read of some new harvest 
of destruction. 


‘¢ The Land of Disasters,’’ the Germans 
call this country. ‘The term stings because 
it fits. Had the General Slocum been 
sailing in the harbor of Hamburg or Bre- 
men, there could have been no such loss 
of life. There could have been no over- 
crowding, no packing of women and chil- 
dren into the pen of a slaughter house. In 
Germany, Officials are present daily at every 
dock to see that the regulations are en- 
forced. The truth is that in a German 
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harbor the S/ocum would never have sailed 
at all. Years ago she would have been 
broken to scrap-iron as a menace to public 
safety. 


In America things are different. Here 
men mind their own business. 


They are all horrible enough, these suc- 
cessive stories of blunders worse and 
wickeder than crimes, whether they tell 
of a dozen mangled by a bungling railroad, 
or a score crushed in a tunnel that ought 
to have been reconstructed ten years ago, 
or six hundred locked in a blazing theater, 
or a thousand burned and drowned in a 
floating tinder box. ; 

And when each is over comes the dis- 
heartening investigation, as horrible in 
its way as the accident. The verdict 
means little. Blundering, incompetence, 
carelessness, —call it one thing or call it 
another, it’s all the same. We may as 
well front the facts. Deep down at the 
bottom of every awful story, down under 
layers and layers of the frightened testi- 
mony of incompetent employees, it is always 
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the same. The reason for every fearful 
accident in the United States ts just 
plain lack of business thoroughness 
The men to blame are the men who run 
the business. They claim the credit for 
the dividends. Let the debit side of the 
ledger be charged to them as well. 


It is pitiful after one of these accidents 
to hear good people talk about the Act of 
God. God does not blunder. He does 
not fail to throw a switch or make an asbes- 
tos curtain that won’t drop, or let life pre- 
servers rot on a pleasure boat. ‘The awful 
responsibilities of life He leaves to his 
creatures, that they may become men. 


The issue is not to be dodged. These 
‘‘accidents’’ are not accidents at all. 
They are the direct, almost the inevitable 
results of inefficiency. When the army is 
ill-drilled, the general is to blame. Re- 
member that. Don’t cry out against sub- 
ordinates. It wastes determination and 
confuses the issue. Whether he is legally 
responsible or not, it is the man at the top 
who bears the full weight of the moral re- 
sponsibility. Let him feel it. Let the 
retribution of public opinion, swift and in- 
evitable, fall on the man who runs a busi- 
ness that can destroy innocent people. 
From that day America will cease to be 
the ‘‘ Land of Disasters.’ 


ELLERY SEDGWICK. 
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VIII. THE CIRCUMSTANCES OF LIFE 


trouble or weigh upon us, it is the 

way we také them. If a man is play- 
ing a difficult game of chess, the more in- 
tricate the moves the more thoughtfully he 
looks over his own and his opponent’s men, 
and the more fully he is aroused to make 
the right move toward a checkmate. If, 
when the game became difficult, the player 
stopped to be depressed and disheartened, 
his opponent would probably always check- 
mate him; whereas, in most cases, the 
more difficult the game the more thoroughly 
the players are aroused to do their best, 
and a difficult game is invariably a good 
one,—the winner and the loser both feel it 
to be so,—even though the loser may re- 


|’ is not the circumstances of life that 


But—the reader will say—a 
neither 
one’s bread and butter nor one’s life 
depend upon winning or losing it. If, 


eret his loss. 
game of chess is a-game only, 


however, we need to be cool, and quiet, 
and trustful for a game, which is merely an 
amusement, and if we play the game better 
for being cool, and quiet, and trustful, why 
is not a quiet steadiness in wrestling with 
the circumstances of life itself just as nec- 
essary, not only that we may meet the par- 
ticular problem of the moment truly, but 
that we may gain all the experience which 
may be helpful in meeting other difficult 
circumstances as they present themselves. 

We must first convince ourselves thor- 
oughly of the truth that CIRCUMSTANCES, 
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HOWEVER DIFFICULT, ARE ALWAYS—WITH- 
OUT EXCEPTION, OPPORTUNITIES, AND NOT 
LIMITATIONS. 

They are not by any means opportuni- 
ties for taking us in the direction that our 
own selfishness would have us go; they are 
opportunities which are meant to guide us 
in the direction we most need to follow—in 
the ways that will lead us to the greatest 
strength in the end. 

The most unbelieving of us will admit 
that ‘‘there is a destiny which shapes our 
ends, rough hew them as we may,’’ and it 
is in the stupid resistance to having our 
ends shaped for us that we stop and groan 
at what we call the limitations of circum- 
stances. 

If we were quickly alert to see where cir- 
cumstances had placed the gate of oppor- 
tunity, and then steadily persisted in going 
through it, it would save the loss of energy 
and happiness which results from obsti- 
nately beating our heads against a stone 
wall where there is no gate, and where 
there never can be a gate. 

Probably there is hardly a reader who 
will not recall a number of cases in which 
circumstances appear to have been only 
limitations to him or to his friends; but, if 
he will try with a willing mind to find the 
gate of opportunity which was not used, he 
will be surprised to learn that it was wide 
open all the time, and might have led him 
into a new and better country. 

The other day a little urchin playing in 
the street got in the way of a horse, and 
just saved himself from being run over by 
a quick jump; he threw up his arms and, 
in a most cheerful voice, called out, ‘‘ It’s 
all right, only different!’’ If the horse had 
run over him, he might have said the same 
thing and found his opportunity to more 
that was good and useful in life through 
steady patience on his bed. ‘The trouble 
is that we are not willing to call it ‘* a// 
right” unless it is the same,—the same 
in this case meaning whatever may be iden- 
tical with our own personal ideas of what is 
‘‘all right.’’ ‘That expressive little bit of 
slang is full of humor and full of common 
sense. 

If, for instance, when we expect something 
and are disappointed, we could at once 
yield out of our resistance and heartily ex- 
claim ‘it is all right, only different,’’ how 
much sooner we should discover the good 
use in its being different, and how soon 
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we should settle into the sense of its being 
‘all right!’ When a circumstance that 
has seemed to us a// wrong can be made, 
through our quiet way of meeting it, to 
appear ‘‘ all right, only different,’’ it very 
soon leads to a wholesome content in the 
new state of affairs or to a change of cir- 
cumstances to which we can more readily 
and happily adjust ourselves. 

A strong sense of something’s being 
‘* all right ’’ means a strong sense of will- 
ingness that it should be just as it is. With 
that clear willingness in our hearts in gen- 
eral, we can adjust ourselves to anything 
in particular,—even to very sudden and 
unexpected changes. It is carrying along 
with us a background of powefful non- 
resistance which we can bring to the front 
and use actively at a moment’s notice. 

It seems odd to think of actively using 
non-resistance, and yet the expression is 
not as contradictory as it would appear, 
for the strength of will it takes to attain an 
habitual attitude of wholesome non-resist- 
ance is far beyond the strength of will re- 
quired to resist unwholesomely. The 
stronger, the more fixed and immovable the 
center, the more free and adaptable are 
the circumferences of action; and, even 
though our central principle is fixed and 
immovable, it must be elastic enough to 
enable us to change our point of view 
whenever we find that by so doing we can 
gain a broader outlook and greater power 
for use. 

To acquire the strength of will for this 
habitual non-resistance is sometimes a mat- 
ter of years of practice. We have to com- 
pel ourselves to be ‘‘ willing,’’ over and 
over again, at each new opportunity; some- 
times the opportunities seem to throng us; 
and this, truly considered, is only a cause 
for gratitude. 

In life the truest winning often comes 
first under the guise of failure, and it is 
willingness to accept failure, and intelli- 
gence in understanding its and 
using the acquired knowledge as a means 
to a higher end, that ultimately brings true 
If we choose, a failure can always 
be used as a means to an end rather than 
as a result in itself. 

How often do we hear the complaint, 
‘*T could do so well if it were not for my 
circumstances.’? How many people are 
held down for a lifetime by the habitual 
belief in circumstances as limitations, and 


causes, 


success, 
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by ignoring the opportunities which they 
afford, 

‘*So long as I must live with these peo- 
ple I can never amount to anything.’’ If 
this complaint could be changed to the 
resolve: ‘I will live with these people 
until I have so adjusted myself to them as 
to be contented,’’ a source of weakness 
would be changed into a source of strength. 
The quiet activity of mind required to ad- 
just ourselves to difficult surroundings 
gives a zest and interest to life which we 
can find in no other way, and adds a cer- 
tain strength to the character which can 
not be found elsewhere. It is interesting 
to observe, too, how often it happens that, 
when we have adjusted ourselves to diff- 
cult circumstances, we are removed to other 
circumstances which are more in sympathy 
with our own thoughts and ways;—and 
sometimes to circumstances which are more 
difficult still, and require all the strength 
and wisdom which our previous discipline 
has taught us. 

If we are alive to our own true freedom, 
—we should have an active interest in the 
necessary warfare of life. For life is a war- 
fare—not of persons, but of principles— 
and every man who loves his freedom loves 
to be in the midst of the battle. Our ten- 
dencies to selfish discontent are constantly 
warring against our love of usefulness 





and service, and he who wishes to enjoy 
the full activity of freedom must learn to 
fight and to destroy the tendencies within 
himself which stand in the way of his own 
obedience to law. But he needs, for this, 
the truthful and open spirit which leads to 
wise self-knowledge; a quiet and a willing 
spirit, to make the necessary sacrifice of 
selfish pride. His quiet earnestness will 
give him the strength to carry out what 
his clear vision will reveal to him in the 
light of truth. He will keep his head 
lifted up above his enemies round about 
him, so that he may steadily watch and 
clearly see how best to act. After periods 
of hard fighting the intervals of rest will be 
full of refreshment, and will always bring 
new strength for further activity. If, in 
the battle with difficult circumstances, 
we are thrown down, we must pick 
ourselves up with quick decision, and 
not waste a moment in complaint or dis- 
couragement. We should emphasize to 
ourselves the necessity for picking our- 
selves up immediately, and going directly 
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on, over and over again,—both for our 
own benefit, and the benefit of those whom 
we have the privilege of helping. 

In the Japanese training of ‘‘ Jiu Jitsu ”’ 
the idea seems to be to drop all subjec- 
tive resistance, and to continue to drop it, 
until, through the calmness and clearness 
of sight that comes from quiet nerves and 
a free mind, the wrestler can see where to 
make the fatal stroke. When the right 
time has arrived, the only effort which is 
necessary is quick, sharp and conclusive. 
This wonderful principle is often misused 
for selfish ends, and in such cases it leads 
eventually to bondage because, by the 
successful satisfaction of selfish motives, it 
strengthens the hold of our selfishness 
upon us; but, when used in an unselfish 
spirit, itis an ever increasing source of 
strength. In the case of difficult circum- 
stances, —if we cease to resist,—if we ac- 
cept the facts of life,—if we are willing to 
be poor, or ill, or disappointed, or to live 
with people we do not like,—we gain a 
quietness of nerve and a freedom of mind 
which clears off the mists around us, so 
that our eyes may see and recognize the 
gate of opportunity,—open before us. 

It is the law of concentration and relaxa- 
tion. If we concentrate on being willing 


a) 


on relaxing until we have dropped every 


bit of resistance to the circumsta es about 
us, that brings us to a quiet and well- 
balanced point of view, whence can see 
clearly how to take firm and ecided 
action. From such action the re tion is 
only renewed strength,—never | ful and 
contracting weakness. If we could give up 
all our selfish desires and resist es, cir- 
cumstances, however difficult, we | have 
no power whatever to trouble lo 
reach such absolute willingness 1 leng 
journey, but there is a straight path lead- 
ing nearer and nearer to the happy free- 
dom which is our goal. 

Self pity is one of the states that inter- 
feres most effectually with making the right 
use of circumstances. ‘To pity one’s self 


is destruction to all possible freedom. If 
the reader finds himself in the throes of 


this weakness and is helped through these 
words to recognize the fact, let him hasten 
to shun it as he would shun poison, for it 
is progressively weakening to souland body. 
It will take only slight difficulties of any 


kind to overthrow us, if we are overcome 
by this temptation, 
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Imagine a man in the planet Mars want- 
ing to try his fortunes on another planet, 
and an angel appearing to him with per- 
mission to transfer him to the earth. 

‘*But,’’ the angel says, ‘‘ of course you 
can have no idea of what the life is upon 
the new planet unless you are placed in the 
midst of various circumstances which are 
more or less common to its inhabitants.’’ 

‘* Certainly,’’ the Martian answers, ‘I 
recognize that, and I want to have my ex- 
perience on this new planet as complete as 
possible; therefore the more characteristic 
and difficult my circumstances are the bet- 
ter.’’ Then imagine the interest that man 
would have, from the moment he was 
placed on the earth, in working his way 
through, and observing his experience as 
he worked. 

His interest would be alive, vivid, and 
strong, from the beginning until he found 
himself, with earthly experience completed, 
ready to return to his friends in Mars. He 
would never lose courage or be in any way 
disheartened. ‘The more difficult his 
earthly problem was, the more it would 
arouse his interest and vigor to solve it. 
So many people prefer a difficult problem 
in geometry to an easy one, then why not 
in life? ‘The difference is that in mathe- 
matics the head alone is exercised, and in 
life the head and the heart are both 
brought into play, and the first difficulty 
is to persuade the head and heart to work 
together. In the visitor from Mars, of 
course, the heart would be working with 
the head, and so the whole man would be 
centered on getting creditably through 
his experience and home again. If our 
hearts and heads were together equally 
concentrated on getting through our ex- 
perience for the sake of the greater power 
of use it would bring,—and, if we could 
trustfully believe in getting home again, 
whenever the right time come, then life 
would be really alive for us,—then we 
should actually get the scent of our true 
freedom—and, having once had a taste of 
it, we should have a fresh incentive in 
achieving it entirely. 

There is one important thing to remem- 
ber in an effort to be free from the bond- 
age of circumstances which will save us 
from much unnecessary suffering. This 
has to do with the painful associations 
which arise from circumstances which are 
past and over. 


A woman, for example, suffered for a 
year from nervous exhaustion in her head, 
which was brought on, among other things, 
by over-excitement in private theatricals. 
She apparently recovered her health, and, 
because she was fond of acting, her first 
activities were turned in that direction. 
She accepted a part in a play; but as soon 
as she began to study all her old head symp- 
toms returned, and she was thoroughly 
frightened, thinking that she might never 
be able to use her head again. Upon 
being convinced, however, that all her dis- 
comfort came from her own imagination, 
through the painful associations connected 
with the study of her part, she returned to 
her work resolved to ignore them, “and the 
consequence was that the symptoms rap- 
idly disappeared. 

Not uncommonly we hear that a person 
of our acquaintance cannot go to some par- 
ticular place because of the painful events 
which occurred there. Ifthe sufferer could 
only be persuaded that, when such associ- 
ations are once bravely faced, it takes a 
very short time for the painful effects to 
disappear entirely, much unnecessary and 
prolonged discomfort would be saved. 

People have been kept ill for weeks, 
months and years, through holding on to 
the brain impression of some _ painful 
event. 

Whether the painful circumstances are lit- 
tle or great, the law of association is the same 
—and, in any case, the brain impression can 
be dropped entirely, although it may take 
time and patience to do it. We must often 
talk to our brains as if we were talking to 
another person to eliminate the impressions 
from old associations. Tell your brain in 
so many words, without emotion, that the 
place or the circumstance is nothing, noth- 
ing whatever,—it is only your idea about 
it, and the false association can be changed 
to a true one. 

So must we yield our selfish resistances 
and be ready to accept every opportunity 
for growth that circumstances offer; and, 
at the same time, when the good result is 
gained, throw off the impression of the 
pain of the process entirely and forever. 
Thus may we both live and observe for our 
own good and that of others; and he who 
is practicing this principle in his daily life 
can say from his heart: ‘*‘ Now shall my 
head be lifted up above mine enemies 
round about me.’’ 


The next article will be upon ** Other People.” 























THE SEN 


One of the thousand women. 


NIN RIKI 


By C. Crowther 


VITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


HE custom of the Sen Nin Rik: is one 
T that has risen in Japan during the pres- 

ent war. It has never existed before in 
that or in any other country in the world. Ever 
since the war began, at all times of the day, 
and even night, small groups of women can 
be seen gathering in the streets; one or more 
of the women will have a piece of cotton cloth 
with one thousand marks or dots stamped 
upon it. ‘*Sen’’ is the Japanese word for one 
thousand. ‘‘Nin’’ is the word for human 
being—either man or woman. ‘‘ Riki” is, 
in the Japanese language, s/reng/h. Incom- 
bination the words mean ‘‘the strength of 
one thousand people.’’ 

Fach one of these one thousand dots or 
marks in the cloth are to indicate the place 
where a stitch or knot is to be made bya 
woman, who, while making this knot, gives 
her best thought, wish or prayer for the safety 
and protection of the soldier who will wear 
this piece of cotton cloth as an ‘‘obi"’ or belt 
while fighting for his country. The prayers 
of one thousand women for one man are be- 
lieved to protect him from all dangers and to 
give him strength to overcome and conquer 


the enemies of his beloved Japan. Thereisa 
Japanese ‘'kotowaza,”’ or proverb, which reads, 
‘* Onna no isshin twa omo tosu. lrans- 
lated literally, this means, a woman's full 
heart breaks even a rock, The prayers and 
good wishes of a thousand women, of which 


the tangible evidence is the one thousand 
stitches in the loin cloth, are given for a man 
who goes forth to fight for his country anc his 
people. 

Itis most touching to see women of all ages 
and stations eagerly awaiting their turn to 
place their stitch or knot in these pieces of 
cloth. Old women with weak and trembling 
fingers go from group to group al 1 ferve ntly 


offer their ‘‘knot’’ in the belief that the wearer 
of the ** obi’’ would be shielded from shot or 
shell, and all other dangers to which a soldier 
is exposed. They feel that they have done 
something to strengthen the army of Japan. 
When a foreigner stops to look on, old women 


and young children give out, with one accord, 
the cry of, ‘‘ Nippon Bansai’’ (/ r Japan ten 
thousand years), which stands to the native 
populace for all that means the greatness of 
their country. 
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H, yes!” said Sulphur Jim in reply to 

my inquiry, ‘‘I've been held up a 
number of times, but about the 
low-down, meanest, insignificantest wart that 
ever tried it, was an eatin’-house guy in Au- 
ropa when I went to Chicago with ten car of 
Short-horns. 

‘«You see, as soon as weshifted the critters 
to other hands, and got our legal tender, we 
calculated the sooner we jilted the city, with 
its grafters and wicked ways to pry you loose 
from your coin, the richer and inexperienceder 
we’ed be, so we hit the first train our way and 
piled on. 

«‘We were ditched twenty minutes at Auropa 
for lunch. It happened a Sunday school ex- 
cursion train had tied up, just ahead of us, 
for the same purpose; and it were a fright, 
the way they had swept the eatin’-houses 
near-by of grub! It impressed one of famine! 
Actually, they didn’t leave hardly enough to 
wad a respectable shot gun! Fact! 

‘«] poked my nose in three places before I 
could round up anything. At the last place, 
I flopped myself down on a stool, lookin’ 
about as mean as a sand hill buzzard. I 
punched the counter, impressively, with a big 
fist and informed the white coated jockey 
runnin’ the layout, that when I was just ordi- 
narily hungry and couldn't get my cravin’ 
soothed, I tore up things worse than a locoed 
mule in a carnation green house! 

‘««I'm five and three-quarters inches of 
starvation, now!’ I says, ‘so you can judge 
of my condition; and, if you've a masticatable 
morsel on the turf, and value life and liberty, 
you had better get it under the wire before 
you get the flag!’ 

‘« He hadn't nothin’ buta lot of canned stuff, 
he told me, and named over a mess of the 
indigestives. 

‘«* Well, put into a manger a can of them 
Boston baked beans, and be quick,’ I says, 
‘for the front of my stomach has collapsed 
against my backbone with a distressin’, sick- 
enin’ thud!’ 

‘After rumagin’ among the spoils, he 
brought to light a one pound bomb and 
dumped the contents ina bowl. Then, he 
armed me with a big spoon and I had just 
five minutes before my train left, in which to 
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A CORNER IN BEANS 








G. Hughes 





give them right of way to my storage pit with- 
out any stop-overs. 

‘«*Ain’t got any boxin’ gloves,’ I asked, 
spittin’ out a chunk of lead they had thrown 
in the can for good measure, ‘that I can 
mingle, in alternatin’ mouthfuls, with these 
beans and other foreign substances ?’ 

‘« «Boxin’ gloves ?” he says. 

‘« «Yes, sandwiches! Boxin’ gloves! Sam- 
hamwiches maybe you call them!’ 

‘« «Clear out!’ he says, so I gave my atten- 
tion to the beans, and after three minutes of 
activity, everyone had disappeared. 

‘« ‘What's the damage ?’ I asked gettin’ up 
with a sigh. 

‘‘He was very gently polishin’ a glass. ‘ Two 
dollars,’ he says in a matter-of-fact way. 

‘«[T stared hard at him. ‘ Guess I misunder- 
stood you, pard!’ I says; ‘ please repeat that 
hyperbole! ’ 

‘«« Two dollars,’ he repeated without blink- 
in’ an eye. 

‘«* Beg pardon!’ I says, ‘guess you're the 
one that misunderstood me / I beg to advise, 
I didn’t ask for quotations on a gross lot, I 
inquired the value of the one can I just de- 
voured.,’ 

‘ «Sir! I said two dollars, didn’t I?’ he 
said gettin’ indignant. 

‘««T see it’s a case of mistaken identity,’ I 
says, ‘you take me for my friend John D. 
Rockefeller or Andrew Carnegie ; or were 
those beans cap jeweled and damaskeened 
shelled ?’ 

‘« «This is a respectable house,’ he snorted, 
‘and I won't stand any insults!’ 

‘«« But, pardner, I think you charge me too 
much for them beans!’ 

‘« «Our regular price, sir!’ 

‘¢* What's your discount ?’ 

‘« «You'll either pay me or I'll call a police- 
man!’ he yells. 

‘«T looked at my watch. It was less thana 
minute before the train went. He had the 
drop on me and no mistake. It was either pay 
him his gold brick price or number a_ police- 
man among my acquaintances; and, while I 
was explanin’ to an officer, the train would 
pull out and leave me with a worthless ticket. 

‘«* Now look-a-hear, my religious friend,’ I 
says, ‘you've sure got a corner on those 
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beans that are beginnin’ to undergo the pro- 
cess of digestion. Might I ask if you're the 
owner of this joint ? 

‘« «Yes sir! I'm James Morrison!’ 

«¢ ‘Well sir, my name is Jim—Sulphur Jim. 
Here’s your two bucks’ (I slammed two 
silver dollars down some forcibly); ‘if I had 
just three minutes, | could use them profi- 
tably by gettin’ quite intimate with your 
pugilistic instinct and development of 
same! 

«« «Good-by, old pal,’ I continues, edgin’ 
towards the door; ‘I’m glad I’ve made the 
acquaintance of the measliest critter this side 


“Were those beans -ap jeweled and damaskeened shelled ?” 


of the range. You've surely got the makin 
of a congressman, and I'll bear you well in 
mind, for if | ever run for governor I want you 
to conduct the campaign, for you're the bold- 
facest, gallest thief | have ever met!’ 

‘*T didn’t have time to heave any more 
choice bouquet at him, for, as it was, I had 
to go it hot-foot-Charley to catch the train. 

‘«T certainly was humiliated! The idea of 
havin’ to pay two dollars for one little, two- 
inch canister of beans, that you could buy 
anywhere for fifteen cents and let the seller 
make a couple hundred per cent. at that. It 
was right down disgraceful—that’s what it was! 

“«T did a little headwork, and after a while 
hit on a plan to play even. When we stop- 








ped at Galesburg I telegraphed Mr. james 
Morrison somethin’ like this :— 

‘« «7 still think you charged me too much for 
them beans. I can feel their invigoratin’ in- 
fluence, but not strong enough to compensate 
me for the price I had to pay.’ 

‘Of course, I sent the message ‘collect,’ 
and it cost him about as much to get it as he 
charged me for the beans. ‘This was the first 
step in retribution. At Lincoln we laid over 
a couple of days to look around. This gave 
Mr. Morrison time to somewhat forget the first 
blow. Just before we left I telegraphed him 
again like this :— 





‘« «T've been considerin’ the matter, but I 
still think you charged me too much for those 


beans.’ 

‘«This communication didn't cost him quite 
as much as the first, but I allow he was some 
heated when he read it! 

‘When we got to Denver I sent this message 
to him to keep him posted :- 

«««Jimmy, the more I think about it, the 
more firmly I am convinced you charged me 
too much for those beans.’ 

‘«T think this sent himina rage. It wouldn't 
do, however, to send him many more para- 
graphs by wire, for he'd likely refuse to re- 
ceive them, suspectin’ the polite sender. 

‘« But, after careful consideration, | decided 
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it might be safe to risk one more thrust 
through the Western Union service, so at 
Orni Junction I sent him this :— 

‘«« Try as] will, [cannot help but think you 
charged me too much for those beans.’ 

‘«We had to lay over twelve hours at this 
place. The message was sent about eight in 
the mornin’. At two p. m. I inquired of the 
operator if he could find out if it had been 
delivered. He was an accommodatin’ cuss, 
and after fingerin’ his instrument a little he 
got a reply, and said there was some mis- 
understandin’ regardin’ it. However, at 
half past seven, when I came down, he 
told me the message had been properly de- 
livered 

‘« Maybe you think I didn’t shake hands with 
myself proudly! I had made those beans 
cost ‘Jimmy’ somethin’. I’ve learned since 
he had a divorced wife tourin’ through the 
West at the time, and this probably accounts 
for his acceptance of my telegrams, for he 
was tryin’ to make up with her. He had 
made her an offer to induce her to recast her 
lot with his, and wrote her to telegraph her 
answer, so you see he couldn't afford to re- 
fuse the messages I sent him, for they might 
come from her. If I had known this, you 
can bank I'd sent him several more that 
would ve made him love-sick! As it was, I 
thought it wise to change my manceuvers. 

‘*1 calculated it had cost him about six or 
seven dollars by this time for gettin’ cute; but 
] wanted to get just one more thrust at him, 
then I'd be satisfied. To do this I wrote toa 


friend in California, as soon as I got home, 
and inclosed in my letter a note that ran 
somethin’ like this. — 


‘«« Mr. JAMES Morrison, Esq., etc. 

‘*«My very dearest friend:—lIn strikin a 
balance of the expenses incurred in my trip 
to Chicago, my eye encounters, as I run 
down the items, this entry :— 

‘¢ «Heavy Auropa Repast - - - $2.00 

‘¢ «As my optics linger here, fond memories 
and lost opportunities flood before me. Do 
you know, Jimmy, I can't help but think you 
charged me too much for those beans! 

‘« «Your bean-eradicator, 
‘© «SULPHUR JIM.’ 


‘« This little missive I instructed my Califor- 
nia friend to gently sandwich between two of 
the heaviest bricks he could find, and, after 
boxin’ same, to mark the package ‘ Jewelry’ 
and express it to my old pal in Auropa. 

‘«This he done, and poor ‘ Jimmy’ had to 
dig up a dollar and a half express charges to 
get it. Guess he thought his divorced wife 
had sent him a box of diamonds! 

‘‘So you see, if we place the first cost of 
them beans at say eight cents, then add six 
or seven dollars in Western Union messages, 
and a dollar and a half express on my final 
communication, he didn’t make a very heavy 
profit off me when he only charged two dol- 
lars per canister, and then threw in the wear 
and tear on that spoon and bowl I used. 

‘Oh, there’s some thievin’ people in this 
world!’ 





By Joe Cone 


O, sing ye of the summer girl 
Down by the swirling sea ; 

Or sing ye of the winter girl 
With furs and filagree. 


But any girl, if good and fair, 
Is good enough for me ; 

And so I' ve lost my heart to her, 
For such a girl is SHE. 




















SEEING THE 
EDITOR 


By Katherine Perry 


T was at a studio tea, where all things are 
possible, that I meta lioness, not the great- 
est in the menagerie of art, but sufficiently 

impressive to me. It was so short a time 
since she had been a common garden cat, 
that with a little appreciative stroking, she 
purred autobiography and even advice. 

‘«« Always see the editor, my dear,’’ she an- 
nounced delphicly, ‘‘ you've no idea what a 
difference it makes, the personal element, you 
know, the contact of spirit at first hand. 
Without it, I never would have been where | 
am now!” And I listened with grateful awe 
to the simple secret of success thus generously 
laid bare to me. 

I was not impersonally interested ; 1 needed 
the information for my own immediate use. 
Having caused a devoted but regretful mother 
to leave the proverbial peace of a rural home 
for the shocks and chasms of New York that 
I] might enjoy the necessary, ‘‘art atmos- 
phere,” it behooved me to justify my genius 
by some tangible fruits thereof. I aimed at 
being an illustrator, but hitherto the public 
eye and sketch of mine had very seldom met. 
However, since my talk with the lioness we 
would readily change all that. 

Next day I donned raiment keyed rather 
to appeal than dazzle, and with her recipe 
stiffening my courage and a few of my best 
efforts under my arm, I started out. My first 
mecca was the sanctum of a well-known 
humorous weekly, and in spite of the chill 
demeanor of the doorkeeper and an_inter- 
minable wait, I insisted on ‘‘ seeing the edi- 
tor."’ 

Eventually I was permitted to confront him, 
a keen-eyed, businesslike looking man with 
a decisive manner. He heard my little recital 
impatiently while he ran over the drawings, 
and at its close said with brisk finality :— 

‘*Not without ability of a sort, perhaps, 
but nothing we could make use of, nothing. 
Have you ever thought of going in for ap- 
plied design, wall paper and carpets, that sort 
of thing ?” 

In a chastened mood I reached the habita- 
tion ofa more dignified magazine, and was ad- 
mitted with a promptness that was oil and wine 
in my wounds, was courteously entreated, and 
ushered into a pleasant room where sata dear 
old gentleman with white hair. As I told 





To appeal rather than dazz 


him why I came, he listened with kindly in- 
terest punctuated with comprehending nods. 
I spread the poor, maligned children of,my 
pencil before him and watched eagerly as he 


looked them over. His genial face took on a 
shade of sadness as one by one he laid them 
down. Then he leaned toward me and, em- 


phasizing his words with a gentle little tap of 
his eye-glasses on my sleeve, said, in a tone 
full of sympathy and benevolence, ‘‘ My dear 
young lady, why don't you marry 

Since then there have been illustrations of 
mine in prideful places, yet in every case the 
insensate mail has been my medium or the cal- 
lous office boy, who received my contributions 


with patronage and delivered the acceptance 
with unflattering surprise. But never again, 
officially or socially, as business or as pleas- 


ure, in this world or in any other, do | wish 
to ‘*see the editor.”’ 
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an asa ‘Good Citizen 


O accomplish a 
difficult and im- 
portant work; to 

arouse the thinking 

minds of a great na- 

tion ; to set on foot a 

revolution to disestab- 

lish one of the most im- 

< ‘ portant functions of 

the federal govern- 

ment, and replace it by 

Readers * * * who have a new and _ practical 

followed with interest. Pe : 

plan; this is something 

to fire the soul of the publisher who desires to 
be a good citizen. 

This is what LESLIE'S MAGAZINE has done. 

The readers of Lestie’s who have followed 
with interest Broughton 
Brandenburg’s story, 
‘‘Imported Americans,” 
will be interested in know- 
ing that behind it there 
lies a real and sincere ex- 
perience. 

When Mr. Broughton 
Brandenburg had com- 
pleted his intimate articles 
on modern seafaring 
life, Lesiie’s saw in him 
the proper man to investi- 
Steamship officials 84t¢ the immigration ques- 

dump the refuse ution. 

of the world on Every American citizen 
our shores af 

knows that the American 
immigration system is faulty. He knows that 
the designing steamship officials dump the re- 
fuse of the world on our shores, despite futile 
restrictions and laws too easy to evade. 

These immigrants are the sort that cannot, 
even in years, become assimilated. They 
will not make 
good citizens; 








they are paupers 
and outcasts in 
their own coun- 
try, who will 
never be any 
better anywhere. 
Recognizing 
this fact, Lers- 
LIE’S sent Mr. 
: Brandenburg 

Steamship immigration au- . 
thorities have taught him and his wife to 
his little lesson. Europe in the 





steerage. They traversed the great immi- 
grant producing districts, and returned with 
over a thousand immigrants, passing through 
Ellis Island as immigrants themselves. 

In this process Mr. Brandenburg found that 
the key to the faults of our immigration sys- 
tem lay in the inability of inspectors on this 
side of the water to get at the truth. A phys- 
ical requirement was the only one exacted. 
The officials are compelled to take the testi- 
mony of the immigrant and his friends, and 
you may be sure they have been properly 
coached on the voyage. 

The right place to learn the truth is the old 
country villages, where the commune records 
show who are paupers, insane, criminals, 
prostitutes, social malcontents. 

Supported by Lestie’s MAGAZINE, Mr. 
Brandenburg went on probing conditions 
until he was ready to construct a new and 
comprehensive system to ree ommend. 

His work attracted the attention of the gov- 
ernment at Washington. Mr. George B. Cor- 
telyou, then Secretary of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, a department em- 
bracing the Immigration Bureau, headed by 
Mr. Frank Perley Sargent, made an appoint- 
meént fora conference with Mr. Brandenburg. 
At this conference his plan was laid before 
Mr. Cortelyou and Mr. Sargent. 

‘«T wish to Heaven you could say that on 
the floor of Congress,’’ exclaimed Mr. Sar- 
gent when he had finished. 

Mr. Brandenburg cannot go on the floor of 
the House, but he has free entry to the col- 
umns of Lesiie’s, and now that the needed 
machinery of legislation is beginning to turn 
in his support, Lestie’s feels like stretching 
its arms and extending its chest. To be able 
to wield so powerful a weapon as a magazine 
bought regularly by over a quarter of a million 
persons, and to strike such a blow for the 
betterment of one’s country, makes it worth 
while being a publisher. ° 

This is but an instance of the way in which 
the press of a country helps to better legisla- 
tion. Itmerely happened to be Leste’ s which 
sent Mr. Brandenburg to Italy for this purpose. 
It might just as well have been any other mag- 
azine. But it so happened that it was Les- 
LIE’S that undertook the government's busi- 
ness, and the results of these investigations 
were so important that the government can- 
not ignore them. 
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The public looks upon the magazine as a 
business enterprise. For that matter pub- 
lishers themselves look upon it in that way. 
No magazine can fulfil its greatest mission 
which remains purely a business enterprise. 
A good magazine accomplishes things, im- 
proves the way in which its readers live, gives 
them new thoughts, widens their horizon, and 
in addition to this, reaches up to the laws 
which govern them to bring about a wiser and 
better legislation. Only those magazines 
which take a large part in the national life can 
become great national magazines. LESLIE’s 
feels that it has been up and doing. It has 
seen a great national evil; it has found the 
man who can point out the remedy. This 
man has interested the officials who move the 
machinery of legislation. 

Now it is not merely the reading pages of a 
magazine which accomplish these things 
The advertising pages are just as potent. It 
is safe to say that the greatest educational 
force of to-day, aside from the newspapers 
and the public school, is advertising. 

Advertising has taught us to use many new 
and modern appliance It has taught us 
household sanitation, given us open plumb- 
ing, tiled bath-rooms, refrigeration, porous 
underwear, air-tight, sealed packages for 
foods, and a hundred and one small, useful 
devices which make life a little bit easier for 
every one. 

Advertising can create a general prejudice 
or break down one—make or mar a fashion, 
give us new words for our vocabulary, new 
phrases for our ideas, and in theend, change 
the whole course of national life. 

Some of the greatest advertising that has 
been done is found in the pages of the maga- 
zines, as for instance, in LESLIE’s. This ad- 
vertising connected with the reading matter, 
makes the power which a magazine exerts. 





The Magazine a5 a GeodCitizen 







The United 
States would be a 
very different 
country to-day if 
it were not for its 
faculty of maga- 
zines which every 
month entertain, 
instruct and 
amuse, enlighten, 
illustrate, reform 
andteach. Asan _ The press * * * helps to bet- 
active unit in this ter legislation. 
force it is to be considered as doing its share 
in the world’s work. LESLIES MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE brings to its thousands of readers 
a greater realization of their own possibilities 
and the possi- 
bilities of their 
country. It is 
doing its share 
in finding leaks 
in our social 
and national 
life and sug- 
gesting a better 
way of living. 
It is offering 
its pages as a 
great clearing 
house for hun- 
dreds of arti- 
cles of manu- 
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This man has interested the officials 
who move the ma ee 
of legislat 
facture for which every one will be better 
off. And this is but another stration of 
unity between the reader and the advertiser. 
The difference between the two parts of 


magazine, the advertising pages and the read- 
ing pages, grows less not only in LESLIE'S 


but in all magazines. 


FREDERIC L. COLVER, Publisher. 
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‘« Kirn 0’ Kraapn,” by Holman F. Day. 

The people of the north country where 
Katahdin is king of mountains, are Mr. Day’s 
familiar friends, yet the sweet, homely senti- 
ment of his little book of songs addressed to 
them makes an appeal that is no whit more 
local than the love of an American for his 
own home and for the things which make it 
dear to him. (Small, Maynard & Co.) 


‘« THE SEINERS,”” by James B. Connolly. 
The salt breeze blows as strong through the 
pages of this book as through short stories. 
But the responsibility of plot-making has ob- 
viously lain heavy on the author's mind. 
Let him return again to the descriptive tales 
which we well to read as 
write. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. ) 


love as he to 


‘(WHEN WILDERNESS WAS KING,” by Ran- 
dall Parrish. 
A story of the Indian massacre at Fort 


Dearborn, in 1812. The easily flowing nar- 
rative is enlivened by the many heroic feats 
of a phenomenal backwoodsman. A fairly 
good example of the historical novel of the 
day. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 
‘©THE Cost,’’ by David Graham Philips. 
Business begins to pervade our novels as it 
does our life. In ‘* The Cost,’’ a successful 
speculator, as unscrupulous in business as in 
his private life, 
and 


and a number of other men 

women, each disagreeable in their own 
particular way, are combined in a picture of 
modern life as distorted as it is unpleasant. 
(The Bobbs, Merrill Co.) 


‘*THE CRrossinG,’’ by Winston Churchill. 
A good deal of interesting history is com- 
bined by Mr. Churchill witha large amount of 


commonplace, but inoffensive, fiction. The 
hero, a wonderfully precocious boy, is rather 
-bsurd, but the presentation of the real Col- 
onel Clark and the other men and battles of 
the period—that of the Purchase of Louisiana 
—is clear and striking. (The Macmillan Co.) 


‘«THe YOKE,’’ by Elizabeth Miller. 

This is a tale of Egypt and Israel at the 
time of the Exodus. Historical facts and 
accounts of manners and customs have not 
interfered with the presenting of lifelike char- 
acters and the unfolding of a good, exciting 
plot. (The Bobbs, Merrill Co.) 


“THE RAINBOW 
Whitson. 

The excellent picture of the settlement of 
a new region in the West, and the men and 
adventures found there, give an interest to 
this book that the more purely fictional part 
of the narrative fails entirely to arouse. (Lit- 
tle, Brown & C€ 0. ) 


CHASERS,’’ by John H. 


‘*MEMOIRS OF A 
Daskam. 
Cleverness and pertness are the prominent 
qualities of this amusing story. It lacks both 
the freshness and finish of ‘‘ The Madness of 
Philip, ’’ but it is really enjoyable and won't 
take long to read. (Harper & Bros.) 


Bapy,'’ by Josephine 


‘*Brep IN THE Bone,” by Thomas Nelson 


Page. 
Of the stories contained in this volume 
only the title story and ‘*Mam’ Lyddy’s 


Recognition ” are up to Mr. Page's standard. 
These are truly interesting and give delight- 
ful glimpses of Southern life and people. 
The other stories are labored and dull, en- 
(Charles 


tirely without the breath of life. 
Sons. ) 


Scribner's 




















ON THE MARSHES 


By Lloyd Roberts 


Out on the marsh in the misty rain, 
Che air is full of the harsh refrain ; 
lhe long swamps echo the beat of wings ; 


he birds are back in the reeds again 


Down from the north they wing their way. 
Out of the east they cross the bay 
From north and east they're steering home 


lo the inland ponds at the close of day. 


‘Hid in the sea of reeds we lie, 


And watch the wild geese driving | 


— 


And listen to the plover’s piping,— 


The gray snipe’s thin and lonely cry. 


All day over the tangled mass, 


[he marsh-birds wheel and scream and pass, 


The smoke hangs white in the broken rice. 


The feathers drift in the water-grass. 
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